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GENERAL 

INTRODUCTION 


T he growth of children's personality has always been a major area of 
study in educational psychology. Several different threads can be 
unravelled from the wor\ that has so far been carried out. On the one 
hand are the studies which are concerned to determine the structure of 
personality and to chart the way in which different personality 
structures emerge as children grow older. On the other hand are those 
studies which are more concerned with the determinants of personality 
characteristic < and which seel{ to establish these determinants in the 
experiences of childhood. Some clinical studies in this latter group seek j; 
to emphasise the earliest experiences which the child gains in the 
context of his family relationships in infancy , whereas other studies are 
concerned to explain personality growth in terms of later experiences , 
not only in the family but also in the context of the school and of 
society. 

Children's learning has bi.-n another of the major areas of interest in 
educational psychology. Again several different lines of wor\ can be 
distinguished. As with personality growth it is possible to isolate a 
descriptive approach , concerned to establish the structure of abilities 
and attainments, and an explanatory approach, concerned to under- 
stand learning in terms of response to environmental circumstances. 
It is an oversimplification to separate these two approaches completely , 
but there is no doubt that these two threads can be observed in an 
examination of recent published work; in educational psychology. 

More recently it has become increasingly clear that these two normally 
distinct areas of study, personality growth and learning, are in fact 
closely lin1{ed. There is a sense in which the existence of the lin\ has 
been \nown for a long time. The early followers of the * structure of 
abilities' school, relating children's learning at school to such concepts 
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as general intelligence, were very ready to report that the abilities which 
their investigations led them to establish could never account for more 
than a proportion of the success which children showed m the school 
situation As a result of these early enquiries, it was suggested that the 
explanation of children's learning could be improved if we were to 
add an ‘ X factor' to the abilities which were used to explain learning 
This X factor wa » considered to represent qualities such as interest, 
attitude, motivation etc — in fait, personality qualities 

The way in which personality qualities such as those mentioned 
above have determined learning has not been studied to any marked 
extent until recently There are various reasons for this — for example , 
the measurement of personality qualities has only recently beiome a 
fairly well-established science, reasonably reliable scales for measuring 
children's personality characteristics were not developed until scales for 
assessing attainments had been in common use in educational practice 
for many decades 

Another reason for the limited study of the effect of per sonaltty on 
learning is the dynamic nature of the interaction, not only does 
personality affect learning, but the consequent learning will itself affect 
personality Success in school alters those very personality variables 
which may themselves have given rise to the success 1 his is therefore 
a more difficult model for educational psychologists to study than the 
simple ability-attainment model, which held that school progress could 
be determined by a number of relatively fixed abilities 

This source boo\ bungs together a collection of articles which form 
a basts for thinking about tfie relationship between peisonahty and 
learning The mateual is gathered togcthei under the heading 
* Personality growth and learning since wc are concerned with the 
relationship as it exists in childien There are two mam reasons foi 
the existence of this collection hirst, it stives as a source book f or 
students following the Open University course of the same name 
Reference is made to the articles at appr opiuite points m the course 
Second, tt ma\cs available to any other interested students the collection 
of readings chosen by the Cour sc Team 

The choice of material has been guided by a number of principles 
The concept of personality has been viewed in terms of emotions , 
attitudes, interests, etc and not in terms of intellect Although, as the 
course material explains, some psychologists tend to place qualities of 
intellect under the general heading of personality, this wider point of 
view has not been adopted in the course nor has it been reflected in the 
choice of articles for this Reader. 

Second, learning has been interpreted where possible as learning in 
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the school setting. Aspects of learning such as the learning of relation- 
ships with parents , or the learning of early play activities, have been 
avoided , important though they may be . 

Third , articles which are very technical have been avoided as much 
as possible . However , it is not easy to follow the argument of a few 
articles without a little knowledge of educational statistics . Students 
following the Open University course will have some help over this in 
their correspondence material . Other c will find it useful to consult an 
introductory statistics boo\ . A list of the recommended reading for 
students following the Open University course is given on p. 406; the 
lift includes an elementary statistics text. 

The purpose of the Open University course is to illuminate the way 
in which classroom learning situations can be managed through study- 
ing the relationship which exists between personality growth and 
learning. This reader bung* together a collection of aiticles which 
provide source material for this pm pose. 

This introduction is followed by excel pts which are intended to 
help students read and evaluate the material in the rest of the Reader . 
The first of the excerpts comments in a simple way on the sources of 
the information which underlie most of the articles , and also discusses 
ways in which designed experiments have been used to treat this 
information. The second of the two excerpts discusses ways in which 
research articles can be read and evaluated . These two extracts should 
be tackled before going on to read an\ of the articles which follow . 

Section One moves stiaight into one of the interesting areas in which 
personality and learning aie closely related — that is , the study of learn - 
ing styles and strategies. These are ways in which individuals vary in 
their methods of learning ( not their abilities). Then come two pieces 
which illustrates the way in which one learning st\le ( convergence - 
divergence) can be affected by the characteristics of the school. The 
latter half of this section tal(es creativity as an illustration of a theme 
in educational psychology which demonstiatcs the interplay between 
personality growth and learning. 

The next section consists of a single article which discusses the ways 
in which personality dimensions , established by the factor analytic 
method discussed in the Guilford at ticlc in the first section , are related 
to school perfoi mance. This is an impo* tant article , but not an easy one . 
It needs some acquaintance with statistical concepts; and their inter- 
pretation is discussed in the section's introduction . 

The third section continues to examine the influence which person- 
ality has on learning . The main foci in Section Three are aspects of 
personality such the self-concept , but the three articles , especially the 
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Lacey contribution , ma\e us aware of sociological factors which affect 
personality and learning in the school situation . 

Section Four stays firmly at the personality end of the relationship 
and considers two aspects of personality- -motivation and attitude — 
and the relationship which these have to learning . The first two articles 
are fairly technical and cover theoretical issues. The articles concerned 
with attitudes include one which reports attempts to alter children's 
cigarette-smoking. This is not an aspect of learning which is of 
immediate relevance to the teacher in the classroom , but the article 
illustrates a careful enquiry into the effect of different methods of 
health education on changing children s attitudes in an important area. 

One of the more interesting avenues of study is the way in which an 
examination of unusual conditions often sheds considerable light on the 
way in which normal development proceeds. So the next section , 
Section Five , examines the relationships between personality and 
learning in two groups of handicapped children , specifically the slow 
learners and the maladjusted . In this section there is a group of articles 
which examines some of the patterns of behaviour which maladjusted 
children show , and aUo deals with the relationships between maladjust- 
ment and scholastic performance , as in the first Chazan article . This 
section begins by considering child) cn with personality problems and 
lool^s at the way in which these problems affect then *chqpl learning ; 
later it moves to study children with learning problems. The Hess and 
Shipman article probes fuither , by looting at early experiences and how 
they may lay the foundations for school learning. In shoit , this section 
follows in miniature the theme of the whole Reade /, by swinging from 
one end of the personality-learning relationship to the other. 

The last section examines the ways in which the classroom teacher 
can intervene in the personality-learning relationship. It begins by 
looking at the process of behaviour modification in the classroom , using 
behaviour in the Bijou article to encompass both pet tonality and learn- 
ing behaviour. Then it moves on to look at t ^ € wa y 111 which the 
teacher can draw on outside services in order to help him with his inter- 
vention. The two services which are chosen for particular study are the 
counselling service and the school psychological service , both of which 
have a contribution to make to the personality-learning relationships 
which children show in the school situation. 


p. WILLIAMS 
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T. R. Sarbin mi Sources of information* 
W. C. Cot 


The ultimate worth of a scholarly work depends on the information 
used in its composition. Two major tasks are involved in obtaining 
information: locating it, and evaluating it. To locate information, one 
must know not onl\ where to look hut also how to look for it. In 
evaluating information, qualitative and quantitative aspects must be 
taken into account. 

The quality of information is determined by considering the methods 
used in obtaining it. The wav in which information is obtained 
indicates the degree of scientific rigour involved, and consequently, its 
usefulness to the particular project. The least rigorous sources of 
information are useful for sjxiculution and for developing ideas, 
methods of moder ite rigour serve to refine ideas and may provide some 
support for hvpotheses, whn,. rigorous experimental pioccdures provide 
the most definitive answers. 

The quantitative characteristics of information are related to the 
degree of sophistication of measurement. Generally speaking, the 
more sophisticated the measurement, the more reliable the information. 
As quantification becomes more refined, one is better able to qualify 
his statements; statements may be made about different effects in 
relation to different degrees of a variable. For instance, information on 
responsiveness to hypnosis appears in different quantitative levels. 
One report will state a gross differentiation, 'most people can be 
hypnotised’, while another report will indicate the percentage of 
persons who reach different levels of depth as measured by a standard 
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hypnotic scale. Although the two sources provide information on the 
same topic, it is clear that the information from the latter report is more 
refined than that of the first. Increasing quantification also increases the 
possibility that a study can be repeated by other investigations. And 
the repetition of experiments (when the outcomes are congruent) adds 
confidence to the validity and reliability of the information. 

Observation is the basic source of scientific information. Scientists, 
indeed most people, base their ideas about the world on what the\ and 
others have observed. Many observations are made directly; that is, 
we record what we perceive through our senses. For instance, an 
observet may record the different behaviours exhibited by two children 
playing hop-scotch. Other observations aie made indirectly with the 
help of measuring instruments. Body tempei aturc is observed with the 
aid of a thermometer, although it may also be observed less precisely 
by placing a hand on the subject’s forehead. In psychology, it is 
common to measure personality characteristics indirectly through 
questionnaires and other testing devices constructed for this puipose. 
The psychologist may make inferences about personality' charactei istics 
from the subject’s response to questions of the type: ‘do you ever have 
nightmares 3 ’ ‘do \ou enjoy playing games' 5 ’, ‘do you like to watch 
television 3 ’ 

Obescrvations mav be placed in two major categories — personal 
observations, and the observations of others. The remainder of the 
chapter will be devoted to examining these two souttes of infojmation; 
our emphasis will be, first, how docs one obtJin the information 3 and 
second, how does one evaluate the information - 


PERSON \L 0BSERVU1ONS 

Several pioceduies are available lot gathering information thiough 
personal obsetvation. Although each differs in its qualitative and 
quantitative features, each mav sull be useful in planning and prcpai 
mg a research project We shall discuss the following kinds of peisonal 
observations: casual obscivation, focused obseivation, and controlled 
observation. 

1. Casual observation 

The source of information when we make casual observations follows 
fiom our everyday experiences. What we see and hear as we enact our 
various life roles provide the data of casual observation. We learn about 
people and events from participation in social life, and from gossip, 
old wives’ tales, popular sayings and folk tales that have been passed 
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along in our culture without formal codification. Such everyday 
occurrences as seeing a movie, a street fight, or a political event provide 
the new data of experience. Some observations are impressive and 
compelling but others are ignored because the source appears invalid. 
At any rate, information gleaned ftom casual observation is often the 
beginning of scientific hypotheses about people and their behaviour. 
For instance, we may know students who are ‘achievers’ in their 
college work and wonder what accounts for their excellence. It is often 
heard that they arc talented, or intelligent, yet we may also observe 
that they seem different in other ways even casual observation suggests 
that they spend a good deal of time at their studies; they appear to have 
well organised study and work habits; some seem to hold a general 
a»itude that achieving in school and in life is important. Some of these 
students appear to do well in almost an)thing they encounter. Otheis, 
howevei, may seem unable to achieve a social sense, the ‘book worms’, 
those who spend a good deal of the time bv themselves and are in- 
frequently seen in the popular ‘hangouts’ All these casual observations 
art a source of ideas for hypotheses about the factors associated with 
high achievement 

11 hocused observation 

i. Case study method (naturalistic observation) Earlv in die develop- 
ment of a science ideas arc often immolated by studying one individual, 
or by observing oiganisms in thtn natural environments Casual 
obscnations may be supplemented by these methods Retrospective 
recounts of a subjects activities ind behaviours mav be collected from 
people who have known him well, 01 mfoi motion may be obtained 
directly from a subject bv asking him (interview). Assuming wc were 
interested m ‘high achieving students, wc could ask room-mates about 
the subjects study habits and the wiv in which the subjec s appioach 
then school woik The selfrepoits of ‘high achievcis’ could also 
furnish mfotmation about their study habits, past successes, attitudes 
towards achievement, etc After studying seveia! successful students in 
this systematic waj (peci repeats, pcisonal interviews) we may discover 
consistencies in their bchavioui that lead to me>rc refined hvputhcscs 
about high achievement. 

Subjects whose lives are more easily conttollcd than college students 
(sehool children, pnsoncis, military personnel, hospital patients) are 
accessible to time-interval stud) . In suth a study, subjects aie selected 
tor obscivation during specific time intervals, for instance, each hour 
they arc observed tor a five-nnnutc period, and their behaviour is 
recorded under predetermined categories such as social-approach 
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responses, aggressive responses, or other responses that are believed 
to be important in posing a problem and in finding solutions. A 
quantitative estimate of behaviour occurrences may be obtained from 
time-interval observation. For example, during a five-minute time 
interval sampling of pre-school children, boys showed three times as 
many ovcrtly-aggressive responses as girls. 

The information obtained from case studies and naturalistic observa- 
tions has limitations similar to information obtained from casual 
observation. However, the focus is sharpened on the variables believed 
to be important. The size of the sample is still limited, however, and 
caution is required in generalising from a few individuals to many. 
Also, the numerous factors that may affect the characteristics one wishes 
to understand arc not systematically controlled; some idea of their 
differential importance may be gained, but only enough for statement 
of a refined hypothesis. Quantification is slightly increased over casual 
observation; therefore, a gain in precision is expected, i.e., the number 
of hours in study, the intensity of attitude towards achievement, etc. 
The primary usefulness of case studies is in refining hypotheses before 
they are submitted to more rigorous test. 

2. Correlational analysis. The purpose of a correlational analysis is to 
determine the relationship between two variables. We want to find out 
what happens to one when another changes. Do they increase together? 
Docs one increase as the other decreases, or docs it make any difference 3 

In introducing the term variable, we mean that whatever it is we 
observe is measurable, and that it can be conceptualised as a dimension, 
e.g., height, weight, typing speed (words per minute), etc. Thus, to 
carry out a correlational analysis, it is necessary to provide measure- 
ments for the variables under study. For example, let us assume that 
casual observation leads us to believe that ‘smart’ people are ‘high 
achievers’ in college. To investigate the relationship between the degree 
of ‘smartness’, and the degree of ‘college achievement’, we must define 
each variable. It is important to stress that the definitions of variables in 
scientific work must not be mere verbal expressions. Definitions must 
be stated in terms of the ‘operations’ or the actions of the scientist with 
reference to the events under scrutiny. Thus the operational definition 
for ‘weight’ is the movement of a pointer on a standard balance in units 
of pounds and ounces. We may decide upon a standard IQ measure as 
the operational definition for ‘smartness’, and perhaps grade-point 
average as the operational definition of achievement. Thus, two 
measurements (scores) apply to our subjects. To complete the analysis 
it is necessary to obtain scores for our subjects on both variables. 
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School records are a source of academic achievement scores (grade point), 
and administering an IQ test can provide a measure of intelligence. The 
remainder of the analysis entails statistical computations between the 
two sets of scores; the statistical results indicate the degree ot relationship 
between achievement and intelligence as operationally defined. 

Two statistics arc commonly used to indicate relationship in psycho- 
logical studies: the rank-order coefficient, rho (p), and the Pearson 
product-moment coefficient (r). Rho indicates how closely matched 
the two sets of scores aie when both arc ranked from high to low for 
all subjects. For example, if we had measures of achievement and 
intelligence on thirty students, we would rank our sample from highest 
to lowest on both of the vaiiablcs. If our hypothesis was that higher 
intelligence indicates higher achievement, we would expect those 
students who rank high on the intelligence test also to rank high in 
school aihievcmcnt. If this turned out to he the case, we would find a 
positive relationship between ffie two variables; that is, as one increases, 
the other inc leasts, or, a* one decitascs, the other also decreases — 
they go in the same ditcction. However, if those who scored high on 
the intelligence measure scored low on the achievement measure, we 
would find a 11 egativt relationship; as one variable increases, the other 
decreases, and \kc vei^a. If there is no relationship between the two 
variables, the rank order coefficient would equal zero (or be very small); 
th«,t is, when one variable changes it makes little or no difference in 
the direction of change in the othei. 

The Pearson product-moment coefficient is similar in theory to the 
lank older coefficient although the scores arc not arranged into ranks; 
the pairs of raw scores are used by themselves and a different com- 
putational method is applied. The same explanation applies to the 
direction ot correlation (positive, negative, or none.) 

The range ot both coefficients is from plus one (i-oo) tc minus one 
( — i-oo); plus i-oo is a perfect, positive correlation where the highest 
member m IQ would also he the highest in achievement, second in IQ 
would be second in achievement, and so on. A minus i-oo coefficient 
indicates just the opposite; number one in IQ would be last in achieve- 
ment, number two in IQ would be next-to-last m achievement, and so on. 
Varwng degrees of relationship lie in between these extremes. Statistical 
tables are available to help determine the degree to which chance factors 
may have accounted for the magnitude of the obtained coefficient . 1 

Information from correlational analysis has limitations. The quality is 

1 For more detailed information on computing correlation coefficients and 
determining their probability of occurrence, the student should consult an 
introductory text in psychological or educational statistics. 
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improved over the previous methods because the sample size is usually 
larger; thus, generalisations to a larger population are more appropriate. 
However, other variables that may influence the results have not been 
systematically controlled, and their effect cannot be determined. 
Correlational analysis never shows that one variable caused the change 
in die other. A third variable may cause the change in both variables. 
For example, if we correlated the number of umbrellas on the street 
with the number of puddles in the street, we are likely to find a high, 
positive correlation; however, it would be absurd to sav that one 
caused the other; clearly, a third variable, the amount of rain, was 
antecedent to both observations. On the surface, it might appear that 
cause-and-effect is demonstrated through correlational analysis; how- 
ever, it is quite hazardous to make the assumption that change in one 
variable causes the change in the other. 

Although there arc limitations to correlational anahsis, it is still a 
potent investigative tool and maj serve as a source of further h\pothesis 
formulation. Because of the difficulties in submitting many human 
behaviours to rigorous control, a correlational analysis is sometimes the 
only feasible procedure. 

III. Controlled observation 

Ideally, the more we are able to control variables, that is, keep them 
from interfering with our observations, the more likely we are to 
discover the conditions responsible for the changes we observe. The 
basic premise of controlled observation is: it all factors ate held 
constant, except those we wish to observe , then anv change observed is 
a result of the change in those factors, consecjuentlv, they must have 
caused the observed changes. The logic behind this premise is basically 
sound; however, in practice it is often extreme*! v diificult to apply. 
The main problem lies in controlling (keeping constant) all of the 
variables that arc not of immediate interest but which might affect the 
outcome of the experiment. Investigating human problems presents 
even added difficulty because ethical restrictions limit experimental 
control over a number of variables related to human behaviour, i.e., 
how the subjects are raised, their diet, their freedom of movement, etc., 
and all may affect the results of an experiment. For this reason, much 
controlled experimentation is carried out in a laboratory setting with 
animal subjects; however, psychologists more and more arc developing 
suitable techniques of laboratory experimentation with humans. 
Controlled observations may be carried out in natural settings although 
the difficulties in controlling variables are multiplied because of the 
freedom of the subjects, and the inability to control the environment. 
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To minimise the problem of controlling extraneous variables, several 
procedures are available. One is the method of random selection. 
Experiments are made on a sample of subjects, i.e., a sample of a 
population to which the experimenter wishes to generalise his results. 
If one is interested in the achievement of college students, the 
population may be defined as all college students; however, experiment- 
ation is done with only a few in hopes that the results will apply to all. 
If we select a sample of students at random, we maximise the chances 
that factors unknown to us, but which may influence the experimental 
results, will balance themselves. That is, from a sample selected 
randomly, the chances are good that no one characteristic will be 
favoured. For instance, in selecting students to investigate learning 
ability we would expect that a trulv random sample would provide us 
with a nnge of intelligence, and random placement of subjects into 
two groups that receive different experimental treatments should cancel 
out the biasing effects of intelligence level. Each group should contain 
essentially the same overall level of intelligence. However, the validity 
of the assumptions behind random stlcction defiends on having the 
entire population available for selection, an assumption that is rarely 
met in practice. Any restrictions on population availability weakens 
the chances that a truh random sample will be obtained. 

Another method of overcoming difficulties in control is to establish 
matched samples. If an investigator knows some of the important 
variables affecting the events he wishes to studv, he may equalise these 
variables in the groups b\ marching the subjects on them. For instance, 
if we aie interested in the effect of monetary reward on the ‘need for 
achievement’ it is possible th it the variables of intelligence and age arc 
important; therefore we construct our groups so thev are equal on 
measures of intelligence and on age. !’>■ actively equalising the effects of 
such extraneous variables we lediue 'he chance that they will have an 
effect on the experimental outcome. 

Scientists further rclv heavilv on repeated confirmation to increase 
the certainty of their observations. 11 the same experimental findings 
are repeated (replicated) in a different setting, with different subjects, 
the likelihood is increased that the results followed from the manipulat- 
ing of the antecedent variables. When landings in different settings are 
inconsistent, the experimental design must be examined for important 
variables that are not being controlled. 

A control group forms an important part of a controlled experiment. 
The function of a control group is to provide an observation that 
cannot be attributed to the variable being manipulated. In examining 
the effect of a new teaching method on learning, for instance, it is 
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necessary to observe two similar groups of children — one group being 
taught by the new method, and the other group, the control group, 
being taught in the usual way. At the termination of the experiment, 
the amount of learning shown by the group receiving the new method 
(the experimental group) is compared to the learning of the control 
group. Such a comparison furnishes assurance that the new method 
resulted in an increase over and above the increase that would normally 
occur over the same time interval. 

To understand the controlled experiment further it will be helpful 
to look at an example. Suppose we arc interested in designing an 
experiment to investigate high achievement, and we suspect that 
‘incentive' plays an important part in learning. Our hypothesis might 
be: if incentive is increased, then learning is increased. Thus, wc are 
interested in observing the change in learning as we vary the amount 
(degree) of incentive. Since intelligence is likely to influence learning, 
we administer an IQ test to all subjects before the experiment and 
compose our experimental group and control group so both contain 
subjects of similar intelligence level. The experimental group is told 
that their performance on the task (learning a passage of material) will 
count towards their course grade. The control group is asked to learn 
the task, but not told that it will count towards their grade. 9 Vfter the 
subjects have studied the material wc administer a test to observe 
how much they have retained. We tlv n compare the amount of 
learning of the experimental group to the amount of learning of the 
control group. If the amount of learning of the experimental group is 
greater, our hypothesis is supported. 

The variables in an experiment are referred to In specific names. 
In the example above, the independent variable is the degree of incen- 
tive. It is the variable we manipulate; we cause it to change in order to 
observe its effect on learning. In this study it is defined by the difference 
in instructions to the two groups, and we examined onlv two levels , 
i.e., no added incentive (control group), and some added incentive 
(experimental group). The degree of learning is the dependent variable . 
We wish to observe changes in this variable when experimental 
manipulations are applied. Changes in this variable aie ‘dependent’ 
on changes of the independent variable. In the above case it is defined 
as the score on a test. Our other variable, intelligence level, is called a 
controlled variable. We equated it between the two groups in order 
to eliminate its effect on the dependent variable; its definition is the 
score on an IQ test. 

The foregoing experiment was an example of die simplest controlled 
experiment, the two groups design . As with correlational analysis, 
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specific statistical procedures are applied to the data in order to 
evaluate the possibility that the difference between the two groups 
could have occurred by chance. We test the difference between the 
mean scores (averages) of the two groups on the dependent variable 
to determine if they are actually different, or if their difference is such 
that it could be attributed to a chance occurrence. The computation of 
two statistics is generally used for the above purpose, the ‘z’ statistic, 
and the ‘t’ statistic. If the sample size is large, greater than 50, the z-test 
is applicable; with smaller samples, wc must use the t-test. Most 
elementary statistics books contain computational procedures for these 
statistics. 

Controlled experiments may become more complex than the two 
groups dt sign. A common procedure is to include more experimental 
groups so that multiple levels of the independent variable are examined. 
For instance, the above experiment could be expanded by including 
a third gioup that is told their achievement scores will apply to their 
grade and also that an \ one obtaining a score over 80 per cent will be 
rewarded with $5.00. Thus, three levels of the incentive variable 
is investigated: (1) the control group receiving no extra incentive, 
(2) one group receiving a specific incentive, and (5) a third group 
Keening two forms of incentive. As a result, more is learned about 
the effects of incentive learning, and moie piecise statements about the 
findings can lie formulated. If, for example, the three groups showed 
increased learning with increasing levels of incentive, the initial 
experimental hypothesis would be supported even further, i.e., increased 
incentive increases learning However, assume that the two experi- 
mental groups did not dilltr in learning, although both were higher 
than the control gioup. In this case, the results would he qualified by 
saying that added incentive increases learning to a limited extent, 
but a point is reached where fuither incentive docs not add to learning. 
A design such as this where one variable is examined on several levels, 
is called a simple analysis i>f variance. 

Controlled experiments become more complex as more independent 
variables arc introduced. To continue with the example, it is possible to 
examine the effect of incentive an 1 ‘achievement motivation’ on 
learning. Achievement motivation can be measured by tests designed 
for that purpose. The subjrcts can be divided into groups of ‘high 
achievers’ and ‘low achievers’ based on their achievement motivation 
scores. Consequently, our design contains six groups of subjects matched 
on IQ, and va 1 d on two independent variables, (a) achievement 
motivation, and (/>) incentive. A group of subjects scoring high on 
achievement motive tests and a group having low scores would be 
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exposed to each of the levels of incentive. The results would show the 
effects of achievement motive and incentive on learning, plus the 
* interactional effects’ between the two variables. For instance, an inter- 
actional finding might indicate that subjects who have high achieve- 
ment motivation perform high in learning regardless of incentive level, 
while subjects with low achievement motivation show increasing per- 
formance as incentive increases. One would have evidence to conclude 
that incentive is useful for students who have not developed a personal 
need to achieve. 

Most of the limitations of the controlled experiment have been 
discussed in relationship to the difficulty in obtaining control. In 
general, experiments that arc performed in laboratory settings maintain 
better control than studies in natural environments. While the 
techniques of randomisation and matched sampling help to reduce 
control problems in subject-variables, the natural environment pitsents 
more difficulties because of the numerous variables related to tht set- 
ting. The more frequently experimental studies arc confirmed, the 
greater the degree of certainty that the results arc valid 


others’ obsers ations 

The observations of other investigators fall into the same categories 
that were discussed under personal obscivations. The wav that otheis 
make their observations will reflect the same limitation, and uses, as 
they would if the student had made the same observations One ol the 
primary tasks in using others’ observations is to evaluate the way in 
which they were made in order to determine their usefulness. 

Literature is the primary soutcc for locating others’ results The 
major handbooks, manuals and periodicals relating to psvchologv will 
direct the student to many of the major sources of information. 
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T. R. Sarbin and Reading research articles 
W. C. Coe 


In wiiting his turn papers, the student psychologist will benefit from 
using both original sources and secondary sources. In general, original 
soukc material is to be found in the periodical literature, i.e., journals, 
m lews, bulletins and reseat ch monographs. Textbooks, handbooks, 
and < nc \ clopedias give secondary source material in bringing together 
the content of the periodical literature and teseaich monographs. 

Resea* ch reports may appear forbidding to the beginning student. 
Technical language is frequently used, charts and graphs may be 
confusing, the concise form of reporting seems cold, and mathematical 
equations may be intimidating. 

The purpose of this chi” ter is to make research papers less for- 
bidding. This btief statement is intended to facilitate the reading of 
research articles so the student can become more involved in the ele- 
mentary steps of the scientific enterpi ise. By clarifying the form of the 
usual article and by suggesting certain aids, these hints will give the 
beginning student some direction, some hope, and some skill. 

Research articles generally follow a more or less standard pattern. In 
the first few paragraphs, the introduction, the author usually poses the 
problem to be investigated. His introductory statements should outline 
the problem in a general way. Freque.it.y, he places it in a historical 
context by reviewing the propositions of previous investigations, or 
citing and quoting results and theoietical statements that are pertinent 
to his problem. Having given the reader a general perspective, die 
author l»ccomes more specific and presents the particular aspects of the 

•Reprinted from The Student Psychologist's Handbook A Guide to 
Source >, Cambridge, Mass., Schenkman Publishing Co., 1968. 
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problem in which he is interested. At this point, the central feature of 
the investigation is expressed. It may be in the form of a narrative 
statement that certain observations will be related; it mav be stated as 
a formal hypothesis; or it may be expressed as an informal guess or 
hunch. 

The second section of a research article is concerned with procedures 
and is usually labelled method. The author describes in elaborate 
detail his apparatus, techniques or tests, characteristics of the experi- 
mental setting, his selection and description of subjects, his instructions 
to the subjects, and the experimental design. Detail is necessary in the 
methods section so that other investigators may confirm the findings 
(or question them) by repeating the experiment without altering the 
conditions. 

The authors and editors of psjchologital research reports have 
evolved a set of conventional symbols to designate ceitain standard 
features. The more commonly used s\mbols and their referents ate. 

N=the sample, the number of subjects (N = io should be read ‘the 
number of subjects was ten’) 

S= subject 
E =experimentcr 
0= observer 

The next section is labelled result >• 01 findings Here the data are 
presented, sometimes in expository form, sometimes in die form of 
tables and giaphs, and sometimes bv both methods. Because experi 
ments usually list a large number of subjects, the general practice is to 
provide descriptive statistics of die data. When inferences arc to be 
drawn from samples to populations, various statistical tests aic included 
in order to evaluate the significance of the findings. In reading for 
acquaintance or for comprehension, die beginning student need not 
have a thorough grasp of descriptive or inferential statistics. 

A discussion may follow the presentation of the findings. The author 
tries to link his observations with the original hypothesis or guesses, 
and may speculate about implications for theory or applications to 
practice. The results of the study are compared with die findings of 
other investigators; where contradictions occur, the author will try to 
explain them. At the end of the article, the author customarily writes a 
condensed version of his research, a summary. 

A research article may be read with any one of three aims: (i) 
acquaintance, (2) comprehension, or (3) critical evaluation. After pre- 
liminary selection based on the title or abstract, the student should 
approach each article with acquaintance as his first objective, comprc- 
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hension as bis second, and, if he has sufficient background and interest, 
critical evaluation as his third objective. 

If the aim of the reading is acquaintance with a research paper, the 
student should first 1 cad the introductory paragraphs to determine the 
nature of the problem being investigated. Then the method and dis- 
<ussion should be scanned briefly. Finally, the summary statements 
should be carefully scrutinised (In many journals, a summary state- 
ment appeals in the form of an abstract at the begmning of the article.) 
B) following this procedure, die student will achieve at least a cursory 
acquaintance with the contents of the article and pcihaps acquire a ‘feel* 
for what it is all about The beginning student should be cautioned 
uninst becoming over-involved in the fine details of research present- 
ation, lest he lose sight of die general conclusions and their implications. 

With acquaintance as a basis, the student can now concentrate on 
Kqumng a more profound comprehension of the woik In older to 
do this, he must suutinisc rath< r than sc in the at tide. That is to saj, 
he will ish a number of questions in the course of his reading Some of 
tvpical questions students lnve found useful m serutimsing research 
articles ire outlined in the folk wing pu ignphs 
T hr introduction will gem nils piovuh infoimition to answer the 
following questions \\ hit is the author trung lo di 3 Is he trung to 
discus ti pc w relations among events 3 Is his work aimed at testing a 
hspothesis (1 hunch) b\ svstcmitic observation 3 Is he trying to con- 
finn findings reported at in earlier time 3 Is he interested m determin- 
ing the gencrahtv of a pimcipk 3 Is he questioning i popular conception 
th it his not been subjected to *vsttnnlu examination through con- 
trolled expciiments or cueful uSst rvations? Is he it terested in deter- 
mining the fuutfulness of .1 method" 

The methods siction will gcnuaUs provide answers to questions of 
this sort How do(s the mthor convcit his hut ^hes )r his beliefs into 
testibk hvpothcscs 3 Whai opeiations does the experimenter employ to 
mswei the questions to *ctdc his doubts 3 How does the mthor specify 
ihc vamhlcs 3 F01 eximple, how thxs he jiuntv his selection of an ink 
blot test as a me asm e of sexual interest' How d >es be select his subjects 
ire thc\ iand« mlv selected 01 sekeu t ceording to some announced 
cute 11a 3 \\ hat kinds of manipulations or examinations of the subjects 
does he mtioducc 3 How the eontiol samples selected 3 Are the 
control s implcs adequate 3 

The fesultK sc tion will provide answers to these tvpical questions: 
What arc the ra data ftom which the results are icfined? Arc they 
ratings, scile scores, speech samples, self-reports, ph>siological mea- 
surements, test scenes, census dita, and so on? Have the data been 
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processed to give summary statistics, such as averages? Or are the 
original protocols provided, such as electronic tracings, verbal responses 
to questions, etc. ? 

The discussion section will usually provide answers to questions of 
this type: Are the results in line with predictions from the author’s 
initial hypotheses? How does the author relate his findings to con- 
clusions reached bv other investigators? How does he explain dif- 
ferences between his data and the predictions generated by his 
hypotheses? How docs he integrate his findings with other current 
attempts to answer the same or similar questions? 

Having achieved comprehension , the student is in a position to 
evaluate critically the research report hv asking a few additional ques- 
tions. Such questions cannot be a sled by the beginning student; they 
are based in part on familiarity with research design, statistical methods, 
and the logic of experimentation. However, students at any level of 
sophistication may use common sense as the basis for criticism. 

The student will ask the following questions to help him achieve a 
critical evaluation : Arc the investigator’s rescan. h hypotheses clearly 
linked to the questions raised® Arc the specifications of the vaiiablcs 
reasonable? Is he justified in specifying, for example, that a scoic on 
a personality test is equivalent to ‘ego-control’ ® Is hi concerned with 
representativeness both in selecting his subjects and in specifying the 
behaviours to be observed® In what wavs arc his controls adequate, 
and in what wavs inadequate® Are the statistical tests appioprinte to the 
data® May conclusions othu than those of the authoi bt deiived frj m 
the same data® In what way are the findings significant, i.c., do thev 
contribute in any important wav to out understanding of conduct® Can 
the efficiency of prediction and conti ol of behaviour bt increased as a 
result of the application of the findings® 

it is not unusual for the undergraduate student to hesitate bcfoic 
critically evaluating a research article. This hesitancy is understand- 
able; tor years he has practiced accepting the written word as the final 
authority. The reluctance to criticise mav be eliminated if the student 
will bear in mind that a r esearch article, simply because it is in print, 
is not the last word, nor is it perfect. In keeping with one of the pm- 
poses of this book — to help the student solve the problems diat arise in 
connection with his creative efTotls — the student should recognise 
that any research study provides only tentative and imperfe t answets to 
questions. It is not improper for the student to be sceptical, to doubt, 
and to raise questions. By asking pencliating questions, new hypotheses 
emerge and new research is undertaken. This is as it should be: new 
research is the hallmark of science. 
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To summarise- The student should first attain cursory knowledge 
of an article by scanning the mtioduction, reading the summary and 
conclusions, and superficially examining the rest. Reading for com- 
piehcnsion and for critical evaluation may follow. Some suggestive 
questions have been listed above as an aid to the student who seeks 
comprehensive undtistunding ol rcseaich irticlcs 




SECTION I 


Learning styles 
and creativity 


I /i( //*%/ fotti articles 'ii thi\ uitir/H deal uith cogmttie style*, while 
tin lijt/t and sixth deal u it*i , uatn\t\ There /% a tery close relationship 
hetw'cn all these ait clt* is the f’tst of the two aitulcs on creativity 
ticats the relationship of the eognitnc styles of conitrgcme and diver- 
gence to < nativity itself 

Inc If it {in aitnlc ( Joim a good wtiodi ition to th . concept of 
cognitive style , though focusing heavily on the aitlhoi s researches into 
the artuuLued-gloha 1 ( >r field dependent independent) dimension, 
v'Jvch is discussed m detail The Kagan of tie (4) covers two dtmen - 
stons y njlectitity and analysis The analytic style cleaily relates to 
li it lyin'* walk hut reflectivity set " to he a quite independent 
style variable Neither artn/e has been edited, but the second half of 
the original Witlyin article ha* been omitted and the middle section of 
tht Kagan article, which presents a two-year longitudinal study , has 
also bet n left on * 

Both these teles cre examples of efficient methodology in 
psychology . They are not fust theoretical contribution s but embody 
the results of c mpirrcal research , and ma\ well } cad to further fruitful 
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researches Although they both differ in many way from traditional 
interpretations, Wtt\tn's research can be accommodated to much other 
theory and research in the personality field , while Kagan's reflection- 
impulsivity dimension offers a promising new avenue of approach 

The thud and fourth articles , nail) an article ( <j) and a research 
note ( 6 ), deal specrficilly with ttto cognitive styles, rather controversial 
ones — convergence and divergence -and then relationship to school 
structures Although it is useful to employ the terms, particularly when 
discussing uhether or not the British educational system caters more 
for the converger than for the diver get, it must always be remembered 
that there is no such animal as a conterget or a diver get The terms 
refer to tuo polarities on a % lure , with certain personality character i ties 
associated uith them, reflecting ter dencies to learn in different nays 
The article by Haddon and lytton and the restarch note by Lytton 
and Cotton show the practical implications this can have for the 
teacher, by analysing the effect oj jot trial and informal school on this 
type of cognitive tyle In the article, uhcre the rescan h was carried 
out in primary schools, the results n diluted thut the formal schools 
catered for the coinage) at the expense of the diverge), whereas the 
informal schools prondcd a climate uhcre the converger agd diverge r 
ali\e could flourish Of considerable rutin st /< the fact that the re search 
tarried out in teomlaiy schools and recorded nr the n canh nutt d d 
not show s, ndar result 

The fifth artic'c, by fat k or and Me s 1 ~>), attempts a conceptual 
analysis of the trim aeatuity, and trie \ to relate lanous aspects of ihn 
concept to such things as the differing personality character sties of 
the learner The compartments into whnl this article divides the 
various components ate too comfortable, but it does attempt a useful 
analysts of the tca\s in tihicb creatuity ean be u ed, oilier t/ an try 
using an operational definition 

The last at title ui this section deals uith th strut litre of creativity 
and the approach of factor analysts The virtues of Guilford s article 
lie not m the introduction of any new empirical evidence but in the 
clanty uith which the stbject is treated and the way m which it is 
related to personality characteristics Guilford stre sses the advantage > of 
an approach where the hypotheses are te stable He gives a concise over 
view of theories of creativity, and in many ways this article marked a 
renewal of interest in the subject of creativity 
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H. A. Witkm Psychological 

differentiation* 


Recent research has dcmonsti tied that people show characteristic, 
sell consistent wj\s ot functioning m tnui pciceptual and intellectual 
a_tiviti<s Th'sc cognitive st vies, as the v hast come to he called, appear 
to be manifestations, m the cognitive sphere, of still broader dimensions 
ot pci son il functioning winch cut across dncise psychological areas. 
The fact that thc^t broader dimensions mav be ‘puked up* m the 
pci sons cognitive activities, in thr lcnm of cognitive stales, has an 
impoitant methodological advantage C ognitive styles mav be evaluated 
b\ contiollcd laboratoiy proceduics, therebv piovidingan experimental, 
ub]< aive approach to pcisonahtv study and assessment. 

It is ot interest, too, that tl dimensions o{ personal functioning that 
have been identified tluough the cognitive stvle work repiesent 
diflcicnt wavs ot cutting the personal v pie’ from those traditional!) 
used New wa)s ol looking ^t person htv organisation are thus being 
suggested Even if the pcisonahtv dimensions that are now being 
cxploicd as outgiowths ol th< cognitive stvle woik, piovt, in time, to 
be congiuent with otu moie traditional dimensions, the outcome will 
be to deepen and cnuth our undeistanding ot these traditional dimen- 
sions. 

The approach to cognitive activity iollowed in the research on 
cognitive st)les has been a functional one. A pnmaiy conctrn has been 
with the adaptive £un< tioi ot cognitive processes m the psychological 
economy of the individual. This has led to a search for connexions and 
consistencies acn psychological areas. An outcome of this research 
enterprise has l\^n to dunonstiate further that the conventional 

* Reprinted from Journal of Abnormal Psychology , 70, 1965, 317-36. 
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categories often used in describing man's psychological life arc not as 
separate as once believed. A by-product of the cognitive-style research 
has thus been its contribution to a more integrated, holistic view of 
personality. 

In these and other ways the recent extensive research on cognitive 
style has significant implications for personality dieory, for the 
methodology of personality research, and for some of the practical 
problems encountered by the clinician in his woih on diagnosis and 
therapy. Some of these implications mav be demonstrated by consider- 
ing, as illustrative, the particular cognitive style with which we have 
been concerned in oui laboratory (Wilkin ct *//., 1Q54, 1962) 


INDIC VTORS O* EMI N’T Ol Dill ERF M UTJON 

Articulated i\ global dimension of cognitive functioning 
We first identified this cognitive style, and the dimension ot personal 
functioning of which it is a pait, in perception, where \vc called 
it ‘field dependence- independence’. In a field dependent mode ot 
perceiving, perception is strongly dominated by the o\ ci -all organ- 
isation of the field, and parts of the field are experienced as ‘fused’. 
In a field-independent mode of perceiving, paits of the field aie 
experienced as discrete fiom organised backgiound. There is now 
considerable evidence that a tendency towards one or the other ways 
of perceiving is a consistent, pervasive char ac tensile of an individual’s 
perception. 

From our studies of the field dependence- independence dimension 
there has emerged a \urietv of perceptual tests for evaluating individual 
differences along this dimension In all of these tests the issue is whether 
or not the person is able to keep an object separate fiom organised field 
in perception. In one test, the ‘object’ is the poison's own body; in 
another, it is a stick; in still another, it is a simple geometric design. 
A brief account of these tests will make clearer the nature of the 
perceptual dimension they assess. 

One test, the Body-Adjustment Test, is concerned with perception of 
the position of the budy in space. The test evaluates the person's ability 
to perceive his body apart from the surrounding visual field, through 
reference to sensations of body position. The apparatus for this test 
consists of a small room, which can be tilted left or right, within which 
is a chair, which can also be tilted left or right. The subject’s task is to 
make his body straight while the room around him is tilted. Some 
persons in carrying out this task, move their bodies into alignment with 
the tilted room, and in that position report that they are straight, 
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though objectively tilted as much as thirty-five degrees, or even more. 
In this kind of performance, which we call ‘field-dependent’, perception 
of body position is dictated by the relation between the body and 
surrounding woild. There seems to be a fusion between body and field 
in experience. At the other extreme of the performance range, we find 
subjects who, regardless of the position of the surrounding room, are 
able to bring their bodies close to the true upright. Persons who perform 
in this fashion — we call it a ‘field-independent’ performance— seem 
to have an immediate sense of the separateness of their bodies from the 
surrounding world. 

Another of our tests of field-dependence again involves perception of 
the upright, but the object of perception is a neutral external object, a 
stick, instead of the body. The apparatus for this test consists of a 
luminous rod and frame, the onlv objects visible to the subject in the 
completely darkened room. With the frame lilted, the subject is 
leipured to adjust the rod to the upright. Some subjects perceive the 
rod as straight onlv when it is fully aligned with the tilted frame around 
it. Foi these field-dependent persons perception of rod position is 
dictated l>v the context provided by the axes of the surrounding frame. 
Thc\ cannot keep rod separate from frame; in this sense their percep- 
tion is global. Other subjects, at the opposite extreme, are able to 
adjust the rod moic or less to the true upright, independently of frame 
position. These field-independent person* are able to perceive a part of 
die field as discrete from the field; m this sense, their perception is 
anahtical. 

Still another test of field dep* ndence, the Embedded-Figures Test, 
requires the subject to locate a simple figure in a complex design which 
is so organised as to conceal the simple figure. For some persons the 
simple* figure almost ‘pops out* of the complex design. Their perception 
is field-independent. Others arc not able to find the simple figure within 
the* five minutes allowed. Their perception is field-dependent. 

People tend to perfoim in a consistent fashion in these three tests. 
The individual who cannot separate' the simple figure from the complex 
embedding design also cannot keep his body apart from the surround- 
ing tilted room or the rod apart froi ’he surrounding frame. Going 
beyond the particular tests I have described, this same individual is 
unable to keep item apart from context in a wide variety of other 
perceptual situations (including such classical ones as the constancies, 
illusions, reversible perspective) and in situations involving other sense 
modalities, as u ^ch (Axelrod and Cohen, 1961). Such consistency is 
indicative of a stylist tendency in perception. 

The particular stylistic tendencies we have been considering are not 
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limited to a person’s perception; they manifest themselves, in congruent 
form, m his intellectual activities as well. Thus, persons whose percep- 
tion is field-dependent do less well at solving problems which require 
isolating essential elements from the context in which they are presented 
and using them in different contexts, as, for example, the tasks 
employed by Duncku in his studic s of function il fixity 

It is because these stylistic tendencies extend across both perception, 
where we aie dealing with an lmmcdutelv present stimulus configur- 
ation, and intellectual functioning, where wc are dealing with symbolic 
representations, that wc utet to them as lugntme styles The particular 
cognitive style wc have been considering may be described as follows 
at one extreme there is a consistent tt ndcncy foi experience to be global 
and diffuse — the organisation ot the he’d as a whole dictates the m inner 
in which its parts are expei lenced At the other extreme there is i 
tendency for experience to be delineated and struetnicd — parts ot a field 
arc experienced as discrete and the field as a whole organised To the«c 
opposite* poles of the cognitive stvle wc ma\ applv the libels ‘globiJ 
and ‘articulated’ As with the dimension of peteeptu il field dependence, 
theie is no implication here that the. world is peopled In two finds ot 
human beings Seoics for anv Urgi group on tests ot this cognitive st\le 
show a continuous distribution 

I may add that a more globrl or mop" irtu ulatrd ejuihtv is \ stibh 
characteristic of an individuil s cognitive tuncMoning o\ci time There 
are also consistent s< x differences in the aiticul ition glob il cognitive 
dimension Kms ind men show greater irticulation thin girls and 
women Small but consistent sex differences in V sts of held dependence 
have been found with groups in the United Stitts, in a number >t 
western Luiopean countries (see t g , Andiuux, i <>5 5 ^ Ltnm.lt, urf , 
Chateau, 1959, 1 lanks, igsh> ^ it, 1955V and in Hong Kong, 1 Isiacl 
and Sierra Leone, Africa (Dawson, 1963) as well 

hvidtntc that the global aiticulated stvle ol ee)gmtive functioning is 
part of a still bioadti dimension of peisonal functioning has come from 
studies of the iclation of tins cognitive style to nature, of the bodv 
concept, ot the self and ot controls and defences 

Articulation of body concept 

Let me consider first oui studies of the body concept -that is to sa\, 
the systematic impitssion an individual has ot his body, cognitive and 
affective, const ious and unconscious. Our concern has been with the 
cognitive, rather than the libidinal aspects of the body concept, and 

1 Personal communication from Robert Goodnow 

2 Personal communication from Martin Rothman and Joel H. Kaplan. 
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with the articulated-global dimension in particular. In turning to the 
body concept, we are in effect shifting the spotlight from experience 
which has its primary source ‘out there’, our main concern to this 
point, to experience which has its primary source ‘within’. There is 
now considerable evidence that children and adults who show an 
articulated cognitive style in their performance in perceptual and 
intellectual tasks of the kind we have been considering are also likely 
to have an articulated body concept- -that it to say, they experience their 
bodies as having definite limits or boundaries and the parts within as 
discrete yet interrelated and formed into a definite structure. 

Performance in the Body-Adjustment Test itself permits some infer- 
ence about articulation of the body concept. Take, for example, the 
person who, in order to perceive his body as upright, aligns it with the 
tilted room, and in that position reports no experience of tilt. Such a 
fusion of body and field in experience, or inability to keep body and 
field separate, suggests a lack of clear body boundaries. 

In another, more famihur approach to study of the body concept, we 
have used the figure-drawing technique. To evaluate extent of articu- 
lation of drawings of human figures, made in response to the request 
to draw a person and then to draw a person of the opposite sex, a five- 
point sophistication-of-body -concept scale was devised. This scale docs 
not follow the usual projective uses of the figure-drawing technique 
but rather considers directly charactci istics of the figures drawn. Three 
areas of the drawings are considered in making ratings: form level, 
identity or role and sex diflercntiation and level of detailing. In a 
number of studies, scores for the figure-drawing test have been shown to 
relate significantly to measures of cognitive style. In the drawings of 
field-dependent children, we find very little detail and unrealistic 
representation of proportioning and of body parts Sexual characteristics 
arc shown minimally or not at all, so that in some pairs of drawings 
it is difficult to tell which is male and which is female. In most cases, 
there is no attempt at role representation. On the other hand, in the 
drawings of children whose perceptual performance is at the field- 
independent extreme we find the body drawn in realistic proportion. 
Parts of the body are presented in some detail and fairly realistically. 
There is clcai representation of sex and sex differences. Aside from 
indication of sex through body characteristics, the sex of the figure 
Is also indicated by such externals as clothing. We also find attempts 
at role representation, suggesting a sense of the uses to which the body 
may be put. These differences among children in the way in which 
they represent the body on paper are significantly related to how they 
perform in the cognitive tests in the laboratory. 
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It may appear from the description of the kinds of drawings they 
make that field-dependent children, who tend to make relatively 
unarticulatcd drawings, are just not as bright as field-independent 
children, who tend to make highly articulated drawings. Significant 
correlations are in fact found between figure-drawing articulation scores 
and total IQ. Several studies have shown, however, that this relation 
is carried mainly by particular subtests of standard intelligence tests 
which, like the cognitive tests we use, have the task requirement of 
separating item from context. These subtests are block design, picture 
completion and object assembly which in p, st factor analytic studies of 
the Wcchsler were shown to load what we would designate an 
‘analytical factor’ (Cohen, 1057, I( W)* There are onl\ low, non- 
significant relations between figure-drawing articulation scoics and 
scores for the Wcchsler vocabulary, information and comprehension 
subtests which have been shown to define a ‘verbal -comprehension 
factor'. I should mention that scores for tests of field-dependence, 
similarly, relate vcr\ highly to scores for the triumvirate of block 
design, picture completion and object assembly; and they do not Mate 
to scores for the triumvirate of vocabulary, information, and compre- 
hension (Goodenough and Karp, 1961 ; Karp, 1963). 

The soph isti cation -of-body -concept scale is easily learned ant! applied, 
even by persons without experience in the figure- drawing technique. 
Checks on interjudge agreement in a number of studies have shown 
good reliability. And, as we have just seen, sloics based on the scale 
relate well to scores of tesls of the aiticulated-global cognitive dimen 
sion. These chaiactc rislics ol the scale, together with the case of obtain- 
ing figure drawings from subjects, makt the scale a useful assessment 
technique. 

Let me interpolate that other studies, using more experimental means 
to evaluate articulation, have confirmed the relation between aiticu 
lation of body concept and cognitive style (Epstein, 1957; Silverman 
et al 1961). 

Sense of separate identity 

To continue, persons with a more aiticulated or more global mode of 
cognitive functioning also difler in an important aspect of the selt, 
namely, sense of separate identity. Persons with an articulated cognitive 
style give evidence of a developed sense of separate identity — that is to 
say, they have an awareness of needs, feelings, attributes which thev 
recognise as their own and which they identify as distinct from those of 
others. Sense of separate identity implies experience of the self as 
segregated. It also implies experience of the self as structured; internal 
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frames of reference have been formed and are available as guides for 
definition of the self. The less developed sense of separate identity of 
persons with a global cognitive stvlc manifests itself in reliance on 
external sources for definition of their attitudes, judgements, sentiments 
and of their views of themselves. 

The nature of this relation may be made clearer by considering a few 
studies from among die many that have been done in this area. 

Konstadt and Forman (1965) observed that children with a global 
cognitive style, when taking a test under stress and so concerned about 
their performance, looked up at the fare of the adult examiner about 
twice as often as children with an articulated cognitive style. Similarly, 
Crutchfield, Woodworth and Albrecht (1958) found that persons with 
a global cognitive style were relatively better at recognising and 
recalling faces of people they had been with earlier. Messick and 
Damarin (1964) observed that field-dependent subjects showed greater 
incidental learning than field-independent subjects when the incidental 
material consisted of human faces; the relation is in the opposite 
direction with non-human incidental material (Witkin et al 1962). 
These studies suggest that persons with a global style are particularly 
attentive to faces, the major source of cues as to what others are feeling 
and thinking. The reliance of persons with a global cognitive style on 
external sources for self-definition was demonstrated in quite a different 
way by Linton (1955). She found that in an autokinctic situation, such 
persons more often changed their judgement about movement of the 
point of light in conformance with the suggestion of a planted con- 
federate. The results of these and numerous other studies may be 
summarised by saying that the person for whom the frame around the 
rod, or the room mound his body, strongly influence the manner in 
which rod and body are experienced, is, similarly, strongly influenced 
by the immediate social context in his experience of himself. 

I would like to mention here a recently completed study by Wincstine 
(1964) on the ‘twinning reaction’ of boy twins because of the particu- 
larly direct way in which sense of separate identity was evaluated. 
The twinning reaction, assessed by interview, was rated as strong for 
a given twin if in his specific attitudes, feelings and actions he showed 
that he experienced himself as an integral part of the twinship rather 
than as individuated. Twins rated high on the twinning reaction were 
strikingly more field-dependent and their representation of the body 
in their figure drawings much more global. In fact, so specific a 
characteristic as whether the twins dressed alike or differently proved 
to be significantly discriminating with regard to both perceptual field- 
dependence and nature of body concept in figure drawings. It would be 
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of interest to study the parents of twins m relation to strength of the 
twinning reaction We might expect that mothers of twins who show 
a weak twinning leaction and who are field independent to perceive 
their twins as separate individuals, rather than as a unit; to have a 
distinct relation with tuh child; and to foster the separation of the 
twins These expectations are based on an earlier finding that mothers 
of more field independent children, in their interactions with them, 
give then children grtatir oppoitunity for separation (Witkin tt al , 

Differences between field dependent ar» cl field independent prisons, 
as a function of diffeienct m sense of separate identity, have even been 
observed in charactc ristics of thur dicams In an expcnmcntal study of 
dre uning, using upid e\e movements and Stigei EEG sleep is 
indicators of the drtim stitc, Lewis tt al (ig66) obseivcd that field 
dependent subjects inure often ditimed oveitly about the hboiaioi\ 
situation Moreover, in a iccent anaKsis of the d ita from that stud) we 
found 1 difference between field dependent md field independent 
subjects m the kinds ot incorporation thc\ mule 1 ldd dependent 
subjects moic often hid dicams concerned with then relation to tht 
expemnenter Appnentl\ these subjects get ‘c uight up tyotc with 
another pason in the liboiatoi\ situ Hum is we hive found the) do 
in gcneial, and these feelings art \ arm d over into the dre im 

Specialisation of defences 

Finall), let me comment on the ulition between cognitive sl\lc md 
nature of defences Studies hive shown that persons who experience 
in aitieulited tishion tenel to use specialised dctenc< s as lsolitiori 
In contnst, peisons with a global cogr itive st)le tend to use such 
dtfcncts is missive uprcssion and pumitive denul These latter 
defences involve m lndiscriminitc, tot il blotting out ot memorv foi 
past expci iences and ot perception of stimuli Compired to such 
mechanisms as isolition, they leprescnt iclativelv non specific wavs ot 
functioning 

The eonti isting kinds of dc fences used by peisons with a more globil 
or more aitieulited cognitive sivlt may be conceived in turns similti 
to those wc used cuhcr m ehai utc using thur cognitive functioning 
In the last anilvsis, defences help determine the content ot a person’s 
experience -what enters into consciousness and what is put aside 
They do this, in part, through regulating the interrelation between 
affect, on the one hand, and ideation and perception, on the other. 
It setms U u<“ oi persons with a global cognitive st\le that feelings 
strongly influence thought and perception , m other words , that feelings 
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arc not kept sufficiently discrete from thoughts and percepts. This is 
congruent with what we saw happen within their perception, where 
again they are unable to ‘keep things separate’ — as body separate from 
field, rod separate from frame or simply figure separate from 
organised ground. Persons with an articulated cognitive style, in their 
use of isolation, maintain the discreteness of feelings and ideas, al- 
though the feeling component may be ‘split off’. 

This view of communalitv in mode of functioning in the areas of 
cognition and of defences may be made more evident by considering 
a few representative studies. 

Bertini (1961) carried out a study of the relation between cognitive 
style and defences, following this view. He considered that the 
‘capacity’ to separate and isolate an idea from its emotional content, 
involved in the mechanism of isolation, parallels the capacity in 
field-independent perception to ‘separate several elements from the 
phenomenal field in isolating them from a context'. To assess the use of 
isolation as a defence, Bertini relied on the Rorschach, basing his 
analysis on the work of Schafer (1954). The expectation that the 
tendency to use isolation would go with field-independent perception 
was confirmed. 

A recent study by Minard* on perceptual defence effectively com- 
plements Bertini’s study. Words matched in structure and previously 
found in a frec-association test to be neutral or charged for the 
particular subject, were presented tachistoscopicallv. Persons who were 
field-dependent showed a considerable perceptual-defence effect; their 
speed of perception of words was markedly affected by whether or 
not the word carried an emotional connotation for them. Percept and 
feeling were, in other words, not kept separate. Field-independent 
persons showed no difference in speed of perception of neutral and 
charged words, suggesting discreteness of percept and feeling. In their 
use of denial and repression as characteristic defences, persons with a 
global cognitive style are in effect showing a particularly extreme 
influence of feeling on percepts and memories. In these instances the 
total experience, including both its cognitive and affective components, 
is ‘split off’. 

A particularly striking example of this kind of complete blotting out 
of experience by field-dependent persons is found in their tendency to 
forget their dreams, presumably because of their use of repression as a 
characteristic defence. A connexion between field-dependence and 
dream recall ha, been found by Eagle 4 in one study of ten-year-olds 

* Personal communication from James Minard. 

* Personal communication from Carol Eagle. 
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and in another study of seventeen-year-olds. It has been observed by 
Linton 5 and Schonbar (1964) with groups of college students. More 
recendy it was found again in an analysis we made of data from the 
study of Lewis et ah (1966). Eight subjects at each extreme of the 
field-dependence dimension were picked from their total group of 
forty-six college students. Considering frequency of dream reports in a 
home dream diary these subjects kept, seven of the eight most field- 
dependent subjects and only one of the eight most field-independent 
subjects were found to be ‘non -reporters’ — that is, failed to recall 
dreams. Recent evidence from studies using rapid eye movement and 
Stage-i EEG sleep as indicators of dreaming makes it entirely clear 
that everyone dreams a number of times each night (Aserinsky and 
Klcitman, 1953; Dement and Kleitman, 1957). A lack of dream reports 
is therefore indicative of a failure to recall dreams rather than a failure 
to dream. 

The hypothesis that the failure of field-dependent persons to 
remember their dreams is, in part at least, a function of repression, is 
being tested in a study Donald Goodenough, Helen Lewis, Arthur 
Shapiro and I arc carrying out. This study is making use of a technique 
Helen Lewis and I developed in an earlier preliminary study (Witkin 
and Lewis, 1965). The technique consists of creating an important- 
psychological event for the person just before he goes to sleep and 
obtaining his subsequent dreams by awakening him during each 
period of rapid eve movement and Stage-i EEC/. The prc sleep event 
we use consists, on some occasions, of viewing an emotionally charged 
film; on other occasions, viewing a neutral film; and on still other 
occasions, an encounter with another person through the medium of 
suggestion. The results of the preliminary study showed, first of 
all, that the pre-sleep event often found expression in the subject’s 
subsequent dreams in a clearly identifiable way. Further, reports from 
subjects that they had been dreaming, but could not remember the 
dream, occurred more often on awakenings following the exciting 
pre-sleep event than on awakenings following the neutral pre-sleep 
event. We anticipated this outcome on the premise that the exciting 
pre-sleep event, by ‘charging’ subsequent dreams, would make these 
dreams better ‘candidates for repression' and so reduce dream recall. 
In the study Goodenough, Lewis, Shapiro and 1 arc now doing we 
are following this same procedure of pre-sleep stimulation, using field- 
dependent and field-independent persons as our subjects. It is our 
expectation that field-dependent persons will be more likely to ‘lose’ 
dreams charged by an exciting pre-sleep experience. Such an outcome 

5 Personal communication from Harriet Linton. 
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would lend further support to the view that field-dependent persons 
tend to use repression as .1 typical mode of defence. 

Summary oj indicators of differentiation 

Reviewing the evidence considered to this point, a tendency towards a 
more global or more articulated cognitive style has been shown to be 
associated with differences in body concept, in sense of separate identity 
and in nature of defences. It is now our \iew that the characteristics 
which make up the contrasting constellations described may be con- 
ceived as diverse manifestations of more developed or less developed 
psychological differentiation. Thus, we consider it more differentiated 
if, in his perception of the world, the person perceives parts of the field 
as discrete and the field as structured. We considu it more differentiated 
if, in his concept of his body, the person has a definite sense of the 
boundaries of the body and of the interi elation among its parts. 
We consider it more differc ntiated if the person has a feeling of himself 
as an individual distinct from others and has inLernalised, developed 
standards to guide his view of the woild and of himself. We consider it 
nioic chffcienttated if the defences the person uses aie specialised. 
It is our view that these various charactei istu s, which we have found to 
duster together, .ue not the end-produi ts of development in separate 
channels, but are diverse expicssions of an underlying process of 
development towards greater ps\chologieal complexity. ‘Level of 
differentiation’ is a concept which encourages us to look across psycho- 
logical areas and pi o vide s a basis for thinking about self-consistency 
in individual psychological m ike-up. 

The level of differentiation at which a peison functions may be 
assessed in different areas. For clinical evaluation one or several areas 
may be considered. It is perhaps bcs L assessed through the peison’s 
cognitive style where, as noted earlier, objective experimental means 
of evaluation may be used. In this sense a person's cognitive style, in 
the articulated-global dimension, may be considered a ‘tracer element’. 
Certainly, assessment of psychological differentiation need not be 
limited to the cognitive sphere. It mav also be assessed effectively, for 
example, in the area of the body co. .'pt, by means of die figure- 
drawing sophistication-of-body-concept scale which I described earlier. 
In our own work, when we want to make a rapid assessment 
with regard to differentiation we use the Embedded-Figures Test 
and Figure-Drawing Test, both of which are easily administered and 
scored, but time permitting, we like to use the Rod-and-Framc Test 
as well. If the Wechsler has been given, we use the score for the block- 
design subtest, which, as we saw, is very similar in its requirements 
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to the tests of field-dependence and is in fact a good test of field- 
dependence. 
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J. Kagan Developmental studies in 

reflection and analysis* 


The varied and murky phenomena implied by the word cognition 
range from the unrestrained racing of images and words to the more 
orderly, goal-directed sequence of mediated steps that arc activated by 
the desire to solve a problem or acquire a new cognitive structure. 
This chapter restricts itself to the latter domain of cognitive events, 
specifically to the processes of stimulus classification and hypothesis 
selection Three sequential operations tvpically occur when a person is 
confronted with a problem— -an initial categorisation of the relevant 
information, storage of the coded categorisation and, finally, the im- 
posing of transformations (formal algorithms or mediational elabora- 
tions) upon the encoded data. The nature of the categorisation, trans- 
formation or elaborative mediation is governed, of course, by the nature 
of the problem. Students of cognitive development have generally 
assumed that the striking differences among the intellectual products 
of children of different ages or among children of the same age were 
attributable primarily to differences in the availability of vocabulary, 
possession of deductive or inductive rules and mediational diversity. In 
essence, the superior intellectual performance of older, in comparison to 
younger, children has been ascribed to the greater knowledge reper- 
toire of the older children. This supposition is intuitively attractive and 
empirically verified. It is not surprising, therefore, that psychologists 
have not seriously entertained the possibility that other factors may 
contribute to age and individual differences in the form and quality of 

* Reprinted from A. H. Kidd and J. E. Rivoirc, Eds, Perceptual Develop- 
ment in Children , New York, International Universities Press, 1966, pp. 
487-505. 5 * 7 - 22 . 
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cognitive products. Specifically, there has been a tendency to ignore die 
relevance of differences in two aspects of information processing — 
differences in the degree of stimulus analysis that precedes initial cod- 
ing, and die degree of reflection attendant upon classification and 
hypothesis selection. It now appears that children and adults have 
clear preference hierarchies with respect to these two variables. The 
empirical work described in this essay is an inquiry into the significance 
of these two variables that are so intimately involved in the initial classi- 
fication phase of problem solving, the phase during which external 
information is given its first symbolic coding, and the best possible 
solution sequence is selected. 

To preview the heart of tin chapter, we have discerned two stable 
dimensions upon which children and adults are distributed. The first is 
called reflcction-impulsivitv and describes the degree to which the 
child reflects upon altc riutive classifications of a stimulus or alternative 
solution hypotheses in situations in which manv response possibilities 
(i.e. classifications or solution hvpoihcvs) aie available simultaneously, 
in these situations some children have a fast conceptual tempo; they 
impulsive!) report the fust classification th.it occurs to them or carry 
out the first solution sequence tint appeals appropriate. The reflective 
children, on the other hand, charactensticalh dela\ before reporting a 
classification or carrying out a solution h)pothesis. Thev actively con- 
sider the alternatives available to th< m and compare their validity. The 
reflective child behaves as if he cared that his tint response be as close 
to correct as possible. 

The reader is urged to w'*hho!d an\ premature tendency to stereo- 
l\pe the reflective child as excessively cautious 01 frightened, and the 
impulsive child as daring, divergent or creative. The evidence to be 
presented does not allow such a glib evaluative template to be placed 
upon this class of bchavi >ur. Vv’e enjoin the reader to he reflective, and 
to withhold evaluation of the ‘goodness’ of this predisposition until 
all the evidence has been considered. 

A second dimension, called visual analyst, describes the child’s 
tendency to analyse complex stimuli into their component parts. Some 
children fractionate a stimulus into small subunits; others label and 
react to a larger stimulus chunk. Analysis is relatively independent of 
reflection, and each of these variables contributes variance to a variety 
of cognitive products. 

This line of inquiry was originally stimulated by an observation that 
piqued our curiosity because it did not agree with contemporary ideas 
concerning modal classification and conceptualisation habits among 
normal subjects. Specifically, we found that when adult subjects were 
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asked to select, from a large array of human figures, ‘a group of figures 
that went together on some conceptual basis’, a sizeable number 
grouped these paper figures on the basis of a shared objective element 
that was a component part of the total stimulus (eg ‘These three 
men go together because they have no hair\ or ‘These people are all 
holding an object in thetr hands') We called this class of concepts 
analytic because the basis for the grouping always involved a differen 
tiated component of a set of diverse stimuli. What was more sui prising 
however, were the bchaviouial chaiactenstics of the men who preferred 
this class of concepts to the more popular conceptual categories of 
absti act-mfercntial or thematic The men who preferred analytic con- 
cepts weie behaviour.il 1 \ more independent, more corictintd with 
intellectual mastery, slightly more intelligent, more desiious of social 
recognition and displayed moic spontaneous sudomotor activity at 
jest than men who did not report many analytic concepts (Kagan, Moss 
and Sigcl, i^b}) This cluster of attributes elicited cognitive dissonance, 
for we would have thought that ambitious, blight, independent men 
would prefer elegint, abstract concepts (1 e happv solditis, povertv 
stricken people, creative aitists) to the moic stimulus hound concepts 
classified as analvti* 

Most of the work during the last four vcirs has involved school age 
childicn and his attempted to atnpliiy our undcistmding ol «he signifi 
cancc of the analvtic conceptual response md to discover its immediate 
and histoiical antecedents The results indie itc that spontmeous ana- 
lytic concepts uc the product of the ] >int action oi the two more funda- 
mental variables of lelleuion and visu il anah sis 

There is, at pusent, more information op the stibihtv and sigmh 
cance of the reflection impulsivits dimension than thuc is on tlu 
variable of visual analvsis The dati are ptisuasnc m indicating that 
the child s tendency to reflect on alternative responses (in situations 
where sevcial alternatives aic a\ ulable simultaneously generalises 
across varied problem situ itions, md shows umarkible intraindividual 
stability o\ci periods ranging fiorn two to twenty months The opera- 
tional definition of the reflection variable is response time m problem 
situations m which the subject is picsentcd with a srandaid stimulus 
and an array containing the standard and five to ten highly similar 
variants* The child is required to select the one stimulus in the array 
that is identical to the standard There is typically a negative corre- 
lation between response time and number of errors (1 e incorrect 
selections) in these problem situations Children who delay before 
offering their first answer make fewer errors The adjective ‘reflective' is 
most descriptive of the child who has long 1 esponse times and few errors. 
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REFLECTION AND ANALYSIS: MEASUREMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL CHANCES 

This section describes the test situations used most frequendv with 
children to assess the rcilection and analysis variables, and the relations 
among die major variables derived from these tests. 

Conceptual style test ( CST ) 

This test consists of thirty stimuli, each illustrating line drawings ot 
thiec familiar objects The child is asked to select two pictures that arc 
alike in some wav and to state the reason for his grouping. The items 
were constructed so that an analytic concept (i.e. a concept based on 
similarity in an objective element that was a differentiated component 
of onl\ two of the stimuli) competed with an indiffeicntial -abstract or 
thematic concept. The analytic concept tvpicallv was a less obvious 
conceptual association to the stimulus card than an inferential or 
thematic concept. The two major variables derived from this test were 
the number of analytic concepts and the average icsponsc time to con- 
cept selection. Fig. 4.1 illustrates three stimuli from this test. 

The most common analytic concept to the watch- man-ruler item 
was* ‘The watch and mler have numbers’; to the zebra-shii t-striped- 
shut lttnr ‘These two have stripes’* to the* house-match-pipe item: 
‘The house and pipe have smoke coming from them’. These concepts 
were called analytic because the numliers, stripes and smoke were 
objective, diffeientialcd components of the total stimulus. 

Decayed recall of designs {DRT) 

In this test a simple design was presented for five seconds. This 
standaid test was then removed, and attti fifteen seconds an array of 
eight, nine or ten stimuli was present! 1 . The S selected the one design 
that was identical to the standaid. Tne major variables derived were 
n umbei of eriois (a secondary distinction was made between major and 
minoi criors) and avnage response time. Fig. 4.2 illustrates a sample 
item. 

Matching familiar figures ( MFF) 

This task was basically similar to the DRT, but illustrated familiar 
objects rather than geometric designs and, unlike DRT, contained 
no memory requirement. The S was shown a picture (the standard) and 
six similar stimuli, only one of which was identical to the standard. 
The S selected th : one stimulus that was identical to die standard. The 
standard and variations were always available to the subject. The 
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lmjoi \ jn ihlcs semed win munbti of uhxs, uid i\ci ige response 
turn lofnst selection I lg 4 ^l'liist itt s 1 simple item 

Haptu timal man king {H\ M) 

In this task, the child Hist csploicd with his hngets a w xiden leirro 
(approxiniatclv three inehts squaie) to which he had no visual access 
He was allowed an unlimited time to explore the form, and when he 
withdrew his hands, he was presented with a visual array of five 
stimuli, one of which illustrated the form he had explored hapticillj 
The twenty item test contained geometric forms as well as familiar 
objects and )icldcd three variables errois, n sponse tune and palpation 
time (1 e time S devoted to tactual exploiation of die wooden form). 
Fig. 4 4 illustrates a sample item 
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Visual anal) us 

I his t isk assessed the 

degree to which the child attiehed a 

new label 


to component p tits oi i mmi J stimulus while issou itmg the new label 
with the whole stimuli s piUtrn Ibis t isk wis Hoarded as a measure 
ot a \isuall) in ihtic lltitudc I he stimuli were disigns that contained 
th et distinct components bid ground, hgural form and dement. The 
bickground iomponf ntwi* i *cpc titivc p'ittcin, the figural component 
refund to the shipc into which the disuctc dements tdl That i*, the 
elements were sm ill, disc rcte geometric foitus th it tr iced out the figural 
pattern T lg 4 s illusti ites is »mrL item 
The design m the upper lelt comer of the lllustiation was the 
stimulus to which tht < laid issociate 1 nonsense c yll ihle The semi- 
eudes were the bukgtoi id <011 poncuts, the tn ngleswerc he element 
components, md the ‘st lire isc pattern wis tht figunl component 
In the idmimsti ti n ol this tisk, the child first learned four different 
nonsense syllables to 'ach of foui different complex designs When the 
child reuhed criterion (eight consecutive comet trials) he was given 
a response transfer tisk In this tun 1 task he was shown separate 
illustrations on the bnckgiound element and figm il components, each 
without inv perecptuil support tiom the other two aspects of the 
ongmal design Thus, with rctcrcna to big 45, the child would be 
shown the semicircles, the triangles or the ‘suitcase’ and asked to 
apply the correct nonsense sylhblc The transfu task contained two 
illusti itions of each of the three components for each of the four 
design > (twenty four items in all) During the trinsfei senes the four 
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nonsense s\ liable s, which were printed on taids, wert ilw.us available 
to the child to insure that mcor r ect labelling of the scparitc com 
ponents would not be due to toi getting of the newlv acciuired labels 
After a short recess, a second set of foui different designs was pre- 
sented, and the child was ashed to pc rtorm a similar task The m ijor 
variables derived from these tasks wcie numbci of ground, figural 
and element components labelled correctly on each task 
The five tests described above have been administered to children m 
grades i to 4 [ ages sis to nine] from a vanctv of schools (1 minimum 
of fiftv boys and fifty gnls at each grade level) I lgs 4 6, 4 7 and 4 8 
illustrate the changes in eriors, response time, and level of visual 
analysis over these foui grades. 
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1 ig 4 4 Sampli itun from II VM 

The dcvtltpmtnl il tienu ino.cite th it, with age, that is 1 linear 
mtreist in analvtu conetpts on the OST, .1 de^rcist in errois and an 
increase 111 respons time on DRT MFF and HVM The visual- 
malvsis cl it 1 are mote complex, but provocative Ihtrt it a marked 
'nertase, with age, in collect labcllu g ot the figuial component, accom- 
panied b> pooiei it cognition of the backgiound components More 
over, vudi age, boys have higher recognition scoies for ground and 
element components than do girls, suggesting ll at the bovs are visually 
more tnalytic 

Since the DR 1 , MI b ind HVM tas *s are easier for older children, 
and the older childicn make fewer errors, the correlation between 
lesponse time and age suggests that a disposition favouring reflection 
over alte inative solution hypotheses grows stronger as the child 
matures Supplen 1 ntai v d ita from other studies support this conclusion. 
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Fig. 4.5 Sample item from visual analysis uv-k 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG RESPONSE TIME, RECOGNITION ERRORS AND 
VERBAL ABILITY 

The three perceptual recognition tasks (DRT, MFF and HVM) were 
similar in their psychological requiicments, and all yielded the two 
variables of recognition errors and response time. In almost cvciy 
sample studied there has been a negative relationship between frequency 
of recognition errors and average response time (i.e. the latency be- 
tween presentation of the array of alternatives and the , hild’s first 
selection), the coefficients typically ranging between - 0-30 and — 0-60. 
There was also a negative, but lower, relation between recognition 
errors and verbal ability (mean score on three verbal subtests of the 
WISC: vocabulary, information and similarities). The relation between 
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Developmental changes In visual analysis 


Element components 



Girls 

Boys 


Fig. 4.8 Developmental changes in visual analysis 


errors and verbal ability wa* typically lower for boys than for girls. 
Response time to these tasks, however, was independent of verbal 
ability, the correlations typically falling below 0-20. Thus, the reflec- 
tion-impulsivity dimension appeared to be relatively orthogonal to the 
traditional construct of verbal intelligence. The moderate relation be- 
tween recognition errors and verbal skills, in girls especially, suggests 
that the basic cognitive processes implied by the phrase ‘high verbal 
intelligence’ (e.g. richer verbal resources, greater self-confidence, 
problem-solving skills, stronger motivation to perform with compe- 
tence) have some relevance for accuracy in perceptual recognition 
tasks among school-age children. Multiple correlation coefficients with 
recognition errors as the criterion and verbal ability and response time 
as the two predictors have yielded coefficients in die seventies. 

There was remarkable consistency of recognition-error scores across 
the three tasks (coefficients typically ranged from 0-30 to o-6o for 
different groups), and even higher intertask consistency for response 
times across the diree tasks. Moreover, average response time on one 
task (DRT, for example) predicted not only response time but also 
errors on a second recognition task (MFF or HVM). Finally, both 
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recognition errors and response time on DRT were highly stable over 
short (nine weeks) and long (seventeen months) periods. In sum, 
response time appears to be a critical conceptual variable; it shows 
generality over tasks, stability over time, and is relatively independent 
of verbal skills. The occurrence ot recognition errors is a more complex 
variable, for it is related both to response time and to the multiple 
factors associated with verbal skills. 


PSVC UOlOC.lCtt < ORRU vi is 01 sNvnnc <oNums 

Numerous studies early in the research attempted to explore the psycho- 
logical correlates of analytic concepts on the CST ^Kagan, Moss and 
Sigcl, 1963; Kagan ct at , 1964; Lee, Kagan and Rabson, 1963). The 
carl\ work on reflective and anal\tic attitudes used the CST because we 
wcie not yet aware ot the role ot the fundamental variables of response 
time and visual analysis. We teahsed only recently that the production 
of analytic concepts is a joint function ot these two variables. Analytic 
concepts aie most like 1\ to occur when the child pauses to consider 
alternative conceptual groupings on the CST and has a penchant for 
analvsing visual stimuli into smaller components This section sum- 
marises some salient characteristics of children whe report a large 
number of analytic concepts, a response disposition that involves the 
reflection-impulsn it\ dimension. 

It will be recalled that the frequcncs of analyse concepts inueased 
with age and this disposition showed stabilm over a one-\eai period 
(r longed fiom o 47 to 0-73). 

An mipiessionistically consistent cluster of chaiacteustics was pos- 
sessed by seven- to ten vcar-old boss who reported many analytic 
concepts. These boys weie less distracts >le in th'* class-room, less likely 
to display task-inelcvantgioss motor benaviour on the plavgrjund or in 
a restrictive laboratory setting and less likely to report manv incorrect 
solutions. They wcie moie likely to become involved in sedentary tasks 
requiring long periods of concenti ation, more hkelv to prefer intellec- 
tual vocations that required motoric passivity (e.g. scientist, writer), 
and typically pioduccd more complete J f » wings of objects. One of the 
most objective demonstrations of the relationship between motoric 
restlessness and analytic attitude was contained in the positive associa- 
tion between analytic concepts and regular, non-variable respiratory 
rhythms during episodes ot rest and episodes when the boy was attend- 
ing to simple visi* '1 or auditory stimuli (Kagan and Rosman, 1964). 
Moreover, boys with many analytic concepts demonstrated greater 
cardiac deceleration when asked to attend to external stimuli. Cardiac 
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deceleration and regular respiration rates have been shown to be re- 
liable indexes of the degree to which a person invests attention in 
external stimuli (Lacey, 1959). It appears, therefore , that young boys 
who prefer analytic concepts are more capable of sustained attention 
to visual inputs than less analytic youngsters. 

Analytic concepts were positively associated with long response 
times to the CST and DRT and with correct labelling of the element 
components in the visual analysis task, but negatively x elated to recogni- 
tion errors on the DRT. Moreover, children who produced large num- 
bers of analytic concepts, in contrast to those with tew concepts, mani- 
fested earlier acquisition (in a standard concept-formation task) of 
concepts requiring visual analysis. Examples of such concepts are 
‘objects with a missing leg’, and ‘objects with a black band around 
them’. However, the analytic child did not show easier acquisition of 
concepts that did not require visual anahsis (Lee, Kagin and Rabson, 
1963). Finally, there was a moderate relationship, among gitls, between 
rejection of traditional sex-role interests and anahtic concepts. There 
was no such relationship among boss. 

Study of all the data gathered so far suggests the following inter- 
pretation of anal) tic concepts on the CST. To almost every Jtcrn on the 
CST the most obvious way of grouping two pit tines insolves a 
thematic relation between the pair (sec Fig. 4.1). For example, the 
compelling associational tendency to the item illustiating a wrist 
watch, a man and a ruler is to link the watch and the man function- 
ally (c.g. the man wears the watch). The pre-potent association to the 
house with smoke coming from the chimne\, the matches and the pipe 
is a functional link betwien the matches and pipe. If the child is to 
produce an anahtic concept he must sr.ppiess these initially strong, 
culturally popular associations, and reflect on alternative gioupings. 
He must display response uncertainty. If, in addition to the tendency 
to reflect over alternative responses, he also has a disposition favouring 
visual analysis, he is likely to pioduce an analytic concept. The capacity 
to delay in the service of reflection, together with a predisposition to 
visual analysis, appear to be the critical determinants of anahtic con- 
cepts. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF RLCOGNUION ERRORS A\D 
RESPONSE TIME 

The early work with the CST led quickly to an appreciation of the 
variable of reflection in problems presenting multiple-answer possibili- 
ties. This realisation prompted the investigations with the DRT, and 
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later with tbrMFF and HVM usks. It was noted eather that rncoan,- 
uon crrou and response tme on DR T were highly stable oyer time and 
were con elated with errors and response time on the MFF and f JVM 
Recognition eirors and itsponse times cliffV r in their patterns of 
relations m several respects First, response time wis typically 
orthogonal to verbal abilit\ tor both sevvs, whereas trior scores usually 
had a low but significant negative correlation with verbal skills. More 
over, visual analysis scores (i c. coireet labelling of figure and element 
components) wcic negative Iv rel ited to recognition criois, but not to 
response Umc Finally, respemsc time usuilh manifested moic con- 
sistent intertask genciality and gi cater stability o\et time than the eirot 
scores, tn one elaborate studs, the aveiagc icsponse time to 108 tachisto- 
sco f it exposures (six different pictures^ wis positively related to re- 
sponse time on MFF (average ? =o 40) We have coined the phrase 
conceptual tempo’ to dcscnbr the connotitivi meaning we assign to 
the icdcction vainblt vomc chiMicn ionsistentl\ spew out the first 
reasonable bvpotbcsis thit o cuis to them without pausing to refleet on 
its piohablt validitv Then sti itegy of problem solving has a shotgun 
chirietci, tF. ehilel files a fusillade ul tnswers in the hope that one 
will be comet, 01, puli tps, because he nod< immediate feedback from 
the t nvnonmc nt to intoim him of the qu ihtv v)t his pcifoimanet Hits 
eluld contiasts with one who Ji 11 u tuisti^ illv pluses to consider die 
chilntnml \ lliditv of sevu 1] hvpotheses This child behaves as it he 
had 1 stiong desne to be as coirect is possible on his fust lttempt, and 
he is able to tolei ite the tmhiguitv and tension inheitnt in the period of 
silent e that is an inevitable concomitant of response selection. Two 
cjualifn itions ire in order licse geoeia' statements about the signifi- 
cance of long response times apply onlv to those problem situ itions in 
whieh ill tli' allemitivts ue av iilable imultaneouslv (either in vi»ual 
form as 111 the DRT, ut a r tnent il im t^cs) 1 Thes' ee oelusic ns do not 
apply to problems foi which the child has no immediate solution hypo- 
thesis (c g What is the cube root of 8io ? ), 01 to situ itions in which the 
child is so atiaid of failure th *t he is leluctant to offer an\ answer We 
believe that our test situations minimise the latte t possibility, but are 
exploring ways of detec ting the c\cessn<l\ feu ful child who may show 
long icsponse times Wc are curicnth working on a method to detect 
two small gioups of subjects for whcjm the above genu alisations about 
response times mav not alwavs apply. There is, on the one hand, a 
small gioup of bright subjects who Can have relatively fast response 

'The assumption thit response rime is a sensitise index of response 
uncertainty was well demonstrated in a recent study by Morin and Fornn 
(1963). 
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times on easy tasks (like DRT) but make few errors. These children 
do not have fast response time on the MFF because this task is more 
difficult than the DRT. It is crucial to use tasks that are of optimum 
difficulty for each age level to guarantee that fast response times typic- 
ally lead to high error scores. A second anomalous group, also small, 
contains children whose long response times result from extreme fear. 
These children may have high error scores, for they are not reflecting 
upon alternative possibilities during the long delay. They fail to re- 
spond quickly because they have no idea what to say and are afraid 
of offering any answer. It is likely that crimination of children who 
show both excessively long response times and high error scores will 
permit us to understand with greater clarity the antecedents of the 
reflection variable. 

When recognition errors or response time on DRT or MFF were 
used as indexes of the reflcction-impulsivitv dimension, an impres- 
sionistically consistent set of relationships to other behaviours emerged. 
Impulsive children (i.e. high errors and fast response times) showed a 
marked increase in errors of commission on a serial learning task (i.e. 
reporting words not originally present on the list) after being told that 
their performance on the serial learning task was inadequate. The 
more impulsive the child prior to the learning task, the greater his 
increase in errors of commission following this threat. 

There is much similarity between recognition errors on DRT, HVM 
or MFF, and orthographic ei rors in reading. One might expect these 
two classes of errors to be related in \oung children learning to read. In 
a recently completed study of 130 first-grade children we found a strong 
positive relationship between errors in recognising three-letter words 
(i.e. big, dog, cat, nap) and errors on DRT, MFF or HVM. However, 
there was a minimal relationship between the accuracy of recognition of 
single letters and errors on DRT, MFF or HVM. To illustrate, the 
correlation for sixty-five boys between HVM errors and word errors 
was 0-47 (p<o*ooi); the correlation with single-letter errors was only 
0-19. It appears that the tendency to read log for dog , cat for pot , or 
eat for car is related to a disposition towards impulsive selection of 
hypotheses, even when the child has mastered the individual graphemes 
of his language. 

It should be noted, finally, that recognition errors and response times 
are not influenced appreciably by the degree of acceptance or warmth 
displayed by an examiner. A carefully controlled experiment in which 
examiner rapport was manipulated (warm v. impersonal, cold approach 
to the child) did not allow rejection of the null hypothesis (Kagan et at., 
1964). 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VISUAL ANALYSIS 

Systematic work on visual analysis has only recently begun, and less 
information is available on the significance of this variable. As noted 
earlier, there is a developmental shift in preferred perceptual focus. 
First-grade children initiallv recognise the solitary background com- 
ponents with greater accuracy than second-, durd- or fourth-grade 
children. The older children are more accurate in recognising the soli- 
tary figural components. Second, accurate recognition of the element 
components was associated with early recognition of tachistoscopically 
presented scenes that contained incongruous elements. This is a reason- 
able association, for a disposition towatds visual analysis should facili- 
tate early recognition of pictures that contain one or two incongruous 
elements (e.g. person in a woman’s dress smoking a pipe; living-room 
with a tret). Finally, recognition of figural and element components 
was associated with low error scores on DRT, MFF and HVM, r n\d 
with analytic concepts on CS 1 . But these visual-analysis variables were 
orthogonal to response times and \ribal skills. 


JilSC l SSlON AND SUMMARY 

The accumulated evidence from a dozen investigations of children in 
the first four grades is remarkably univocal in its message Reflection 
over alternative solution possibilities and visual analysis arc funda- 
mental cognitive dispositions that are independent of each other and 
of the richness of the child’s language repertoire Moreover, each of 
these dimensions influences ihe occurrence of the more complex cog 
nitive products of analytic conceptual groupings (on CST) and recogni- 
tion errors (on DRT, MFF or HVM). The complementary role of 
visual analysis and reflection in predicting infrequent recognition 
errors is reasonable, for in order to select die correct variant on the first 
attempt one must analyse each stimulus into its components, inhibit the 
immediate reporting of initial hypotheses, and evaluate alternative 
solution possibilities. A reflective disposition displays a stability over 
time and a generality across tasks that is unusual for psychological 
attributes, and tempts one to conclude tk.d this response tendency must 
be a basic component of the individual's behavioural organisation. 

The points of contact between these two dispositions and basic theory 
and research in intellectual processes arc not yet clear. Witkin and his 
colleagues (1962) have been concerned with the dimension of field-in- 
dependence and have used performance on the Embedded Figures and 
Spatial Orientation Tests as the operational indexes of this variable. We 
have found no strong relation between reflection and solution time on 
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Witkm’s version of the Embedded Figures Test (Kagan et al , 1964) 
But reflective children offer far fewer incorrect solution hypotheses 
prior to achieving solution Wc ha\c not assessed the relation between 
visual analysis and field independence, but expect it to be modcrateh 
positive 

Basie thcorv in intercctuji development has been concerned mainly 
with the growth of mediation ll systems md the icqmsition of opeia 
tions (or tr information rules) that allow more complex deductive 
and inductive leasonmg Both Furopean >nd Ameiican mvcstigitors 
have been fascinated bv the bch lviour of cognitive stiucturcs, how thev 
are born, glow and die They hive bun indifferent to the sc piousses 
that mark the beginning and end of 1 problem solving sequence, 
namel), the initial processing of ex^inil inform ition md the 'hurt 
tenstics ot the usponse chsscs involved in the ovutrcpoiti 1 g of 1 com 
pleted cognitive product Ihc growing inteust in 11 munition pro 
cessing in both adult ind child should implilv our understmding of 
these aspects ot ment il icti\it\ 

Antecedents of reflection nnpuUuit ) 

A sc ir v.h tor the historic il ind lmnudnte nteuchnts of ^ reflective 
versus impulsive ittitude should consult** it It 1st three possibniti s, 
none of which is mutuillv exclusive ot the offeis 11 esc three m 
constitution u predispositions, 1 lvolvement m the tisl* ind m'lctv over 
tisk eoinpetencc Then is some evident fivouung the dc i tint c\ 
cessivc motor restlessness ind disti ictibihtv it 1 c eight hiv then 
anlagt in congemtil deficit usuhing from minim il nd subtle hi un 
dam ige during the pcrinitil 01 c 11 i\ pc si n it tl pe 1 id Since tMc. 
cxtrcmcl) impulsive boss in 0111 studkswtic il so excessive 1\ icstlcss ind 
distiactiblc, it is possible th it these children s iffcicd sul tic uicbnl 
damage tarl\ in lib It is possible, of course th it biologic il \ miblcs, 
umchted to ccntr il nuvous system deficit, picdispose snnv ini mts and 
pie school ehildien to hspet \cti\it\ ind lmpul ivc reactions Schicfer 
and Bi)lcv (i<)6^) have found th it txticincly ictnc 011c vcirold in 
fants were tninimallv attentive to lntcllccttnl piobl ms u five and six 
\ears ot age The l els longitudin iJ study has \ielded simil ir resu ts 
Ratings of hvpu kinesis during ages three to six wcic mvuselv corre 
lated with ratings ot involvement in intellectual activity during adoles 
ce.net and adulthood (Kagan and Moss, 10)62) Moreover, ratings of 
h\pciactivity during ages four through eight were ncgitivdy related to 
anal) tic concepts imong ten ycircld boys (kagm et al , J964) This 
1 clationshrp suggests that signs prognostic of the development of an 
impulsive conceptual attitude may be manifest early in development 
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In sum, there are tantalising scraps of evidence from several labora- 
tories that lend some credibility to the idea that children who are 
extremely active during the opening years of development are more 
likely to be conccptualh impulsive during the school years than those 
who arc motoricallv more quiescent. We are now conducting an inten- 
sive longitudinal studv of a group of infants who were seen first at 
eight weeks of age and who are thirteen months old at the time of this 
writing- Prcliminarv analvses indicate rrriikcd stability of the attributes 
of motor activity and duration of sustained attention to external 
stimuli over this forty-eight week period, with the activity and atten- 
tion variables inversely correlated with each other. 

A second class of factors that might influence reflection deals with 
the degree of involvement in the task. A child with high standards of 
performance should be more hkelv to reflect on alternative hypotheses 
and more likely to waul his first answer to he correct than a child who 
is minimallv concerned witli the quality of his performance. Wc have 
found that girls who rejected traditional feminine interests were more 
reJlccthc than girls with traditional feminine standards. There is a 
positisc n lat’on, among gills between degree of re jection of sex-typed 
ictivities and mvohcment in intellectual mastery (Kagan and Moss, 
u/>2), and this relation turnishes indiicct evidence for the proposition 
that reflective girls may have been nv>rc highly involved in our tasks. 

A final hypothesis deals with the child's anxiety over his ability to 
perfoim adequately in tasks like I >RT or MFF. Let us assume that 
most children have a desire to do well on these tests and to convince 
the examiner that they arc able to perform adequately. Let us look 
closely at the ps\chology of the int T-pt rsonal situation the mumenl 
the cxaminei presents the problem to the child. The child who is 
anxious about his abiiits to perform adequately should be less able to 
tolerate the period of silence that in us., occur if he F to reflect over 
various hypotheses. He may fear that his failure to respond immediately 
will be interpreted as an indication of his inadequacy and he may be 
predisposed to oficr an answer quickly. The confident child, on the 
other hand, should be inoic able to tolerate the delay between present- 
ation of the problem and the offering of a solution. The fact that 
children show increased response times with age suggests that reflection 
gains strength with development. It is difficult to deteiminc, however, 
whether this increased penchant for reflection is the product of greater 
confidence, a stronger need to avoid reporting incorrect answers, the 
ability to generate more solution possibilities, or, perhaps, variables we 
have not yet recognised. 

Our current belief, held with onI\ moderate confidence, is that a 
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child’s position on the reflection-impulsivity dimension can be the 
result of either constitutional or experiential factors, with the former 
most relevant for children at the extreme end of the impulsivity 
continuum. 

Methodological implications 

Responses to all psychological tests are, first of all, cognitive responses. 
The interpretation of an inkblot, the telling of a story to a TAT 
picture, or the selection of an answer on a multiple-choice test all 
involve the selection of one best response from a set of alternatives. 
The reflection-impulsivity dimension should affect the manner in 
which external information is classified and organised, and the content 
and form of the final response. It is reasonable to expect that production 
of motivational content variables on selected ‘personality tests’ (e.g. 
aggressive or sexual imagery to inkblots or pictures) may be the 
partial result of tendencies towards impulsivitv or reflection. For 
example, there is a marked association between the production of ink- 
blot imagery that would be coded as aggressive or sexual in content 
and the production of a response containing movement components. 
Movement responses characteristically require longer iespgnse times 
than non-movement responses and t) picallv require analysis of a com- 
ponent of the total stimulus. It is likely, therefore, that reflective 
children will produce more movement responses and, by so doing, also 
report a percept that has motivational content. It is reasonable to defend 
the idea that a penchant for reflection is one critical determinant of an 
‘aggressive’ inkblot interpretation. 

A second implication for method concerns certain factor-analytic 
approaches to understanding intellectual functioning. Group-admin- 
istered tests of mental abilities do not obtain response-time data and, 
therefore, cannot evaluate the reflection-impulsivity variable. It this 
disposition is as critical as these data suggest, it is unwarranted to 
assume that one can discover the basic factors of mental activity 
through factor analysis of these scores. 

Implications for problem solving 

A second set of implications concerns problem-solving efficiency and 
the gradual establishing of permanent attitudes towards problem 
solving. In problems with alternate routes to solution, reflection and 
evaluation of the validity of solution sequences are critical for 
eventual success. The child who does not reflect upon the prob- 
able validity of alternative-solution sequences is likely to follow 
through on the first idea that occurs to him. This strategy is more likely 
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to end up in failure than one which involves reflection. The impulsive 
child who reaches a cul de-sac in a problem-solving sequence, and 
recognises that he has not solved the problem, is likelv to become 
more anxious than he was initially. As a result of the mertased 
anxiety his selection of a second solution pith is likely to be impaired 
and the probability of success attcniutcd This maladaptive cycle 
may become entienchcd with time, md alter four or five years of 
cxpcnencing the sequence problem -*■ impulsive selection of 

invalid solution > f uluu > anxiety ^ selection of second 

solution failure, etc , the child nu\ gi idualK withdraw from 

pioblim situations, and apidiy ind hostility may become charaett nstic 
reactions towaids intcllectu ll siuntions 

Wc do not wish to punt the rcflcetivt child as necessity the better 
or brighter child It is lihch th it t ilk it tit learning and cream t piobltm 
solving will occ ision illy be < uihtited by 1 reflcUivt ipproach, occasion- 
ally by an impulsive appioach Indeed, » recent study (Lee, Kagan 
and Rib *on, 1963) dimonsti ited this 1 i^t point clearly x>nx of the 
k idcnuc contents children must m ist< 1 rt nine refaction and analysis, 
tor instince, mithcnntus ind tlx physicil sciences But nnximal 
productiveness ind mistery ot principles in aspects of the aits, social 
studies md hum unties miy be hampered by in excessively reflective 
oiicntation New pcdigogicil proccJiues sliould acknowledge this 
interaction between the preferred stiUegy oi the lcirnu and the 
matcrnl to be acquiied md till >1 the pics< nt ition of maternls to the 
psychologic il icejuirements of the tisk ind the logmtive predisposition 
of the Ie irnci 
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F. A. Haddon and Teaching approach and 
H. Lytton the development of 

divergent thinking abilities 
in primary schools* 


stMMAiu lhis jt l irch u is designed to evaluate the effects of differing 
tcichmg appro ich^s ui divergent thin] ing ilnlitie the hypothesis being 
tint in'oiiml progre ssi\c u ichii g would promote these abilities more than 
lornnl, none subject c< ntied retching Two hundred and tle\en children, 
ir to i > vetrs old cl ill ability levels were tc ted half coming from 
Toimal and hilf lrom Iniormil primtr) schools which were matched for 
\trbd rt jsc ning quotient (VRQ) and sotnuumomu background Ihe 
results showed that pupils from the Inform d schools were significantly 
supeiior in divtrgtnr thinking abilities The difference in means often 
reached the 001 level ol signihe mce and w is in no c isi in the unpredictcd 
direction Ihe h\po*hcsis w is thus onhrmed 

\ ubsidiar) hypothesis - th it the cirrtLtion between VRQ and diver 
gent thinking tbilities would decrease is the V RQ ol eicli subgroup lose — 
\v is also supported \s e\pc led, these orrclation v ilueo weie generally 
higher in the Informal schools 


I IMRontCIlON 

Despite the ittention which 'creativity’ has received as a fashionable 
topic for research that is, as yrt, as Ve non (1964) md Hudson ^1966) 
point out, no eleir evidence for the assumption that high scorers 
on tests of ‘divergent thinking’ in Guilford’s terminology, will be 
particularl) fertile m creative original production m their own life 
situation Nor is there evidence for the converse, that high scorers on 

* Reprinted from Btitnh Journal of Educational Psychology , 38, 1968, 
171-80. 
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tests of 4 convergent thinking 9 alone, will lack such creativity. The best 
way of looking at this question probably is to regird high scores on 
divergent thinking tests as an indication of lack of anxiety about 
non conformist responses, a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for 
creative work To avoid undue claims, wc hive used the term 
‘divergent thinking , rather than ‘creativity’ throughout 

As Guilford has shown m his man) studies (summ uiscd in Guilford, 
j 956) divergent abilities can be distinguished luromlh from con- 
vergent abilities which have hitherto formed the m nn component of 
genenl lbility tests It is important to txploi divergent lbilitics since 
they hold some promise of providing n \\ insights into cognitive 
functioning Icstsoi these lbilitics miv provide a welcome supplement 
to ‘intelligence tests is wt hive s< f lr known them, md indie itc 
the tvpc rathu thin the level of tulurc ptrfoim nee (Hudson, 1966; 
This model oi cognitive lbilitics implies th it divergent md conuigent 
thinking aic complement uv ispeefs 01 difkunt stvles ol intdleetuil 
functioning 

Whilst a gicit d( il h^s been wrtten on rhe giudinec of crcitive 
ability, veiv little woik appears to hive been published investig iting 
the effects of puticulu school situ ltions Ion inee docs lunt^biieflv it 
the effects of school onentition towirds le i nmg (lorrmcc, 1962) md 
Hasan md Butchci (1966) repoit his view to the effect that the success 
of predominantlv divugcnt thinks is is dncctlv rel ited to the degue oi 
freedom and ptnmssivtncs md tic litk oi authont man discipline 
within a school Vernon (1964) in 1 review oi ut itivity and lntcl'i 
gencc, also comments ‘I strongly suspect some schools do much more 
to stimulate and tostcr, 01 else to inhibit, e t ttive talent than othti 
Sears and Hilgard (1964) quote Spilding (iq6^ is finding strong 
negative relations between the expression oi cu itivitv in elementary 
aged children and teachei bchiviour ehirictensed as formal group 
instruction, using sham' is a punishment technique , whilst Sc irs (1963) 
found positive coircl ltions between cie itivit\ md tciehers use of the 
technique of icwarding cluldicn b\ peisoml intcust n their ideas 
rather than bv evaluation 

The research repoited heie was concerned with tv iluating the effects 
of contrasted hormal and Infoimal schools upon performance on tests 
of divergent thinking abilities It was telt th it teaching approach might 
be a variable affecting the degree of divergtncv exhibited «n children’s 
thinking. Two other aspects have also been examined hirst, the 
relationship between IQ and performance on divergent tests his been 
looked at in some dttail Secondly, the lelationship between pcrfoim 
ance on diveigcnt tests and peer popularity has been compared with 
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the relationship between VRQ and peer popularity m each of the 
schools used. y 


11 b\sic mpoihrsis \m> RrsMRcn djsjcn 

It is gtnci all) accepted that abilities and pnsonahts characteristics are, 
to a large extent, moulded b\ environmental influences such as family 
and school Since tlv school, howevci, is onh one t ictor in the develop- 
ment of a child’s person ihtv, the bisu stiiKture ol which has very 
largeh been laid down h\ the time the child at lives thue, measurable 
differences between school and school ut likd\ to be small The basic 
hvpothcsis is that some difkiemts in divcigent thinking abilities can, 
nc .erthe less, be detected between <omjni iblc childien who hive spent 
formative vears in conti isted emnonments such as diffcicnt primal) 
schools provide Schools nnv diflei m mm\ w.i' s, one of which is the 
degiet ot foinnlitv ot inform ihtv winch pumcates the approach to 
1c lrnipcr Uic two t\pcs ( f schools which have been con' tasted here are 
the Toimal, or tradition il, school winch places emphasis upon con- 
vergent thinking and aulhoutatnc 1 arning and the Informal or 
piogussive school, w'hcie the emphasis is upon sell initiated learning 
and cicative letivitics It w is picdktcd tint childicn tiom the Formal 
school will hav' lower mean scores on ‘divergent tests than children 
licm the Intoimil school, which it wis thought, encourages the 
growth ol peisonalitv tr uts issoci ited with diveigcnev 

A hirthu aie 1 of intcicst w is the 1 elation between IQ 01 VRQ 
('cib.il re isoning (jiiotient) md me isuus ot dive rgent thinking It was 
thought that given a high generd cugmtiv* potentnl, development 
along cithei convergent 01 divergent lines mav receive considerable 
emphasis at the expense of the othei, 1 it that the Informal school, more 
than the Formal school, would dcvtlt p both convergent and divergent 
thinking in line one with the other Converse h, when intelligence is 
limited, VRQ and divergent thinking abilitv are likely to display 
greater eoi relation In other words, the differentiation of divergent 
tiom convtigent abilities is likely to show its<b more clearlv at higher 
than at lowei levels of general mtell ctual ability (whether measured 
via convergent or dive t gent abilities) This prediction is m accordance 
with \am imoto’s (1905) findings To summaiisc the predictions: 
(1) Mean scenes on diveigcnt tests would be significantly higher m the 
Informal schools than in the Formal schools. (2) Corielation between 
VRQ and divergent thinking abilities would decrease as the mean VRQ 
and mean divergent tests scores of sub-groups lose, but the values 
obtained would thioughout be higher in the Informal school. 
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The tests 

Full details of the tests and the system of scoring, adapted from that 
used by Torrance for the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking, are 
given in the Appendix. Briefly, the tests were: 

The non-verbal or ‘ Iconography Tests 
r. Circles (Torrance, 1962). 

2. Vague shape of dots (developed from Torrance, 1962, Picture 
Construction task). 

3. Block-printing (New test). 

The Verbal Tests 

4. Uses for a shoe-box (modified from Uses for a Can, Torrance, 1962). 

5. Problems which might arise in taking a bath (Torrance, 1962, 
Common Problems). 

6. Imaginative stories (Torrance, T962). 

7. The camping expedition, a disguised sociometric test (New test). 
From each test two scores were obtained, one of which was Originality 
(except for Test 2— see Appendix). The total for each test was die total 
of the two component scores. 

The subjects and schools 

The schools used were selected after consultation with lecturers from 
a college of education who were familiar with the area, and after 
advice from a local inspector of schools. Two pairs of contrasted 
primary schools matched for socio-economic background were chosen. 
A and C arc the Formal, B and I) the Informal schools. Schools A 
and B arc in a predominantly middle-class urban area, the mean VRQ 
being 106-5 and 103-5, respectively. Schools C and I) draw their 
children from a more mixed social background in a different urban area, 
the mean VRQ being 96-1 and 98-3, respectively. The mean VRQ of 
the Formal schools combined (A and C) is 101-75, and that of the 
Informal schools (B and D) 101-14. 

The tests were administered to all the children eligible for transfer to 
secondary schools the following term. In all, 211 children, 11-12 years 
old, were tested and the whole ability range in the schools was covered. 

There were several advantages in choosing to administer die tests to 
children within a few days of completing their primary education : 

(i) Such children had been subjected to the effect of their particular 
school for the maximum amount of time. 
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(11) Selection lor sccondai\ education had already taken place, so that 
the children were not concerned about possible effects upon their 
futuic schooling 

(in) IQs (or VRQs) for all the children wtic made nailable b\ the Chief 
FdueUion Olheer These were bised on Moras House Verbal 
Reasoning Test No 7 2, which wis used throughout tht Count} as 
p irt of the selection pioeeduie for allocation to second u \ education. 


Ill RTSl 1 IS \\I» DISC T SSION 

( otnpamont between two type c of uhool 

The 1 e suits o* the tests uc set out in 1 ibh 51 I tch component wis 
in uked sepirit 1\ ind the component scoies combined to obtun a test 
Scot e foi e ich child Me in scoies foi the group wtie l ileulited from 
tluse 
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N lot Test 3 - numbers red iced on account ot practical testing difficulties) 
, 29 2“) 54 35 25 60 | 


The 1 e suits in Tible s 1 in general confirm the main prediction of 
sigrufie mtl} higher scoies being obt lined from the Informal schools 
Even m Ttst where the dilfertnc*. does not icaeh statistical signifi- 
cance at the o c > lcscl, the direetion of the dillcienct is in line with the 
other results Theie is, of course, no appreciable difference in mean 
VRQ between the two groups of schools 
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The Iconographic Tests — numbers i, 2 and 3— all show highly 
significant differences between the two groups This is not unexpected 
It is reasonable to suppose that the effect of the different approaches 
will show to its maximum hcie, in that no child will be handicapped 
by having to respond in wilting This not onl\ allows the less lble 
child to make a response but applies particularh to the boss who 
often seem either unable or uluetant to express themselves in writing 
with the same fluency as girls of similii age Conveiseh, one would 
expect lesser diffciences between the two gr >ups on the Verbal tests 
This is grneialh tiue again, Tests 4 and 6 showing a difference of 
means significant at the 0 05 level, whilst Test 5 just tails to reach this 
level 
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Having confirm* d the m un prediction imthc ini's sis wu< midt 
1 he component 1 tsv scores which wut used tor the pres ous t ihle weie 
changed to stand ud scons with 1 me in ot 20 ind 1 stindud elcvi itioi 
of 5 to nuke them coinpiribli It \\ is then possib'i to exti iet die 
component scores horn each test to obt un 1 totil component score toi 
Orrginilits, ck, tm the whole hitters The resul's ui shown in 
Table 52 Scons lor lest wcie not included hrre Ikchisc onlv 
50 per cent ot tht children wen tested 

Krv AvjcuxUxc ns \\ ot looking vl the results is shown uilMt ^ t,, 
in which the sec its wck lddccl »o s,m tni us scons foi ItOllOgraphlC 
Tests \ubdl list!,, md dll Dnugint Tests Lompmsons are mad* 
o’ er difluent r ingts of VRQ Results (1 am Test 2 were not rnuuded 1 1 

t esc ci cu itions since the test was sioied in a somewhat t x per 11 lentil 
manner 

The results again gave i clear indieation of the superiontv of the 
informal schools in pciformance on die tests It seemed important next 
tt^jyminethediileiences between the two tvpts of school o\tr high 
^ UtmaLMEQ, Whilst it is recognised that the VRQ is in 
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some ways an unsatisfactory indication of general intelligence because 
it samples too narrow a range of intellectual abilities, nevertheless, 
considerable importance is attached to this index and to the abilities it 
measures, and it usually carries considerable weight in selection 
procedures. If, as has been claimed, the Informal schools are fostering 
the development of divergent thinking abilities, then one would expect 
a greater difference between the two types of school over the higher 
ranges of VRQ where there is greater intellectual potential. Conversely, 
over the lower ranges of VRQ, the expected differences would be less. 
Table 5.3 compares the two types of school over the range VRQ 100 
and above, and VRQ below 100, respectively. 


table 5 . 3 . Comparison of mean scores oner various ranges of VRQ ( standard scores) 


1 

b'ormal 

schools 

means 

Informal 

schools 

means 

1 'f value 

of 

difference 

: 

P 

Over full range of VRQ: * 
VRQ 

101-75 

i 

1 

101*14 

0-31 

N.S. 

Iconographic 

18-96 

21-29 

4-16 

<0-01 

Verbal 

19-50 

20-72 

2-71 

<001 

All Tests 

38-34 

41-87 

i 4-15 

| 

<0-01 

VPQ 100 and above 

VRQ ! 

j 

! 113-47 

110-57 

1 

1 

1-88 

N.S. 

Iconographic \ 

2018 

22-37 

2-88 

<0-01 

Verbal 

20-29 

21-97 

3-18 

<0-01 

All Tests 

40-36 

44-18 

3-62 

<0-01 

VRQ below 100: 

VRQ 

88-59 

1 89-11 

\ 

1 0-32 

N.S. 

Iconographic 

17-59 

! 19-92 

| 

j 3-11 

<001 

Verbal 

18-61 

! 1913 

1 0-76 

N.S. 

All Tests 

36-06 

j 38-92 

i 

2-41 j 

i <005 


The results shown in the lower part of I able 5-? support the main 
hypothesis, but the prediction of great r differences with higher VRQs 
is borne out only as regards the Verba., not the Iconographic tests. 
It is worth noting that for VRQs above 100 the differences are in the 
reverse direction to the difTet cnees on the divergent tests, yet in spite 
of this, the Informal schools achieve results which are significantly 
superior. 
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The evidence from correlations 

The main prediction with regard to correlation, it will be recalled, was 
that the correlation between VRQ and divergent thinking abilities 
would decrease as VRQ rose. This is demonstrated by Table 5.4 which 
used the combined data from the four schools. The results here arc in 
agreement with Yamamoto (1965) who reports ‘a consistent decrease in 
the size of correlation as the IQ level of sub-groups became higher’ 
(although the values quoted by him are considerably smaller in both the 
school systems used for his investigations than the values obtained here). 
In the lower half of Table 5.4 the data have been regrouped on the 
basis of total scores on the tests of divergent thinking. 


table 5.4. Correlation of VRQ and divergent thinking tests 


All schools . Sub-groups based on VRQ ranges 



n 

r 

Full range of VRQ 70-135 

211 

0-480 

VRQ 115 and above 

35 

Q-076 

VRQ 100 and above* 

115 

0-164 

VRQ below 100 

96 

i_ 

0-512 


* This includes the category VRQ 115 and above. 


All schools . Sub-groups based on divergent thinking scores 


Mean Divergent Thinking score =40 

N 

r 

Full range 

211 

0-480 

Divergent score 40 and above 

103 

0-230 

Divergent score below 40 

108 

0-440 


These findings strongly confirm the view that convergent thinking 
and divergent thinking are two complementary aspects of intellectual 
ability in general (styles of functioning). They separate from each othet, 
each attaining a more clearly independent status of its own, at higher 
levels of ability, and they overlap more closely at lower levels, whether 
ability is measured by convergent or by divergent tests. 

Within this general concept of a diminishing relationship at higher 
levels of ability, a subsidiary hypothesis was that the correlation would 
be somewhat higher in the Informal schools. It was argued that in these 
schools, because of their particular approach to learning, the link 
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between the two aspects would be maintained to a greater extent. The 
idea is more forcibly expressed by saying that formal education will 
tend to destroy this connection by putting a premium on convergent 
thinking and conformist behaviour. Table 5.5 explores this connection 
over various VRQ groupings. 


tabi e 5.5. Correlations between t 'RQ and divergent thinking tests 



Formal schools 


Informal schools 


Icono- 


All 


Icono- 


All 

VRQ 

grapbti 

1 r erbal 

Ie\U 

N 

graphy 

I 'trhal 

tests 

N 

r 

r 

r 


r 

r 

r 

Full range 104 

0-VJS 

0*418 

0-454 

107 

0*379 

0-618 

m 

115 and above 22 

-0*041 

|- 0*011 

J -0-050 

1 13 

0*018 

0-026 

E 

100 and above* 55 



, 0-059 

1 60 




Below 100 49 


0-576 

1 0-487 

1 47 

0-367 

0-5/8 



* This includes the category 115 and al>o\e. 


The evidence in this table is c]iiite convincing in its support of the 
hypothesis. In every instance the value of r is higher in the Informal 
schools. This is especially noticeable in the range VRQ 100 and above, 
which suggests that formal education fails to develop latent ability to 
think along divergent lines among the most jblc children. 

It is interesting to compare these results with the outcome of a pilot 
study m Birmingham (Kellmer Pringle and McKenzie, 1965) which 
involved two contrasted primal y schools selected on criteria similar to 
those used in this study. The object of the research was to examine 
teaching methods as a factor influ' ncing the degree of rigidity in 
problem solving. The definition ot rigidity as ‘the inability to re- 
structure a field in which there aic alternative solutions to a problem 
in order to solve that problem more efficiently’, is almost a negative 
definition of divergency and it might have been expected that the 
Informal school would have shown significantly less rigidity among its 
pupils. In fact, no overall difference was found, but since the 
comparison was made on the degree or set found in performance on one 
arithmetic test, this is hardly sufficient evidence for any definite con- 
clusion to be drawn. 

Sociometric analysis 

Considerable attention has been given in America to the social relation- 
ships of creative individuals— in our terminology those who do well on 
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tests of divergent thinking abilities . The general view seems to be that 
such children are subjected to pressure to conform and to conceal their 
divergent characteristics. It is suggested that the creative child will be 
lacking in popularity and that social pressures may well be a factor 
inhibiting the development of divergent abilites (Torrance, 1962). 

However, it was felt that the qualities associated with the divergent 
personality — fluency, flexibility and sensitivity — might well be qualities 
which make for good social relationships in a society in which origin- 
ality was valued, and that there could, therefore, be a positive relation- 
ship between popularity and divergent personality. Test 7 was included 
in the battery to explore this connection. It was expected that any 
correlation found would be low, but that the values would be higher 
in the Informal schools. The argument here was that in so far as a 
school is able to transmit its cultural values, those values should be 
reflected in the general appreciation of the individuals who exhibit them 
in action. As a corollary to this, the correlation between VRQ and 
popularity should show a higher value in the Formal schools. 

Table 5.6 sets out these correlations. These have been calculated on a 
school by school basis because the value of sociomctric status as 
expressed here varies according to the number of children in the class, 
and so it was not possible to combine the schools for comparisons. 
Spearman's rank order correlation has been used. 


table 5 . 6 . Rank order correlation coefficients between l r RQ and sociometric status , 
and behveen divergent thinking scores and sociomctric status 


School 

N 

; 

I R Q range 

VRQ and 
sociomctric 
status 

Divergent 
thinking and 
snciometric 
status 

A. Formal 

33 

135-100 

0-137 

-0128 

C. Formal 

50 

126 — 70 

0-337 

0-279 

B. Informal 

47 

135—85 

0-058 

0-363 

D. Informal 

37 

131—61 

0462 

0-382 


There is partial support for the prediction, but two values require 
some discussion. In School A the top class contained only children of 
VRQ 100 and above. The probable result of this is to give a much 
lower value for both correlations. However, the important point here 
is not so much the value of the coefficients as the relationships between 
them. VRQ has a positive correlation with sociometric status, whereas 
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divergent test scores have a negative one— as thev did in Getzels’ and 
Jackson's study. 

The second point to discuss is the n/uts obtained from School D. 
The thiee othei schools all show the predicted direction in the 
differences between the two s alucs This is not onlv reversed m 
School D but the values themselves art the highest obtained This 
school is a paiticulirlv delightful one to visit and gives one the 
impiession of fnendh lntormililv combined with high standards of 
wotk and behaviour It mav he tint tht ethos of this school ensures 
esteem for both tvp<s ot abihtv ind thus makes for popularity of both 
high convergent and high divrigcni thinkers, who indeed are often 
the smie children 

The ovci ill Jesuits suggest th u tht school ethos *s formuhted b\ the 
head and the stiff pla\< m lmportuit rol in determining the children’s 
va’ucs during the prim in stigc This would seem to explain the 
inter school differences in out invests itions 


i\ COM 1 1 MO sS 

Ihc analvsis ot the test results piovidtd considenble evidence in 
suppoit of the ehiet hvpoth^sis I Ins w is, to upc it it britflv, that the 
Intormil schools piovidc m tnvnonmcnt uhuh develops qualities of 
p^isonalit\ th it icsult in 1 high levtl ot divergent thinking ability. 
This his been supported In compuisons of me in test scores classified 
in 1 v n let) ot w ivs 1 he me ms trom the Infoim il schcjols h ivc m most 
waves been sigmhc mtK higher thin those from the Toimal schools 
In those eises when the din itiie in nv ins his not uaehcd the level 
of st itistie il sigmfinntc the direction of the difference his confirmed 
the gineril tiend In no e ise his t re been a difference m the un- 
predietcd direction 

The evidince from erudition* wis again m support of the con- 
tention thit the Intoinul school succeeded in developing moie of the 
divugent potentnl, since the coil elation coefficients between VRQ 
and diveigent test scores were consistenth highci in the Informal 
schools Iht generil hypothesis of a k e tease m the coirehtion value as 
both the VRQ and the divergent ability level of sub-gioups lose was 
also confirmed 

The results from the* sociomctric an ihsis are inconclusive, but there 
is some indication that there is a positive connection between divergent 
ability and pcct popularity in the Informal schools This differentiation 
appears to increase if the lower VRQs are excluded (Schools A and B). 

This stud) has not been compaung good vtt ms bad schools, but good 
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schools which operate with a somewhat different emphasis It is 
certainly not permissiveness which is the distinguishing criterion of 
Informality as opposed to Formality The most striking difference lies 
m the degree of emphasis laid upon self initiated learning Behind this 
emphasis m the Informal schools and fundamental to its success, lies 
the pattern of interpersonal lelationships within the school One’s 
impression in the Inform il school is of a relaxed, fncndlv atmosphcic 
m which children move freely, both within the classroom and m the 
school gene rally Particular!) notice ible is the freedom of icccss to the 
libraries ind the txtent to which children work in them unsupcrviscd 
The F urm il schools arc not unfne ndlv but one senses i tightei rein and 
a fiimci directive Cl iss work is more in evidence 
The investigation has shown that tic optimum development of 
divergent thinking ibilitics is nhtid to i ceitain tt iching ippioich 
As to whit Iks at the mots of this iclationship we c in onl\ speculate 
But it would seem tint it is based on the tc ichei s confidence in the 
child’s ibihtv to think idvcntuioush md in new directions, which in 
turn, will dctnminc the child s estinntion of himself ind of his 
ibilitics If the tcuher c in enter into the child s thinking, if sh< is 
prepned to let woik develop in unexpected directions ueording to the 
child s needs md interests if she cm find md express genuine pleasure 
in the child s cfToits, then selfinitnted l< irmng cm be developed 
It is in thus dim itc th it (live igt nr thinking abilities are seen to flourish 
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VI *PIF\DI\ TUI U STS 01 DIM I I hi THINKING \BILI1 1FS \ND SCORING 
PROCfcDL RES 

Unless otherwise indie ited the tests ire ill taken from the Minnesota 
Tests ol Creative Ihmking fTorrince n 2) Iht sconng procedures aie 
adapted from the sime souicc I !il tides r ! th M untsoti tests ire given 
in briskets 

Test 1 7 he ( nclc It /(( mdcs md Scjt tr I isk) 

Scoring 1 k xibihty one point lor e ic h c itege ry of •xsponse 
Originality one point 1 1 each response outside listed common resp« uses 

It t -> The 1 aj« Shift e of Dot 7c t Motived r tn Putin Construction 
I isk) 

See ring— lliboritK n one po nl 'ot e u h new uh 1 ldded to iht init al 
re spoil e 

J it of concept this w is the n< vv c tce»oiy ( t eoi which attempted to scozc 
tor sensitivity to the qu linns ot tlu s nmilu on 1 s lie of 1 5 p nnts 

It t I he hlot\ pnntin Zet(\ vv test) 

fn this test tin children we it gi en in ink pi 1 in I 1 sm ill block of wood, 
am 1 A in 1 in md 1 b>okht < j lbso bent pi[>ci I hey weic required 
to discover how mmj didcrt it k nd of naik they could mike and to use 
these is the v liked ( I hen vvtie tvv ntv six possible tvpes ol in uk ) 

S oring -1 levbility ok point lor eac’ c itegory 1 I mark discovered, e g , 
king edge punt short side print etc 

Origin jlitt one point foi lch im igt i n.‘i pitun t ith ttxtui tl experiment 
01 ior m iking letti is or figures 

Tt \t 4 — U e jo> a >hot box (Unusu ill si) 

Sconng -1 lexibility out point U»i e teh tat goi> of ns, on t 
Origin ihty on the following bisis ulvt or mon ehildicn gi'ing 
usponscs, store a six to tkun ehilelien gi'ing re ponses, score i, three to 
hvi children core 2 two children sort , one 'hdd, score 4 

ft tt 5 — Problt m that mi^ht ante in taking a b ith (Common Problems) 
Sconng 1 lcxibility one point for each response (In this test each response 

constituted a new cart gory ) 

Originality Cs for Test 4 
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Test 6— Imagt native Stones (Imaginative Stones) 

Scoring— Fluency, points awarded for length on a scale of i ^ 

Originality one point for each of the following characteristics if they 
appeared at all Dcscnption \ividness, indication of fc dings, personal 
invohement, original solution or ending orignal plot 01 setting humour, 
inventive language, other origin il twists not court d b) prcuous c lttgories 
The scripts were scored b\ three judges two of whom were unaware 
which schools were classed as I orrml and Inf >imal The scores wuc then 
aseraged for I luc ncy and Origin ilit\ 

Testy- The ( amptn^ Patt\ 1( / (New test) 

This w is a simple souomctric test disgn cd is mother test of diurgcnt 
thinking ability \ simple soot me tm stilus w is oht lined hi eouinng the 
number of nominations to join th e>peeii ion which cich child iccu\ d 
1 his infoimation was not obtained ioi ill the children who we ie it steel sine 
in three of the schools used the children of lower ihilily v eit spitul 
through other disses fmm which thc\ utr <\tr icttcl ter testing purposes 
I his me mt tint th ) were umblc te iccciu i pi >pc i umb i t* nonnn 
ition 
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H. Lytton and Divergent thinking abilities 
A. C. Cotton in secondary schools* 


s» mmm \ li i pus tu stud} (I pnm v thiols chil lien n in f oimal 
schools or <1 high i on u st oj diui^cn ihinkin^ thin children ui lnriml 
schools \ pijik! luu) >1 two ml nil il in I i\\< hi mil noiuliry 
school Ink 1 to ynli i lmihr r suit S » m po ilk cxplm liens of this 
finding ire put fotw ml 

(omcr^fiit ibilils w i hewn to be nr t loch rclitt I u souil class 
thin <h\ ci gent ibihu 


l IMRODl ( 1 I( N 

In in c mu i expu imi nt 1 1 chlon ind 1 stton (i f > ind tint children 
m two pimu\ schools iitcd is <o in il (stressing child imlntcd 
lc irning) did bette r on b\( out ot six live i gent tests »h in thildn n tiom 
two schools i itccl is in mil (s r ssing ti chti >n il k umng) The 
pit sent experiment using the s me ttsts took the mvestigition fiom 
the prim ir\ field into the second uv, »nd thus attempted to \enfv 
the Inpothc sis ot \ difTcu ntnl elhct ol differ x * school chmitcs In ad 
dition it invesUg ited tlu intei iclifonships between divergent tests, 
vubal reasoning tests uid soei il J iss 

Two second u\ modem schoo's ind two graminir schools weie 
chosen, within c ich pin of schools socioeconomic backgtound wts 
vers simil u and the mein VRQs showed no significant difleicnct The 
143 children (9* boss ind 46 gnls) tested weie fointccn years old and 

* Re punted from Butt h Journal of l durational Ps\cholo^y 39, 1969, 
j88 90 
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in their third year in the school By consensus among college or depart - 
ment of education lecturers, and local authority inspectors, one grammar 
school and one secondary modern were allotted to the ‘formal’ cate- 
gory, and the other pair to the ‘informal' category However, it was 
noted at the time the tests were given (and not onl\ after the results 
were known) that the schools did not differ markedly in overall clim- 
ate The difficulty heie is that teaching approach in a second irv school 
is uniform for a department rather than tor the school, a department 
may be ‘formal’ or ‘inform d’ without this permeating the whole 
school The experiment was perse veicd with, as it wis impossible to 
find bettci contrasted schools that were at the same time matched for 
socio economic background 

The tests used weic those described in H lddon ind L\tt( n (iq6 H) 


ii rlsi i is 

(a) Types of school 

The results ot the dm rgc nt thinking t< sts did not reproduce the sh irp 
diffcrenti ltion tbit w is noted in the c 11 lie i mvcstig ition m primus 
schools (Table fi i) There wuc onlv two signific tnl differences the 
Imiginative Stories lest in the predicted diicerion and the Incomplete 
Clicks lest m the opposite dnectinn 

Since the tests (except tor lest which hid been ldipted from its 
picvious version) wut smicd in cxictlv the sime wi\ is in the eithti 
studs i* is ot mteust to note the movement of i ivv scenes fiom igc 
eleven to fourteen The onI\ test tor which i mirKd mcie ise in scoics 
oecuiied w is Test 6 ( 1 m igin iti\e stones ) ill the otln rs showed onl 
slight inercises oi decieises It is possible th it this itfleets th^ drop in 
divergent productivity that Toinnec (ic^)^) noted uound thirteen 
vears 

( b ) Relationships between divergent thinking test*, verbal 
reasoning tests and social class 

With the present population the over ill VRQ Divergent Test corrcla 
tion ovei the full VRQ range was much lower (o t~) thin m the earlier 
studs, but tar from increasing with the lowu VRQ group, the corrcla 
tion for this group practically vanished and, in actual fac»., became 
negative (Table 62) The corrchtion between the verbal and non 
verbal divergent tests (043) was satisiactonly higher than the cor 
relation between VRQ and divergent tests thus providing some 
justification toi considering divergent and convergent thinking as 
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tabi e 6 r. Comparison of mean test nores (ran store*) 
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143 0 170 

72 0 207 

71 0 040 


Full range 

Dntigcm score 40 5 r 
Divergent score 40 4 - 
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separable, though complementary aspects of intellectual functioning. 
But the study did not support the ‘threshold theory’ that convergent 
and divergent thinking become differentiated mainly at higher levels 
of general cognitive abilitv 

The correlation of social class (determined b\ father's occupation) 
with VRQ (0*58) was c »nsidrnbh higher than with total divergent 
test scores (o 26) suggesting th it these latter tests are less dependent on 
environmental influences 


III CO\CItSiO\S 

The negative icsult of the compinson between the ‘types’ of schools 
may be due to the lack of conti ast between the schools, but it mas also 
be that the effects of a moic flexible appioich to learning aic net ic 
fleeted in the perform wee oi 14 veai olds in these disergent tests, per 
haps because of the limit ltions of the tests (cf Walkei, Tc/r) The result 
should thciefou not be intcrpietcd is 1 ncgitno \cidict on ‘informal 
schools, but it illustrates the difficult ot this kind of investig ition in 
the more complc \ second 11 \ school org mis ition 
The low conclations between VRQ md diveigent tests suggests th it 
these are two distinguishable aspects ot intellectual abilitv Com agent 
ability seems to be more subject to the influence of socnl cl iss thin 
divergent ahilils. 


1 \ R ** 1 F 1 < 1 * X ( 1 * s 

hsddon, y md imion h (1068) Teaching ippr »uh nnd thr dtsrlop 
ment oi ducigcnt thinking ahihncs in pumarv chools hut ] 1 dm 
P\\(hol y 38 171 80 

jorram i r b (np2) Gutdin^ C native Talent Pit nticc flail 
ioktuvi r u (it )(*}) Rewinding Cnatni Rthanoi % Prentice H ill 
\i K.VR, w j (11/17) ‘( n ltiuty and high school climate , in Ctowm Demos 
and I orrance , eds , iieatmt) It I due a no mil Implication », Wiley 
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P. W. Jackson and The person, the product, 

S. Mesw'ck and the response: conceptual 

problems in the assessment 
of creativity k 


The ultimate concern of the psychologist is th< hum in mind and its 
inventions. Although th«u ait man> wa\s to describe nun's mental 
complcuts- -and paiticuhris to dcp»ct his lognitiv stiengths the 
two terms 'intelligence arid ‘ucatiuts* stem to lust the greatest 
summarv power. It is tins conce ntialron ot nitaning that < \plains the 
enduranee of these two words in the 1 ism ins language and then 
continued list m pioftssional discussions 

Tspitallv, efforts to distinguish cmpirkalls between the concepts of 
u< ativits and intelligence hue concentrated on attempts to demon 
strate that pcifoimancc on tests iccjuning the production of unusuil 
and remote responses is independent (to some < \tent) of ptiforrn.inct 
cm conventional tests of intelligence Hut .is (*olanii e]inte coriectls 
points out in his recent icucw of slue 1 s of cic ativits, 

4 . . . these data are i 1 a sense jibitiaiv inf ihgt let is not per for 
inariee on a tost, ei eat nits is more than test performance or being 
judged as creative What is needed tor the imdetst melmg of the 
relationship between cream its and inn lhgrnct i' not onl\ data at 
the correlational level, but lonctpunl ,corg misation as we 
(Ciolann, ic/>^,p 

The conti oversv ueated b\ sonic ot the ucent nscaich studies of 
creativity seems to have focused attention not on unresolved conceptual 
problems but on the empirical spec lhc ition of paiticulai, and some 
times arbitrary, aspects ot the a cam its intelligence distinction. Moi 
over, the interesting results obtained with tests ot fluency and remote 
•Reprinted irom Journal oj Pei'onahty , 33. ig(<5> 1_I 9- 
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associations have diverted our attention temporarily from the im- 
portant task of considering other criteria, in addition to the produc- 
tion of unusual responses, essential to the total assessment of creativity. 


THE EVALUATION OF INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE 

The exercise of a person’s cognitive powers is often the occasion for 
evaluation. People are continually being informed that they have done 
well or poorly on intellectual tasks, and the variety of forms these 
judgments may take is almost as great as the variety of behaviours 
being judged. The wide assortment of evaluative comments can be 
crudely classified, however, into two overlapping categories. On the 
one hand, there arc those judgments having to do with the ‘correct- 
ness’ or ‘rightness’ of a person’s response. These evaluations deal with 
the degree to which certain objective and logical criteria have been 
satisfied. On the other hand, there are judgments having to do with the 
worth or ‘goodness' of a person’s response. These evaluations deal 
with the degree to which certain subjective and psychological criteria 
have been satisfied. Although, as has been suggested, these two classes 
of evaluations overlap (and some kinds of behaviour satisfy boih sets 
of criteria), the two are nonetheless distinguishable and the distinction 
between them has important implications for the conceptual separa- 
tion of intelligent and creative responses. 

In the simplest terms, the adjectives ‘correct’ and ‘good’ apply 
differentially to the terms ‘intelligent’ and ‘creative’. Intelligent re- 
sponses arc correct; they satisfy objective criteria; they operate within 
the constraints of logic and reality and thus may be considered right or 
wrong, true or false. Creative responses, in contrast, are ‘good’; they 
satisfy subjective criteria; although they may not necessarily be limited 
by the demands of logic and reality, they are responsive, as we shall 
see, to a wide variety of judgmental standards. Always, though, in the 
assessment of a response’s creativeness or ‘goodness’ wc arc aware of 
the humanness required to make the judgment. As Santa) ana puts it, 
‘for the existence of good in any form it is not merely consciousness 
but emotional consciousness that is needed. Observation will not do, 
appreciation is required’ (Santayana, 1896, p. 16). 

The distinction being made here between the correct and the good 
is contained, at least implicitly, in many other discussions of the 
creative process. Guilford, for one, is particularly aware of it when he 
says, ‘There are different bases or criteria by which a product is judged. 
One is its logical consistency with known facts. Another is its less-than- 
logical consistency with other experiences’ (Guilford, 1957, p. 116). 
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Guilford goes on, howcvei, to imply that logical criteria are applied 
primarily to scientific products whereas artistic products arc tvaluited 
by lcss-than-logical standards In the present distinction no such stpaia- 
tion between the evaluation of scientific ind utistic products is implied 
A piano solo mav be as incot rect as the solution to a m ithcmatical 
equation A scientific thco»\ nn\ be is good as t gr< it novel The 
poets attempt to wutc a Spenserian sonnet m h be both mcoruct and 
poor, as ma\ the engincei s design for a bridge 

In nnny of the ttsts currently proposed to isscss ui itivc ibility, the 
i tilurc to difTcrcntiatc between correct responses md good responses 
leads to unncecssiry confounding 1 ike is m inslimc the Remote 
Association lest deseloped bv Mcdnick (njfM) In this test the S is 
piesLnted with thue words, sue ti is »at , blue , and cott lge , ind is 
required to supply 1 fonidi weird to seise is 1 kind ot issue lit ion al 
link between the three stimulus words I i*- the cximpte given the 
inswer is Mitesc’ Now it i< lrgucd th it this mswci it Ikcts 1 
ot ci< ltivitv bee ruse it is ‘remote md useful , it le 1st in the set sc 
of meeting specified requirements W yvouul insist th t the an>wcr 
»( fleets m a>pcet of intelligent e btc uist it is conut hi fuithei illtis 
trate his point, Mcdnul munturs th it t 1 e inswer t ^>^474 to the 
question ‘How much is 12 ind 12 is oiigmil but is not ucitivc 
bee uise it is n<»r useful W h R set ms more inipc 'tint, howestr is not 
th i* the mswer licks usefulness, but tint in the ibsrnc tf 1 speeul 
foinial system to justify it it is wiong As we would use the. turn, 
then ue no eu iti\e insw »s to the cjucstun, ‘How much is 12 md 
12 J The constraints of i< lhty implied m the quc'tion only lllow hi 
cur rect or mcoire et u sponses 

Medniek lntioduas the concept of usefulness bteiuse he re llises, as 
do most re se irehers in this field, tha f the criterion of tinusuilnvss or 
< nginahtv is not enough Ihe^ qu 1 1 ties, is Guilt* ds work his so 
brilliantly demonsti Red, do tike us beyond the cordin' s of coijcctncss 
in evalu Ring eognitne ptrfoimmu Bui is Guibord md oth'is also 
i^cognisc, the identification of the 1 nusu il i>, R lx.st, 1 hist step in 
trying to unde 1st md the good 


CRfcVIlM PRODIHS \ND XIPRK'MIM RPSIONSPS 

frequency and fit 

No matter what other positisc qurlities it might possess, then, we 
generally insist as a first step that 1 product be novel before wc aie 
willing to call it creative Indeed, the conjoining of novelty and 
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creativeness is so deeply ingrained in our thinking that the two con- 
cepts are sometimes treated as synonymous. The result is that novelty 
often comes to be used as the most common and, in some of our 
current paper-and-pencil tests of creativity, the only measure of a 
product’s creativcncss. 

The application of the criterion of unusualness requires a two-step 
operation: a comparison of the product in question with other pro- 
ducts of the same class and a counting of those comparisons that yield 
similar or identical products. Further, if .uch a relative frequency 
criterion of unusualness is to be applied consistently, some standard 
must be established to decide how few is few. 

The universe of objects with which the judged object is compared 
also requires definition. The judgment of unusualness is tvpicallv made 
not in terms of all other objects of a general class, such as all paintings 
in existence, but in trims of a greatly restricted subset. Thus, for 
example, when we sav that a child s painting contains an unusual re- 
presentation of three-dimensional space, otu standard of comparison 
most frequently includes other paintings hv children, and we would 
not make the same judgment if adult work were the standard. When 
we consider the potential populations against which the unusualness ot 
a particular object might be judged, it becomes apparent that the 
relative infrequent \ oi the object might alter so dramatically as we 
shift our frames of reference that the same product could be unique in 
one population and common in another. Clearly, the choice of an 
appropriate population 01 norm group against which to judge a creative 
work is of utmost impottance in applying the standaid oi unusualncss 
In short, the in(rcqucnc\ of a response is relative to norm ?, which thus 
serve as a judgmental standard foi evaluating unusualncss. 

Although the judgment of uniqueness or inbcquency ma\ be the 
logical first step in evaluating the creativeness oi a product, if we 
proceeded no further, the total set of products considered creative by 
the first criterion alone would be a stiangc collection. It would include, 
among other things, all of the products that are simply bizarre or odd. 
Somehow the mere oddities must be weeded out. This task requires the 
application of a second criterion, appropnateness. 

To be appropriate a product must fit its context. It must ‘make 
sense* in light of the demands of the situation and the desires of the 
producer. Further, when products are complex, their internal elements 
must also blend together and be appropriate to each other. Thus, both 
internal and external criteria of appropriateness may be distinguished. 
Indeed, two separate critical stances arise from the relative emphasis 
on internal or external views of appropriateness. 
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The major role of the appropriateness criterion, as it is used here, is 
to help eliminate from the set of unusual products those that are 
simply absurd. As a criterion of creativeness, it is used conjointly 
with unusualness rather than independently, since appropriateness 
without unusualness would be merely a cliche. At fairly low levels of 
creative production— as, for example, in papcr-and-pencil tests of 
divergent thinking — the criterion of appropriateness is not too difficult 
to apply. When a person is asked, for instance, to think of different 
uses for a common object such as a paper clip and he responds, ‘Eat 
it’, the inappropriateness of his response is obvious. When a person is 
asked to write captions for cartoons and responds by giving the names 
of colours, again there is little question about the inappropriateness of 
hij reaction. Note, however, that both of these illustrative responses 
would piobablv be unusual, if not unique, in a statistical sense. In 
Lhosc cases where the product has to meet some ‘reality tests’ the 
application of the appropriateness criterion docs not appear to be too 
difficult. 

As products become more complex, however, and more responsive to 
the needs of the prcxlucer than to the demands of the situation, the 
deteunination of appropriate ness also Incomes more complex. There 
are times, of course, when the judgment is still fail K easv ro make. It 
does not require much acslhetK naming to 1 cause that the meter of a 
poem beginning ‘Death is hetc/ Death is thetc 'Death is linking every- 
where...’ is inappropriate to the theme being treated. Yet at higher 
levels of creation the entanglement of sense and nonsense can become 
so involved that the judgment of appropriateness requires a detailed 
examination by a highly trained person. Even then there is always the 
chance that the creator, who is often more aware of the demands that 
gave rise to his product than is the c* tic, will disagree with the judg- 
ment. 

Thus, as the term is used in the judgment of creative products, 
appropriateness deals with much more than the logical fit of the pro- 
duct within its context or of the product’s elements with each other 
(although this kind of fit would be the dominant question in many 
applications of the criterion). Theie 11c times, however, when a pro- 
duct violates conventional logic but somehow manages to hang together 
and to have a logic of its own. Thus, although the judgmental standard 
for evaluating appropriateness is the context of the response, this con- 
text must be interpreted psychologically as well as logically and should 
include the producer’s intentions as well as the demands of the situa- 
tion. 

Finally, appropriateness is a continuous quality, not a discrete one. 
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It exists in degrees rather than completely or not at all. Considering 
its lower forms, we recognise the appropriateness of a product that is 
merely ‘responsive’ — that bears a clear relation to the environment or 
to the internal motivations of its producer. Considering its higher 
forms, we marvel at the way in which the product reflects not only the 
massive forces that went into its making, but the more subtle in- 
fluences as well. At low levels of appropriateness we speak of a product 
as being ‘about tight’, given its sources, the avowed purpose of its 
maker, and the like. At higher levels wc speak of a product as being 
‘just right’. Indeed, at the very highest Wei of appropriateness wc 
may experience almost a sense oi recognition when wc come upon the 
product. Things arc so right they look almost familiar. One critic 
described such products as having ‘the handprint of necessity upon 
them instead of the quickly tarnished sheen of the mciely novel, the 
fetchingly precious, the different'. 4 When he comes upon these hand- 
prints of necessity’, the \iewcr mav sometimes feel as if his expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled, whereas what has really happened is that 
the product has made him awaie ol what his expectations should have 
been. 

The tiansccndencc of constraint 

Although nnusualncss and appropriateness may be neccssarv criteria 
for limiting the class of potentially creative products, are they sufficient 
lor making required distinctions in quality and level within the class? 
Among the products that are con&idcicd to be both unusual and appro- 
priate some are surely at a higher level oi creative excellence than 
others. One property present in some products but absent, or less 
obvious, m others is the power to translorm the constraints of reality. 
Some objects combine elements *n wa\s th.it defy tradition and that 
yield a new perspective. They literally force us to see reality in a new 
way. These products involve a transformation of material or ideas to 
overcome conventional constraints. The question of how much trans- 
formation power a product has can serve, then, as a third criterion 
of creativeness, just as the unusualness of a product is judged relative 
to norms and its appropriateness relative to the context, the trans- 
formation power of a product would be judged relative to the strength 
and nature of the constraints that were transcended. 

The criterion of transformation is more difficult to define than are 
those of unusualness and appropriateness. At first glance it might 
seem to be nothing more than an extreme example of unusualncss. But 

1 Tames Duke) , in The New Yor% Times Boo\ Review , 22 December 1963, 
P- 4 - 
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it is unusualness with a difference; it is an aggressive unusualness that 
attacks conventional ways of thinking about things or of viewing 
objects. In its most dramatic forms a transformation involves a radical 
shift in approach to a subject or in handling material — the kind of shift, 
for example, caused by the introduction of the heliocentric theory or 
Freud’s earliest propositions. 

The difference between a merely unusual product and a transforma- 
tion may be approached in another way. Things arc often unusual in 
the purely quantitative sense— in the sense of being the most or the 
least, the largest or the smallest form of a pre-existing class of objects. 
(The objects and events described in the G uinness Boo\ of Superlatives 
offer fine examples of this sort of unusualness.) Products that are un- 
usual in this ‘record-breaking’ sense need not, and usunllv do not, 
qu.Jify as transformations. Tiansfonnations are not merely im- 
provements, however unusual, on pre-existent forms. Rather, they 
invoke the creation of new forms. 

The distinction just made between the concepts of transformation 
and unusualncss requires, now, that a further distinction be made be- 
tween an object that represents a transformation and one that is 
meielv new. If transiormation demanded only a new combination of 
elements, almost an) unk]iic collection of things, however derived, 
would qualify Mechanical techniques for supplying these fortuitous 
combinations could be devised, as in the storv of the popular writer 
who obtained the plots of his novels h\ spinning a set of wheels on 
which wen* written adjectives, nouns, verbs, and the like. Generally, 
howevci, these new combinations do not qualify as transformations be- 
cause the) arc low in heuristic power. They terminate rather than 
generate thought. The) ate the occasion tor surprise and laughter, but 
not tor reflection and wonder. 

The jxissibility just alluded to- that ’he presence ot a transformation 
may be determined in part by its c.Tcct on the viewer raises the 
interesting question ot wluther the other two icsponsc properties, un- 
usualncss and appiopi lateness, might also have distinguishable effects 
upon the person who experiences them. An there, in short, types of 
aesthetic icsponscs that somehow parallel the rriteru of creativeness? 
This intriguing possibility occurred us at approximately the stage 
in the development of criteria for crcativenes* to which the writing 
has progressed so far. Although recognising that the job of identifying 
the criteria was not complete, wc decided to delay that task for a time 
while wc attempted to distinguish among possible dimensions of 
aesthetic response and to relate them conceptually to dimensions of 
creative performance. In order to give the reader some idea of how 
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the present scheme came into being, we will retrace in the exposition 
of our ideas the same path that was followed in their development 
Thus, for a time, wc will put aside the search for more criterion 
response properties and focus on how the criteria we have already 
discussed might strike the viewer. The development thus far is sum- 
marised in Table 7.1, which lists the three response properties of 
creative products and the judgmental standards associated with each. 


1 ABLE 

r 

Response properties J 

i 

Unusual 
Apprnpi wtc 
Transformed 


7 • 1 


Judgmental standards 

Norms 
Context 
( onstraints 


The impact of the product 

Confrontation with an unusual object or event characteristically 
evokes surprise in the viewer. The unusual is attention-getting, it 
‘catches our eve’, its unexpectedness mav shock or am a/e us. By 
definition we cannot he prepared lor it, except in a very general wav. 
Therefore, the impact of first exposure creates surprise and requires 
a period of adaptation during which the unusual object or event is 
assimilated into the viewer’s experience. 

Reaction to the unusual, then, is at its maximum immediately upon 
exposure and diminishes rapidl> thereafter. Though surprise mav 
occur more than once in irsponsc to the same object, the second and 
subsequent exposures never quite match the impact of the first. Objects 
and events whose value is derived almost solclv from their unusualncss 
— such as freaks in side shows or New Yorker cartoons — rarelv war- 
rant continued viewing. 

The quality of appropriateness calls forth in the viewer a reaction, 
which we will call satisfaction, that is akin to the general condition 
of comfort. This feeling of satisfaction would seem to have two major 
sources. First, thcie is the recognition that the demands of the creator, 
the material, and the milieu have been responded to and that, as was 
mentioned before, the response is not onlv right, but is ‘just right*. 
There is thus a recognition of incvitabicness about the product, given 
the context m which it is embedded. Second, there is the recognition 
that the product is not only ‘right’ but is complete or sufficient. The 
first source of satisfaction focuses on the qualitative aspects of appro- 
priateness (i.e., on how well the demands are met), the second source of 
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satisfaction focuses on what might be considered the quantitative 
aspects of appropriateness (i.e., on how completely the demands arc 
met). The satisfied viewer’s answer to the first criterion is ‘just right’, 
his answer to the second is ‘enough ’ 

Products embodying a transtoimation art likeh to be stimulating 
to the viewer. The primary \alut ol such piuducts resides in then 
power to alter the viewer’s conventional w *y of pcicuving or thinking 
about his woild Whereas confrontation with the unusml itquires the 
viewer to assimilate the product, to make it part or his world, con- 
frontation with a tiansformation leqmtts that lit revise his world. 
The new element is not onlv the product itself but the changed cn- 
viionmtnt which has been caused b\ the product Metaphorical!), a 
tiansfoimation is something like j stom dropped in a itu To 1 person 
standing on shore the object of mtcicst is not the stone, whi< h quickl> 
disappears tiom sight, hut rather the w ives it produces. A tiansfoimmg 
object invites the viewer to move out, intcllcc ruaMv, in new directions. 
A transforming product stimulates the vie we 1 to eonsidei us con- 
sequences 

In icvitw, then, the first three ciitcrn oi t n itne ness - unusualness, 
appropriateness, and transform ition— m«\ possibly be the sou tic ot 
three tvpcs erf aesthetic 1 espouses, which may be summaiiscd by the 
kt\ words sin prise, satisfaction, and stimul ition "I he possibility that 
dilltrtnr t*pes of aesthetic responses might be isolated gives use to 
two impoitant questions which ean onl) be posed here I irst, cm the 
aesthetic responses themselves he used to indicate the presence of tlu* 
qualities thir give use to them 15 Can wc, foi simple tike the reaction 
ol surpiist to be sufficient evidence lor the existence oi un usualness' 
Clcarlv, the answer to this question has extremely important impli 
cations for the assessment of creativity The second question is whether 
the aesthetic responses ait unique to t' e viewer of the creative product 
orwhethti they also appe u lnthcutaioi himself Obviously the creator 
also judges his own pioduct, vet his judgme nt need not and clearlv does 
not always agiec with the verdict of an ‘external judge Be (cue ques- 
tions such as these ean Ik examined, however, if is neccssirv to return 
to the criteria of ereativencss and to uk wh*t else needs to be added 
to the three that have alt t ach been sug^ f^d 

The coalescence of meaning 

The properties of unusualness appropriateness, and transformation 
m varying combinations charactensc a Luge proportion of those things 
we are willing to call creative I urthei, these criteria are applicable to 
products stemming from very divergent sources, from the scientist and 
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philosopher as well as from the craftsman and artist. Yet despite the 
power of these criteria there is another important quality that does 
not seem to be covered by them. This quality, which appears in some 
of the most highly creative products and which serves as our fourth 
criterion, deals with the property of condensation . 

As was mentioned previously, novelty wears out quickly. The history 
of fad and fashion is, in essence, an elaborate documentation of the 
short life and relativity of unusualness. In striking contrast, however, 
to the ephemeral quality of the novel object is the endurance of the 
greatest creative achievements of man. These we continually seek to 
re-examine and re-experience. Although the criteria of appropriateness 
and transformation may partially explain this endurance, something 
additional seems to be involved. 

Products that warrant close and repeated examination are those that 
do not divulge their total meaning on first viewing. These products 
offer something new each time we experience them, whether a great 
work of art or a highly developed scientific theory. They have about 
them an intensity and a concentration of meaning requiring continued 
contemplation. 

Because confusion and disorder also compel the viewer's attention (as 
he tries to make sense out of what he sees), it is necessary tc*distinguish 
between condensation on the one hand and chaotic complexity on the 
other. The chief difference would seem to involve the unity and 
coherence of meaning derived from the condensation as compared with 
the unrelated and irrelevant meanings derived from disorder. An 
assortment of debris gathered in a junkyard and the ordered arrange- 
ment of the same material by an artist serves to illustrate the distinction 
being made here. Any meaning derived from the random assortment 
of junk is fortuitous and is obtained either from a chance association 
between the elements or from irrelevant associations that the material 
might stimulate in the viewer. By contrast, the ordered arrangement, if 
it is worthy of artistic notice, contains more meaning than can be 
understood at first glance. The colour and shape of the objects, their 
texture, their spatial location, and their original function all combine to 
enhance their aesthetic appeal. 

In the highest forms of creative condensation the polar concepts of 
simplicity and complexity are unified. That which at first glance 
appears simple turns out on closer inspection to possess only apparent 
simplicity. Conversely, that which at first appears to be complex is 
found to embody a hidden simplicity that binds together the many 
complex elements. Some of the more successful poems of Robert Frost 
and some of the paintings of Klee and Miro illustrate well the use of 
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the simple to represent the complex. The reverse situation, that in 
which initial complexity cloaks a hidden simplicity, occurs frequently 
in musical works, where repeated listening is often required before 
the major themes and their variations become apparent. 

The condensation achieved by a creative product summarises 
essences, and the summary may be expanded and interpreted in a 
multiplied of ways — intellectually or allcctivelv, in terms of image or 
idea. It mav be interpreted differently by different viewers or by the 
same viewer on different occasions. This multiplicil\ of interpretation 
and the extensiveness of the expansions generated bv the condensation 
arc an indication of its summary power, and an appraisal of summary 
potver provides a important judgmental standaid for the evaluation of 
creative condensation. 

Parenthetically, it might be nottd that the latter two 1 espouse criteria 
of transformation and condensation are closely related to the two main 
mechanisms of the dream work in ps\ cluun.il> tic theory (Freud, 1955). 
Thus, the present formulation includes elements that, from a piuho- 
anahtic point oi view, illustrate the role of primal \ process in creative 
acti\it\ (Fine, 1959; Tauber and (been, 19*50). 

Before leaving this discussion of condensation, two additional points 
need to be mentioned. The first deals with the increased ambiguity and 
complexity of the criteria of creativeness as we go from uniisnalness 
to condensation, the second deals with their developmental interdepen- 
dence. At this point the meaning of unusual ness appears to he more 
clearly demat exited than the meaning of condensation, and this is partlv 
because condensation is just a more complex concept than urmsualncss. 
Indeed, each of the four criteria, in the order presented here, seems to be 
more complex than the last. As it rs used here, the term complex could 
be partially translated as meaning ‘obscure and complicated*, but we 
wish to stress a more clcrivatisc connotation, namely, ‘difficult to make 
judgments of. We recognise that diilicultv in judgment is a conse- 
quence of complexity rather than its meaning, but such a distinction is 
unimportant in the present context. The important point is that judg- 
ments of condensation and transformation will he more difficult to 
make than judgments of utiusualness and appropriateness; there will be 
more differences in viewpoint, and agreement will be more difficult to 
reach even within schools of thought. This implies that judges will have 
to know more, or do more, or take more time when judging the criteria 
of transformation and condensation than they will when applying the 
other two criteria. In this judgmental sense, then, condensation and 
transformation aic more complex than unusualness and appropriateness. 

In addition to this progression in complexity, the four criterion re- 
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sponse properties of crcativencss are also ordered with respect to 
developmental interdependence. Each of the four criteria, from un- 
usualness to condensation, is applied in turn conjointly with the 
previous ones, so that in this sense each is dependent on the ones that 
precede it. This sequential requirement is only partial, however, in 
the interdependence of transformation and condensation. The transfor- 
mations of a creative product must be appropriate and unusual ; the con- 
densation must also be appropriate and unusual, but it may not always 
represent a transformation. If we accept unusualncss and appropriate- 
ness as necessarv properties for a product to be considered creative, 
then the hierarchical ordering of transformation and condensation pro- 
vides an additional basis, along with degrees of variation within each 
of the response dimensions, for distinguishing levels of creative attain- 
ment within the class of creative products. 

Having added a fourth response property, condensation, wc return 
to a consideration of aesthetic responses to examine the possible effect 
of this new criterion upon the viewer. So far our hypothetical viewer 
has been surprised h) unusual ness, satisfied bv appropriateness, and 
stimulated b\ transforming qualities of creative products. The question 
now is how will he react when he confronts a product of high con- 
densation, one that exists on manv levels of meaning. The definition of 
the criterion itself almost contains a description ot the experiencing 
viewer. A condensed piodiut is an object worthy of pondering; it 
should be examined slowlv, carefully, and repeatedlv. In a word, the 
viewer is called upon to saroitt a condensation. The surpiisc, the satis- 
faction, and the stimulation that ihaiacterise responses to other criteria 
of crcativencss arc present as well in the response to a condensation, 
but there is an impoitant difiercnce. In the reaction to a condensation 
these other responses aie endming and somewhat intensified. Surprise 
occurs not onh on the first encounter, but also on subsequent one's as 
new and unusual aspects of the product arc discovered; satisfaction 
deepens with repeated exposure as the appropriateness ot each element 
in the product is more fully revealed; stimulation is enriched as each 
new reaction to the product builds on those that have preceded it. It is 
this continued freshness ot the product and of the viewer’s response 
to it that makes it an object worth) of savouring. 

With the addition ot condensation to the list ot response properties 
and of savouring to the list of aesthetic reactions, wc complete our 
discussion of creative products and appreciative responses (sec Tabic 7.2 
for an outline of the development thus far). One further point needs 
to be made explicit, however: just as the criterion response properties 
are relative to judgmental standards, so arc the aesthetic responses. 


fcv 
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TABLE 7.2 


Response 

Judgmental 

Aesthetic 

properties 

standards 

responses 

Unusualness 

Norms 

Surprise 

Appropriateness 

Context 

Satisfaction 

Transformation 

Constraints 

Stimulation 

Condensation 

Summary 

power 

Savouring 

1 


The degree and character of surprise is a function of the norms of 
expectation in much the same manner as is unusualncss. Similarly, 
satisfaction is relative to the context, stimulation to the nature and 
strength of the constraints, and savouring to summary power. 

PERSONAL QUALITIES AM> COGNITIVE STYLES 

Among psychologists, creativity has frequently been thought of as a 
single dimension or at least as a unified cluster of traits, resembling 
— and to some extent overlapping with — general intellectual ability. 
Some researchcis, particularly factor analysts such as Guilford, have 
isolated a set of cognitive factors related to different aspects of in- 
tellectual production, but the relation of these factors to creative 
production is less well delineated. Olher investigators have argued that 
creative behaviour depends as much on personality as on cognitive 
power, and they have accrued evidence to show that the highly 
creative person is more impulsive, makes greater use of fantasy 
processes, is more tolerant of ambiguity, and so forth, than is his less 
creative peer. 

At the level of everyday experience it is recognised that creative 
expression of the highest quality tends to come from people who limit 
their efforts to a single mode of expression. The great scientist is 
generally not also the great poet, the great painter is not also the great 
dancer, and even the great composer is not also the great conductor. 
Moreover, in the eye of the public, personality characteristics tend to be 
associated with a medium of expression rather than with the level of 
expression or any other features of creative production. Thus, in terms 
of personality characteristics, the outstanding poet looks more like 
the incompetent poet than he does like the outstanding scientist, who, 
in turn, looks more like his less competent colleagues than he does 
like the superb composer. Both the professional view and the public 
view, therefore, acknowledge that the maker of creative products 
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looks different from his fellow men, but there is little agreement on 
the form this difference takes. Is the difference chiefly cognitive or does 
it involve personality components as well? Is the difference linked 
to a mode of expression entailing, as it were, a way of life, or is it 
more closely related to stylistic qualities of the products themselves? 
Each view of the creative process implies a position about the nature 
of the creator, which in turn helps to determine the types of variables 
emphasised in the assessment of creativity. 

Within the present context there is a set of personal qualities that 
may be considered to match, so to speak, tl e response properties used as 
criteria of crcativcness. The present view is not meant to imply that 
trait names should be used as labels in characterising people. An answer 
to that question depends on such matters as the dominance of the 
trait in question, its distribution in the population, and so on. Rather, 
we wish to suggest a relation between personal qualities anil piopertics 
of the creative response. 

The question of whether personal qualities are nccessar\ for the 
production is still another matte r. Do personal qualities ‘cause’ the 
appearance of the cicativc criteria ? Might an infrequent or appropriate 
response occur by chance 01 must it nlwa\s occur as the result of a 
particular human condition ? Again, the view taken ho*e does not 
prejudge the answer to this question, although u does implv that the 
consistent production of ctealive responses cannot occur bv chance and, 
further, that the ‘cause* ot such a phenomenon entails psychological as 
well as social and environmental influences. 

In the present view the person who consistently produces infrequent 
or unusual responses is thought of as being highly original The 
relativity of the judgments of unusualness would also aflcct the 
judgment of petsonal originality. Persons whose responses look quite 
unusual when judged against one standard and who would, thcicforc, 
be thought of as original, might lose the halo of originality when the 
judgmental norms are changed. The personal quality ol originality is an 
attainment, in the sense that it is inferred from the repeated production 
of unusual responses. In addition there arc several personal qualities 
dial are predisposing to originality, that increase the likelihood of 
unusual responses but do not guarantee them. These predisposing 
characteristics include intellectual abilities, cognitive styles, motives, 
and values. For example, ideational fluency, impulse expression, and 
cognitive styles of tolerance of unreality, tolerance of inconsistency, 
and the like would appear to be likely candidates for predisposing the 
individual towards originality (Barron, 1955). 

The production of an appropriate response would seem to be 
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accomplished most easily by a person who is highly sensitive to the 
demands of his environment and to the subtleties of the material with 
which he is working. His sensitivity may result from a conscious 
analysis of the relations between elements, but it need not. There is 
some evidence that at least in some fields the most sensitive people can- 
not articulate their awareness with any degree of precision. Their sen- 
sitivity is intuitive ; the person who behaves intuitively is sensitive to 
cues that cannot be identified verbally. Thus, both an analytic attitude 
and an intuitive attitude could serve as predisposing cognitive styles for 
sensitivity. 

Transformation involves the transcending of traditional boundaries 
and limitations. Personal qualities that would seem to contribute to 
the production of transformations are of two sorts, cognitive and non- 
cognitive. Relevant cognitive qualities are those that deal with die 
stability and the fluidity of conceptual systems, intellectual categoiies, 
and the like. The production of transformations reflects flexibility 
and calls for qualities not unlike those involved in breaking a ‘set’ 
— as in the Luchins water-jar experiment. In perceptual terms this 
type of intellectual fluidity would be reflected in the ability to perceive 
objects in their own right —independent of their s\mbolic represent- 
ation, their stereotyped function, or their 1 elatedness to the immediate 
needs of the viewer. This kind of perceptual freedom has been given 
the label ‘allocentric perception’ by Schachtel (1959). At the cognitive 
and ideological level, this flexibility has been called ‘openmindedness’ 
hv Rokeach (i960). 

The non-cognitive qualities that contribute to the production of a 
transformation include a playful attitude towards reality and a willing- 
ness to expose (even to flaunt) ideas, attitudes, and objects that violate 
tradition. An attitude of playfulness, a desire to tov with reality is 
important because it would appear that most transformations come 
as a discovery on the heels of many trials Thus to some extent 
transformations involve an element of ‘luck’, but it is the kind of luck 
that cannot occur without the predisposing attitudes that lead to 
experimentation and other forms of intellectual play. No single 
adjective adequately summarises the personal qualities that contribute 
to the production of tiansformation. The word that comes closest to 
describing the cognitive qualities and one that at least does not do 
violence to the non-cognitive qualities is the adjective flexible . 

Just as a condensation may often contain a paradoxical union of 
simplicity and complexity, so does the production of the condensation 
call for a fusing of contradictory personal qualities. There is first the 
coalescence of personal and universal concerns with the strangely 
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paradoxical result of losing in self-awareness while gaining in total 
awareness. Although the product may bear the marks of its maker, 
his personal needs and interests have been consumed, as it were, by 
the more abstract relevance of the product itself. Second, there is the 
intimate interplay, even fusion, of thought and feeling that contributes 
to a condensation. Even the most ‘logical* production — such as an 
elegant mathematical solution to a problem — demands an openness to 
thoughts and feelings that arc only dimly perceived and that mav be 
incapable ot precise logical statement. Third, there is an alternate 
blending of working stvlc, a cvdic pattern of patience and passion, of 
reflection and spontaneity a continual shifting from total acceptance 
of one’s ideas and actions to a critical rejection ot them In a verv useful 
discussion of the creative process, Erich Fiomm (1963) distinguishes 
between two phases of productive behaviour. Accoidmg to Fromm, 
the first phase is cssentiallv feminine m quality It is the birth giving 
phase, the moment of conception Following this, a more masculine 
phase occurs dining which the creator must hone and polish his woik 
to ready it for social judgment In this second phase irrelevances and 
superfluities arc eliminated, the uniqueness of the woik is more sharply 
defined, and its content is more effectively <\picsscd. The central 
theme underhing the production of a condensation involve*, then, the 
unification ot things that aie normally thought of as separate or at 
least distinguishable — producer and product, personal and universal 
concerns, cognitive and affective processes, masculine and leminme 
stvles of woik 

The complexitv ot condensations and the ptisonal qualities fiom 
which they emerge do not seem to permit the use of a single adjective 
to desciibc the poison who is most apt to produce condensations. \et, 
in the interests of svmmctrv and as a mnemonic device foi summausing 
the conceptual scheme presented here, we seaiched tor a word that 
would come close to capturing both the substance and the sense of our 
description. The word that in our opinion docs the most justice to what 
has been said about the producer ot condensations is poetic Webster's 
New W oild Dictionary describes a poem, and thus indirectly a poet, 
as ‘expressing facts, idtas, or emotions in a stvle more concentrated, 
imaginative, and powerful than that of ordinary speech*. The teims 
‘concentrated*, ‘imaginative’, and ‘powerful’ aie relevant here and 
apply of course to manv products that would not be commonl) thought 
ot as poems. It is this more global referent of poetic qualities that we 
imply when we characterise people who create effective condensations 
as poetic. The categories are summarised in Table 7-3. 

The creative person, his product, and the world’s response to it 
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combine to form the drama of human invention. The transaction 
among these three elements is intimate and our understanding of any 
one enhances our understanding of the other two However, though at 
present tar from it, social science must work towards a conceptualisation 
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that setves to umf\ the psvcholotnc » 1 , acsthetk, uid soci il aspects of 
this phenomenon It is not enough, of 1 0111 sc, to ofTtr pious hopes tor 
a futuic ecumenical council whose job it will lx to units these divergent 
\ it ws oi the creative pioccss 'two kinds of prtpai itoiy work are 
iici.css.,r\ betou such 1 gi ind design is sought hust, we must add 
gicatcr detail to calls attempts it 1 nificition such is the one presented 
here The piescnt scheme, at best, is an incompici outline that must 
be elaborated moic lulls if its pour till contribution is to be re dived 
Second, we must miti itc empmcal studies tt it will got weight to 
these efforts it thcors, thus preventing diem from deteriorating into 
mere word games 

In the final analysis, however, it is well to remember thit theories 
of creativity are themselves creative pioducts \s such, the) must abide 
by the same laws as those thev are designed to unearth A icalisation 
of this fact should temper our real in advocating anv single picsi nption 
for how best to proceed. The day on which wc are certain about how 
to construct a theory of creativity will also be the day on which wc aie 
certain about how to construct a poem. 
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I discuss die subject of cic\itivit\ with considerable hesitation, tui it 
icpiescnts an aiea in which ps\cho!ogists gciieialh, whcthei thc\ 
be angels oi not, have feared to tic id It has been one of mv long- 
standing ambitions, howt vc i, to undertake an investigation ot cmtivit'V. 
Cmumstanccs have just mentis made possible the icahsatjon of that 
ambition. Hut the* wotk his bfv.n started onlv within the past \ear 
Consequently, if sou are expecting answcis based upon new empnical 
icseaich sou vs ill be disappointed What I can do at this time is to 
describe the plans foi that icseaich and to it port the it salts ot con- 
siderable thinking, including the hypotheses at which nn students and 
i have aimed aftci a suivti of die held md its piohltms Tin icseaich 
design, although not essentials new, should b' ot some interest. 
I will also point out some implications of the problems ot creativity in 
vocational and educational practices. 


SOMt l>ri]NUIIO\S \\I> OC is I IONS 

In its narrow sense, cicatmtv rcfeis to the abilities tint are most 
chaiactenstie of creative people. Cr <ti\ c abilities determine whether 
the individual has the power to exhibit creative behaviour to 1 note- 
worthy degree. Whethei or not the individual who has the requisite 
abilities will actually produce results of a uc.itive nature will depend 
upon his motivational and temperamental traits To the psychologist, 
the problem is is bioad as the qualities that eon ti mute significantly to 

* Reprinted from Amcncan Psychologist, 5, ig^o, 444-54. 
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creative productivity. In other words, the psychologist’s problem is that 
of creative personality. 

In defining personality, as well as other concepts preparatory to 
an investigation, definitions of an operational type are much to be 
preferred. I have often defined an individual’s personality as his unique 
pattern of traits. A trait is any relatively enduring way in which 
persons differ from one another. The psychologist is particularly’ 
interested in those traits that arc manifested in performance; in other 
words, in behaviour traits. Behaviour traits come under the broad 
categories of aptitudes, interests, attitudes, ai'd temperamental qualities. 
By aptitude we ordinarily mean a person’s readiness to learn to do 
certain types of things. There is no necessary implication in this 
statement as to the source of the degree of readiness. It could be brought 
about through hereditary determination or through environmental 
determination; usually, if not always, by an interaction of the two. 
Bv interest wc usually mean the poison’s inclination or urge to engage 
in some type of activity. Bv attitude we mean his tendency to favour or 
not to favour (as shown objectively bv approach withdrawal behaviour) 
some tvpc of object or situation. Temperamental qualities describe a 
person’s general emotional disposition: for example, his optimism, 
his moodiness, bis self confidence, or bis nervousness. 

Creative personality is then a nutter of those patterns of tiaitr* that 
are characteristic of creative p-rsons. \ cieative pattern is manifest 
in creative behaviour, which includes such activities as inventing, 
designing, contriving, composing, and planning. People who exhibit 
these types of behaviour to a marked degree are recognised as being 
creative. 

There are certain aspects of creative genius that have aroused 
questions in the minds of those who have reflected much about 
the matter. Why is creative productivity a relatively infrequent 
phenomenon 5 Of all the people who have lived in historical times, it 
has been estimated that only about two in a million have become really 
distinguished (Giddings, 1907). Why do so many geniuses spring from 
parents who arc themselves very far from distinguished ? Why is there 
so little apparent correlation between education and creative productive- 
ness 3 Why do we not produce a larger number of creative geniuses 
than we do, under supp>sedly enlightened, modern educational 
practices? These are serious questions for thought and investigation. 
The more immediate and more explorable problem is a double one: 
(1) How can wc discover creative promise in our children and our 
youth? and (2) How can wc promote the development of creative 
personalities? 
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NEGLECT OF THE STUDY OF CREATIVITY 

The neglect of this subject by psychologists is appalling. The evidences 
of neglect are so obvious that I need not give proof. But the extent of 
the neglect I had not realised until recently. To obtain a more tangible 
idea of the situation , 1 examined the index of the Psychological 
Abstracts for each year since its origin. Of approximately 121,000 
titles listed in the past twenty-three years, only 186 were indexed 
as definitely bearing on the subject of crcativitv. The topics under 
which such references are listed include creativity, imagination, origin- 
ality, thinking, and tests in these areas. In other words, less than 
two-tenths of one per cent of the books and articles indexed in the 
Abstracts for approximately the past quarter century bear directly on 
tins subject. Few of these advance our understanding or control of 
creative activity very much. Of the large number of textbooks on 
general psychology, only two have devoted separate chapters to the 
subject during the same period. 

Hutchinson (1931), reviewing the publications on the process of 
cieative thinking to the year 1931, concluded that the subject had hardly 
been touched by anyone. Markcy (1935), reviewing the subject of 
imagination four years later, reported very little more in the way of a 
fundamental contribution to the subject. 

Some of you will undoubtedly feel that the subject of creative genius 
has not been as badly neglected as I have indicated, because ot the 
common belief that genius is largely a matter of intelligence and the IQ. 
Certainly, that subject has not been neglected. But, ior reasons which 
will he developed later, I believe that creativity and cieative productivity 
extend well beyond the domain of intelligence. 

Another important reason lor the neglect, of coin sc, is the difficulty 
ol the problems themselves. A practical criterion of creativity is difficult 
to establish because creative acts of ;r» unquestioned order of excellence 
are extremely rare. In this respect, the situation is much like that of a 
ciitcrion for accident pronencss which calls for the actual occurrence 
of accidents. The accidental nature of many discoveries and inventions 
is well recognised. This is partly due to the inequality of stimulus or 
opportunity, which is largely a function of the environment rather than 
of individuals. But if environmental occasions were equal, there would 
still be great differences in creative productivity among individuals. 

There are, however, greater possibilities of observing individual 
differences in creative performance if we revise our standards, accepting 
examples of lower degrees of distinction. Such instances are more 
numerous. But even if we can detect and accept as creative certain 
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acts of lower degrees of excellence, there are other difficulties. Creative 
people differ considerably in performance from time to time. Some 
writers on the subject even speak of rhythms of creativity. This means 
that any criterion, and probably any tests of creativity as well, 
would show considerable error variance due to function fluctuation. 
Reliabilities of tests of creative abilities and of creative criteria will 
probably be generally low . There arc ways of meeting such difficulties, 
however. We should not permit them to force us to keep foot outside 
the domain. 

Another reason for the oversight of problems of creativity is a 
methodological one. Tests designed to measure intelligence have fallen 
into certain stereotyped patterns, under the demands for objectivity 
and for scoring convenience. I do not now see how tome of the creative 
abilities, at least, can be measured by means of anything but completion 
tests of some kind. To provide the creator with the finished product, 
as in a multiple-choice item, may prevent him from showing precisely 
what we want him to show: his own cr< ation. I am not opposed to the 
use ol the multiple choice or other objectively scoiable types of test 
items in their proper places. What I am saving is that the quest for 
easily objcctifiahle testing and scoring has directed us away from the 
attempt to measure some of the most precious qualities of individuals 
and hence to ignore those qualities. 

Still another reason for the neglect of the problems of cicativity is 
to be found in certain emphases wc have given to the investigations of 
learning. For one thing, much learning research has been done with 
lower animals in which signs of creativity arc almost non existent. 
l ; or another thing, learning theory has been generally formulated to 
cover those phenomena that are easiest to order in logical schema. 
Learning theorists have had considerable difficulty with the behaviour 
known as insight, to which creative behaviour shows much apparent 
relationship (Wertheimer, 1945). ^ P ro pt* r to say that a creative act 
is an instance of learning, for it represents a change in behaviour that 
is due to stimulation and/or response. A comprehensive learning theory 
must take into account both insight and creative activity. 


THE SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OP CREATI\m 

There is general recognition, on the part of those outside the academic 
fold, at least, of the importance of the quest for knowledge about 
creative disposition. I can cite recent evidences of the general interest in 
the discovery and development of creative talent. Large industries that 
employ many research scientists and engineers have held serious 
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meetings and have had symposia written about the subject (Kettering, 
I 944)- There is much questioning into the reasons why graduates from 
the same institutions of higher learning, with high scholastic records 
and with strong recommendations, differ so widely in output of 
new ideas. The enormous economic value of new ideas is generally 
recognised. One scientist or engineer discovers a new principle or 
develops a new process that revolutionises an industry, while dozens of 
others merely do a passable job on the routine tasks assigned to them. 

Various branches of the government, as you all know, are now 
among the largest employers of scientific and technical personnel. 
These employers, also, are asking how to recognise the individuals 
who have inventive potentialities. The most common complaint 1 have 
heard concerning our college graduates in these positions is that while 
they can do assigned tasks with a show of mastery of th< techniques 
they have learned, they are much too helpless when calk'd upon to 
solve a problem where new paths are demanded 

Both industry and governmental agencies aic also loosing for 
leaders. Men of good judgment, planning ability, and inspiring vision 
are in great demand. How can leaders with imagination and vision be 
discovered? Can such qualities be developed? If those qualities can be 
promoted by educational procedures, what arc those procedures? 

We hear much these days about the remarkable new thinking 
machines. We are told that these machines can be made to take over 
much of men’s thinking and that the routine thinking of many 
industries will eventually be done without the employ tnent of human 
brains. We are told that this will entail an industrial revolution that 
will pale into insignificance the first industrial revolution. The first one 
made man’s muscles relatively useless, the second one is expected to 
make man’s brain also relatively useless. There aic several implications 
in diese possibilities that bear upon the importance of creative thinking. 
In the first place, it would be necessary to develop an ecrnomic order 
in which sufficient employment and wage earning would still be 
available. This would require creative thinking of an unusual order and 
speed. In the second place, eventually about die only economic value of 
brains left would be in the creative thinking ’>f which they are capable. 
Presumably, there would still be need for human brains to operate the 
machines and to invent better ones. 


SOME GENERAL THEORIES OF THE NATURE OF CREATIVITY 

It is probably only a layman’s idea that the creative person is peculiarly 
gifted with a certain quality that ordinary people do not have. This 
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conception can be dismissed by psychologists, very likely by common 
consent. The general psychological conviction seems to be that all 
individuals possess to some degree all abilities, except for the occurrence 
of pathologies. Creative acts can therefore be expected, no matter how 
feeble or how infrequent, of almost all individuals. The important 
consideration here is the concept of continuity. Whatever the nature of 
creative talent may be, those persons who are recognised ns creative 
merely have more ot what all of us have. It is this principle of continuity 
that makes possible the investigation of creativity in people who are not 
necessarily distinguished. 

The conception that creativity is bound up with intelligence has many 
followers among psychologists. Creative acts are expected from those of 
high IQ and not expected from those of low IQ. The term ‘genius’, 
which was developed to describe people who distinguish themselves 
because of creative productivity, has been adopted to describe the child 
with exceptionally high IQ. Many regard this as unfortunate, but the 
custom seems to have prevailed. 

There is much evidence of substantial, positive correlations between 
IQ as measured by an intelligence test and certain creative tilents, but 
the extent ot the cumulations is unknown. The work of Terman and 
his associates is the best source of evidence of these correlations; and 
ycr, this evidence is not decisive. Although it was found that distin- 
guished men ol history generally had high estimated IQs, it is not 
certain that indicators in the form ot creative behaviour have not 
entered into those estimations (Cox, 1926). It would be much more 
crucial to know what the same individuals would have done on 
intelligence tests when thev weic children. Terman's study of the 
thousand children ot exceptionally high IQs who have now reached 
maturity does not throw much light on this theory. Among the group 
there is plent> ot indication of superioi educational attainment and 
of superior vocational and social adjustment. On the other hand, there 
seems to be as yet little promise of a Darwin, an Edison, or a Eugene 
O’Neill, although the members of the group have reached the age 
level that has come to be recognised as the ‘most creative years.* 
The writers on that study recognise this fact and account for it on 
the basis of the extreme rarity of individuals of the calibre of those 
whom I have mentioned (Terman and Oden, 1947 ). It is hoped that 
further folio w-up studies will give due attention to criteria of a more 
specifically creative character. 

When we look into the nature of intelligence tests, we encounter 
many doubts concerning their coverage of creative abilities. It should 
be remembered that from the time of Binet to the present, the chief 
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practical criterion used in the validation of tests of intellect has been 
achievement in school. For children, this has meant largely achievement 
in reading and arithmetic. This fact has generally determined the 
nature of our intelligence tests. Operationally, then, intelligence has 
been the ability (or complex of abilities) to master reading and 
arithmetic and similar subjects. These subjects are not conspicuously 
demanding of creative talent. 

Examination of the content of intelligence tests icvcals very little that 
is of an obviously creative nature. Binet did include a few items of this 
character in his scale because he regarded creative imagination as one 
of the important higher mental tunctions that should be included. 
Revisions ol the Binet scale ha\c retained such items, but they represent 
only a small minority. Group tests of intelligence have generally 
omitted such items entirely. 

The third geneial theory about creativity is, in fact, a theory of the 
entire personality, including intelligence. I have defined personality 
.is a unique pattern of traits, and traits as a matter of individual 
differences. There are thousands of observable traits. The scientific urge 
for rational order and for economy in the desc ription of persons directs 
us to look for a small number ot descriptive categories. In describing 
mental abilities, this economy drive has been grossly overdone when 
wc limit ourselves to the single concept of intelligence. Furthermore, 
the term ‘intelligence' has In no means achieved logical or operational 
invariance and so docs not satisfy the demand for rational order. 

We do not need the thousands of descriptive terms because they are 
much interrelated, both positively and negatively. By intercorrelation 
procedures it is possible to determine the threads of consistency that 
run throughout the categories describing abilities, interests, and tem- 
perament variables. I am, of course, referring to the factorial conception 
of personality. From this point of view, personality is conceived 
geometrically as a hypcrspherc of n dimensions, each dimension being 
a dependable, convenient reference variable or concept. If the idea of 
applying this type of description to a living, breathing individual is 
distasteful, remember that this geometric pictuic is merely a conceptual 
model designed to encompass the multitude of observable facts, and to 
do it in a rational, communicable, and economical manner. 

With this frame of reference, many of the findings and issues 
become clarified. The reason that different intelligence tests do not 
intcrcorrelate perfeedy, even when errors of measurement have been 
taken into account, is that each test emphasises a different pattern of 
primary abilities. If the correlations between intelligence test scores and 
many types of creative performance are only moderate or low, and 
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I predict that such correlations will be found, it is because the primary 
abilities represented in those tests are not all important for creative 
behaviour. It is also because some of the primary abilities important for 
creative behaviour are not represented in the test at all. It is probably 
safe to say that the typical intelligence test measures to a significant 
degree not more than a half-dozen of the intellectual factors (Jones, 
1949). There arc surely more intellectual factors than that. Some of the 
abilities contributing to creative success arc probably non-intellectual; 
for example, some of them are perceptual. Probably, some of the 
factors most crucial to cieative performance have not yet been dis- 
covered in anv type of test. In other words, we must look well beyond 
the boundaries of the IQ if we arc to fathom the domain of creativity. 


lir.VH.OPMLNT OF CRKUIVITY 

Before referring to the experimental design and to more specific 
hypotheses concerning the nature ol creativity, 1 will venture one or 
two opinions on the general problem of the development of creativity. 
For 1 believe that much can he done to encourage its development. 
This development nught be in the nature of actual strengthening of the 
funt tions involved or it might mean the better utilisation »JF what 
resources the individual possesses, or both. In anv case, a knowledge 
of the functions is important. 

We frequently hear the charge that under prusent-dav mass education 
methods, the development of creative personality is seriously dis- 
couraged. The child under pressure to conform for the sake of 
economy and lor the sake of satisfying prescribed standards. We are 
told In the philosophers who have given thought to the problem that 
the unfolding of a creative personality is a highly individual matter 
which stresses uniqueness and shuns conformity. Actually, the un- 
folding of the individual along the lines of his own inclinations is 
generally lrowned upon. We are told, also, that the emphasis upon 
the memorising of facts sets the wrong kind of goal for the student. 
How serious those charges arc no one actually knows. Wc have very 
little experimental evidence that is decisive one way or the other and 
such evidence is haid to obtain. 

Charles Kettering (1944) one t ' mc commented upon a survey in 
which it was found that a person with engineering or scientific training 
had only half the probability of making an invention compared with 
others. His comment was that an inventor should be defined as 
‘a fellow who doesn’t take his education too seriously’. If the results 
of that survey represent the actual situation, either creative individuals 
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do not seek higher education in tngineei mg and science, or that kind 
of education has negative transfer effects with respect to inventiveness 

Many ot us teachers assert that it is our main objective to teach 
students how to think, and this means also to think constructively. 
Certainlv, it wt succeeded m this objective, there should be much 
evidence ot crcativcncss m the end product I am convinced that we do 
teach some students to think, but I sometimes nnrvtl that we do as 
well as we do In the first place, we have onl) vigue ideas is to the 
nituic ol thinking We have little <ctuil knowledge ot what specific 
steps should be taken in order to teach students to think Oui methods 
are shotgun methods, just is oui intelligence tests hive been shotgun 
tests It is time that we disc uded shotguns in 1 ivour of nflcs 

We ill know tcachcis who nude rhemsilvts on teaching students 
to think and vet who give c\ munitions that aie ilmost entirely a 
m ittir of knowledge of f ids Pic is r do not misunderstmd me 1 have 
i strong appi ecntion ol knew ledge ot f lets No c t itive pci son c in get 
Jong without prevKius cxpciicnefs or tuts, he mvci ue ites m a 
v icuum 01 with a vacuum Tlieu is i definite pi m If f the le lining 
of laets in our cducitionil s\s^m Put let us keep our cduc itional 
objectives so light Lit us 'tcogmst where luts ire import int and 
when, thev ue not Let us rcmembci, too, tint the kinds o* txrnun 
itions wc give ic ills set the objectives f< 1 the stuck nls, no mittei vvh it 
objectives we m iv h ive st ited 

1 he confusion of objectives is lllustiitid b\ tin following incident 
1 he storv wis told b\ a toim i dc in of i le ichng Midwestern Lnivci 
si t\ An old, cxptiienccd Uielur and seholu sud th it he tiled to 
tiicourige oiiginahty in his stud<nts In i gr kIu lie couise, he told die 
das that the turn piper would bv gi ided in aims ot the imount ot 
originality shown One school tt idler in the ths was spcciallv con 
ceined ibout getting l high mirk m die eon se She took vcibitini 
notes, continuously and assiduously, ot what the It lined prolessoi said 
m eliss Her term piper, the stoiy goes, was csscntnlh i stnngmg 
together of hci tru scribed lecture notes, in which the piofcssoi’s pet 
jck is wcie given prominent place It is icportcd th it the piofcssoi read 
the term p ipers himself W hen the school tea* nc i s p ip r w is rt turned, 
die piofessoi’s mirk wis m A, with the iddid eonimeni, ‘1 his is one 
of the most original papers I have eve r i c id ' 

Before we make substantial lmpiovement in tending students to 
think, in m\ opinion wc will hive to rn ike some eh mges in oui eon 
ctptions ot the process of learning The anciert faculty psychology 
taught that mental faculties glow strc»ng bv viituc of the exeicise ol 
those faculties We all know fiom the man) experiments on practice in 
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memorising that exercises in memorising are not necessarily followed 
by improvement of memory in general. We all know that exercises 
in perceptual discriminations of certain kinds are not followed by im- 
provement of perceptual discriminations in general (Thorndike and 
Woodworth, 1901). Thorndike and others concluded that the study of 
courses in high-school curricula did not necessarily result in a general 
improvement in intellect, but that the increases in test scores could 
be attributed to learning of a more specific nature (Broyler et al . , 1927; 
Thorndike, 1924). Following this series of experiments the conclusion 
has often been that learning consists of the development of specific 
habits and that only very similar skills will be affected favourably by 
the learning process. 

In view of the newer findings concerning primary abilities, the prob 
lems of formal discipline take on new meaning, and many oi the 
experiments on the transfer of training will have to be re-examined and 
perhaps repeated with revised conditions. The experiments just cited 
do justify the rejection ot the concepts ot a general memors power, a 
general perceptual-discrimination power, and pci haps, also, rejection 
of the concept of a single power cjlled intellect. These findings arc m 
harmony with factorial theory. But the other alternative to the idea of 
formal discipline is not necessarily a theoi \ of specific learning from 
specific piacticc. 

There is ceitainlv enough evidence of transfer effects. Lxpcnmcnts 
should be aimed to detcimine v nether the instances of positive, zero, 
and negative tianster effects conform in a meaningful was to the out- 
lines of the pritnan abilities. The work of Thorndike and others that I 
have just cited does, in fact, aitualh throw some light on this question. 
Although this aspect oi their findings is usually not mentioned, they 
reported that high-schcx>l students’ experiences in numerical, verbal, 
and spatial types ol courses arithmetic and bookkeeping, Latin and 
hrench, and manual training — were associated with relatively greater 
gains in numerical, verbal, and spatial t\pes of tests, respectively. 

A general theorv to be serioush tested is that some priman abilities 
can be improved with practice of various kinds and that positive trans- 
fer effects will be evident in tasks depending upon those abilities. At 
the present time some experiments of this type are going on in the 
Chicago schools under the direction of Thelma Gwinn Thui stone 
(Thurstonc, 1948). In one sense, these investigations have returned to 
the idea of formal discipline. The new aspect of the disciplinary 
approach is that the presumed functions that are being ‘exercised’ have 
been indicated by empirical research. 
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FACTORIAL RESEARCH DESIGN 

The general outline of the design for a factor-analysis investigation is 
familiar to many of you. It has been described before but needs to be 
emphasised again (Thurstone, 1048). The complete design involves a 
number of steps, not all of which are essential but all of which are 
highly desirable if the investigator is to make the most efficient use of 
his time and to achieve results of maximum value. The major steps will 
be mentioned first, then more details concerning some of them. 

One first chooses the domain of his investigation. It may be the 
domain of memory abilities, vistial-pei ccptua! abilities, reasoning 
abilities, or the domain of introversion extraversion. 

One next sets up hypotheses as to the factors he expects to find in 
that domain. His preparatory task of hvpothcsis formation goes further. 
It includes the framing of several alternative hypotheses as to the more 
precise nature of each factor. This is necessary as the basis foi trans- 
forming each factor hypothesis into the operational terms of test ideas. 
He then constructs tests which he thinks will measure individual 
differences in the kind of ability, or other quality, he thinks the factor 
to lx*. He will want to include in the test battery some reference tests 
that measure already known factors. One reason for this is that the 
new tests will almost inevitably also measure to some extent factors 
that have previously been established, such as verbal comprehension, 
number facility, and visualisation. If such variance is probably going 
to appear in more than one new test in the batterv. it is best to have that 
variance clearly brought out and readily identifiable. Another reason is 
that it is possible, after all, that one or more ot the hypothesised factors 
will turn out to be identifiabh with one or mure of the known factors. 
The possibility of this identification must lx- provided for by having 
the suspected, known factors represent' d in the batterv. 

The test batter) is administered to : sample of adequate size from a 
population of appropriate qualifications. Certain kinds of populations 
arc better for bringing out variances in some common factors and other 
kinds aic more suitable foi other purposes. There should he relative 
homogeneity in certain features that might be coi related with the 
factors, such as sex, age, education, and other conditions. Some 
thought should lie given to whether tests should be speed tests or power 
tests or something between the two. Some consideration should also be 
given to the most appropriate type of score for each test. 

Factors are extracted and their reference axes are rotated into posi- 
tions that are compelling because of the nature of the configuration 
of test vectors in the hyperspace. The psychological nature of each factor 
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is surmised by virtue of the kinds of tests that have substantial variance 
attributable to that factor in contrast to tests which lack that variance. 
In many respects , the complete factor-analysis design has properties 
parallel to those of a good experiment. In both , we begin with hypo- 
theses. In both, some conditions are held constant while others are 
varied. In both, the measured outcomes point towards or away from 
the hypotheses. One important difference is the possibility of a statistical 
test of significance of the measured result for the experiment but not for 
the factor anal) sis. Confidence in the latter case depends upon the 
compcllingness of the factor structure and the repeated verification 
of a result. 

As an illustration of this analogy to an experiment, I will cite the 
factorial studv of the well-known figure-analogies test. In the Army 
Air Forces research results, the figure-analogies test exhibited variances 
in three factors denoted as reasoning I, II, and III (Guilford, 1047). 
They were thus designated because they were peculiar to a number of 
icasoning tests, but their more precise natures were obscure. Examina- 
tion of what one does in solving a figure-analogies item suggests several 
possible ps)chological functions or activities. First, one has to grasp 
correctly the relation between figure one and figure two. This suggests 
an ability to see a relationship between two objects. Second, on£ must 
observe the properties of the third figure. Then, one has to see what 
kind of a fourth figure it takes to satisf\ the same relationship between 
figure three and figure foui. Having decided upon the kind of figure 
needed, one has to find it among four or five that are supplied in the 
multiple-choice item. This is a kind of classifying act. There is still 
another possibility. The mis!* ad responses may l>c so reasonable that 
considciablc discrimination ma> hr needed to select the best figure for 
the pm pose. Considering the figure-analogies item from a more holistic 
point of view, there ina\ be a pnmai) ability involved in seeing that 
there is an identits of two relationships when the elements related are 
different. Or, there ma\ be a general reasoning-bv-analogy ability. 
Transposabilitv of relations may be a key function here. Thus, we 
have several h)pothcses as to ibe functions involved. There could be 
others. For ever) one of them we also have the further question as to 
whether the ability implied is restricted to the visual perception of 
figures or whether it is more general, extending to word meanings, 
numbers, and sounds. And it it is general, what are its limits ? 

To seek answers bv factorial methods, one would construct special 
tests, each limited, if possible, to one kind of act implied by each 
h)pothcsis. One would also vary the kind of material in each t)pc of 
test to explore the scope of generalit). The answeres to the hypotheses 
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(for each hypothesis is in reality a question) would be to find that the 
loading tor each factor would rise with some of the variations and ta\\ 
with others as compared to its loading in the traditional figure- 
analogies test. We would hope to find the changes in factor loadings 
so marked that we would not feel seriously the lack of t tests or F 
tests. 

The question of the sources of factor hypotheses calls for some 
comment. In a domain in which there have already been factorial 
studies, the previous results are always suggestive. This makes it appear 
that the factorist merely moves from hypotheses to hypotheses. This is 
quite true. It is a fundamental truth of all scientists, no matter what 
their methods. Some hypotheses are merely better supported and more 
generally accepted than others at the time. There is enough uncertainty 
left in many a hypothesis to invite further investigation. That is what 
makes science interesting. That is what I think Kettering meant when 
he stated that the inventor is one who does not take his education (or 
knowledge) too seriousl) . 

In a personality domain in which there has been little previous 
illumination of the underlying variables, other sources of hypotheses 
must be sought. The critical-incident technique of Flanagan (1949) 
would be one useful exploratory approach. Incidentally, one might say 
that this method has been used informally in connection with creative 
people from the ‘Eureka* episode of Archimedes down to modern 
times. The literature includes many descriptions of creative events. It 
would be more correct to refer to these historical reports as anecdotes, 
however, rather than critical incidents, since they suffer from most of 
the weaknesses of anecdotes. Where modern writers have attempted 
to interpret them psychologically, the interpretations have been quite 
superficial. They abound with vague concepts such as ‘genius’, ‘in- 
tuition’, ‘imagination’, ‘reflection’, and ‘inspiration’, none of which 
leads univocally to test ideas. In the writings of those who have at- 
tempted to give a generalised picture of creative behaviour, there is 
considerable agreement that the complete creative act involves four 
important steps. 

According to this picture, the creator begins with a period of pre- 
paration, devoted to an inspection of his problem and a collection of 
information or material. There follows a perid of incubation during 
which there seems to be little progress in the direction of fulfilment. 
But, we are told, there is activity, only it is mostly unconscious. There 
eventually comes the big moment of inspiration, with a final, or semi- 
final, solution, often accompanied by strong emotion. There usually 
follows a period of evaluation or verification, in which the creator tests 
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the solution or examines the product for its fitness or value Little or 
much ‘touching up’ may be done to the product 
Such an analysis is vcrv superficial from the psychological point of 
view. It is more dramatic than it is suggestive of testable h\ potheses It 
tells us almost nothing about the mental operations that actually occur 
The concepts do not lead directly to test ideas In attempting to dis- 
tinguish between persons v ith different degrees of creative talent, shall 
wc say, for eximple, that some individuals ate better incubators than 
othei s 5 And how would one go about testing for incubating ability? 
The belief that the process of incubation is c irritd on m a region of 
the mind called the unconscious is of no help It merely chases the 
problem out of sight md thereby the ehiser feels excused from the 
necessity of continuing the chase furthti 
It is not incubation itself that wc hid of gicit interest It is the 
nature of the processes that oecui during the latent period of incuba- 
tion, as well as before it md after it It is individual differences m the 
efficiency of those piotcsses that will be found import int for ide ntifvmg 
the potentially creative The nature of those processes or functions 
will have to be inhriid from perform mets of the individinls who 
have been presented with piohlems, even though the ck ltor is I irgch 
un iware of them 
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The hypotheses that follow 'onurnmg the rntuie of eieitivc tlunlmg 
have been derived with ceitun tv pcs of ere «tive people in mind the 
scientist and the technologist including the mvtnioi The consensus 
of the philosophc i s seems to hive been th it c»t itivitv is the sunt 
wherever jou find it I o this tele i 1 do not subscribe W ithm the 
factorial frime of icfticnce theic is much i oorn toi differ' nt tvpes of 
creative abilities Whit it takes to makt the mvcnlor, the wulei, the 
arUst, and the composer ucativc m i\ h ivc some fietors in common, but 
there is much loom for vauation of pittern of abilities Some of the 
hypotheses mentioned here m iv ipplv als< to ait is of eieativc r ndtavour 
either than science, to hnologv, and invention, but others miv not 
Included m tht list of pnmaiy abilities thit m iv contribute to eicitiv < 
cffoits of these spccul groups are the reasoning factors, hut I shall 
icstnct mention htie to other possible thinking lac tors that arc more 
obviously creative m character 

I irst, there ait probably individual differences in a variable that mav 
be called sensitivity to ptoblems How this variation among individuals 
may come about will not concern us at this time Whether it is best 
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regarded as an ability or as a temperament trait will not concern us, 
either. The fact remains that in a certain situation one person will see 
that several problems exist while another will be oblivious to them. 

Two scientists look over a research report. There are generally 
acceptable conclusions, but there is one minor discrepancy in the 
results. One scientist attributes the discrepancy to ‘experimental 
error’. The other feels uneasy about the discrepancy; it piques his 
curiosity; it challenges him for an explanation. His further thinking 
about the matter develops into a new research project from which 
highly important findings result. Such an incident was reported by 
Flanagan (1949); it could be found duplicated many times. 

There are questions as lo the generality of such a variable. Is the 
supposed sensitivity restricted to a certain kind of situation or a certain 
kind of problem 3 Is it a perceptual quality as well as a thought quality? 
Could it be a general impressionability to the environment? Is it our old 
friend ‘cutiositv* under a new name? Is it an abihty to ask questions? 
Is it a genual inhibition against closure? There may be other hypo- 
theses just as pertinent. Each one suggests possible tests of individual 
diflcrcnccs. 

Examples oi possible tests follow. One might present the examinee 
with a short paragraph c»l expositors material and instinct him to ask 
.ts many questions as he can that arc suggested by the statements, with 
1 eLtivdy liberal time allowed. A large part ol the scientist’s success 
depends upon his ability to ask questions, and, of course, to ask the 
light questions. In another test, one might name common household 
appliances, such as a toaster, or articles of clothing, such as trousers, and 
ask the examinee to list things that he thinks ate wiong or could be 
improved. As a perceptual test, one- might piesent pictures of objects 
or hums that are conventional and rcgulai except for minor irregulari- 
ties. Cun the examinee detect the unusual features o» will he overlook 
them 3 A third possibilitv is in the form of what we ha*e called a 
‘frustration test’, merely because it is somewhat frustrating to many 
who have tried it. Contrary to the usual test practice, no task instruc- 
tion is given: only items, and the very general instruction ‘do some- 
thing which each item; whatever you think should be done’. Each item 
is ot a dificrcnt type. One or two examinees have refused to do any- 
thing with the test. 

There is very likely a fluency factor, 01 there arc a number of fluency 
factors, in creative talent. Not that aU creators must work under 
pressure of time and must produce rapidly or not at all. It is rather 
that the person who is capable of producing a large number of ideas 
per unit of time, other things being equal, has a greater chance of 
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having significant ideas. There have been previous results yielding 
several verbal-flucncv factors but 1 have insufficient time to acknow- 
ledge those studies properly here. It is probable that there are a number 
of fluency factors, non-verbal as well as verbal, yet undiscovered. There 
is a general problem to be investigated, apart from creativity, whether 
many of the primary thinking abilities have both a power and a speed 
aspect somewhat independent of each other. Some work of Davidson 
and Carroll (1945) suggests this in a result with regard to one of the 
reasoning factors. 

One kind of fluency test would consist of asking the examinee to 
name as many objects as he can in a given time, the objects having 
some specified property; for example, things round, things red, or 
things to cat. In another test, the ideas might be more complex, as in 
naming a list of appropriate titles for a picture or for a short story. 
Still more demanding and also more restricting would be the task of 
naming exceptions to a given statement. Huencv of infcr< nces may lx 
tested by providing a hypothetical statement to which the examinrt is 
to state as many consequences or implications as he tan in a limited 
time. The statement might be: A new invention makes it unnecessary 
for people to cat; what will the consrqm rues bc : This tv pc of test has 
been previously proposed hv several investigators • 

The creative person has novel ideas. The degree of novelty of which 
the person is capable, 01 which he habitually exhibits, is pertinent to 
our study. This can be tested in terms of the* lietjuetuv of uncommon, 
yet acceptable, responses to items. The tendency to give remote verbal 
associations in a woul association test; to give remote similarities in a 
similies test; and to give connotative synonuns for words, are examples 
of indications of novelty ot ideas in the ealegon of verbal tests. 

The individual's flexibility of mind, the ease with which he changes 
set, can possibly be indicated in several wavs bv means of tests. Al- 
though there have been disappointments in the attempt to establish a 
common factor of this t\|x* (Guilford, 1947), concept flexibility 
and of its probable opposite, rigiditv, will not be downed. In conjunc- 
tion with some of the fluency tests, there may be opportunities to 
obtain some indications concerning flexibility. Does the examinee tend 
to stav in a rut or does he branch out readily into new channels of 
thought? Tests whose items cannot be correctly answered by adhering 
to old methods but require new approaches, in opposition to old habits 
of thinking, would be pertinent here. Certain types of puzzles fit this 
requirement fairly well, for example, a problem in which the examinee 
cannot succeed without folding the paper on which he writes, and 
the idea of doing so must come from him. 
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Much creative thinking requires the organising of ideas into larger, 
more inclusive patterns. For this reason, wc have hypothesised a 
synthesising ability . As a counterpart to this, one might well expect an 
analysing ability. Symbolic structures must often be broken down 
before new ones can be built. It is desirable to explore many kinds of 
both synthesising and anal \ sing activities, in both perceptual and con- 
ceptual problems, in order to determine the existence of such factors 
and their numbers and whether they tut across both perceptual and 
conceptual areas. 

From Gestalt psychology comes the idea that there may be a factor 
involving reorganisation or redefinition of organised wholes (Wer- 
theimer, 1945). Many inventions have been in the nature of a transfor- 
mation of an existing object into one oi different design, function, or 
use. It may be that this activit\ iinoKcs a combination of flexibility, 
analysis and synthesis, and that no additional hypothesis of redefinition 
is really needed, but the possibility must be investigated. 

There is a possibility of a dimension oi ability that has to do with the 
degree of complexity or of intricacx oi conceptual stmetme of which 
iht individual is capable. I low many inundated ideas can the person 
manipulate at the same time ; The scientist must often keep in mind 
several variables, conditions, or relationships as he thinks out a prob- 
lem. Some indmduals become con fused leadih; thc\ can keep only 
one or two items of structure delineated and properly related. Others 
haw a higher resistance to contusion — a gt cater span oi this type. Such 
an ability might be identifiable with the Inpothesised synthesising 
factor, but the study should make possible a scpaiation of the two if 
the distinction is real. 

Creative woik that is to be realistic or auepted must be done under 
some degree ot evaluative restraint. Too much restraint, of course, is 
fatal to the birth of new ideas. The sc action of surviving ideas, how- 
ever, requires some evaluation. In this Jiicction there must be a factor 
or two. The evaluations are concmablv of different kinds, consequently 
the kinds of possible tests are numerous. In a paragraph of exposition, 
we tnav ask the examinee to sa\ whether cvcrv underlined statement is 
best classified as a fact, a definition, or a hypothesis. He will, to be sure, 
need some preliminary instruction in tl^se distinctions. In another test, 
we can present him with a stated problem, then ask him which of 
several items are relevant to its solution and which ones arc not. In still 
another test wc can give a problem and several alternative solutions, all 
correct. The examinee is to rank the solutions in the order of degree of 
excellence or fitness. 

The hypotheses mentioned, as was stated earlier, refer more 
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specifically to a limited domain of creative thinking more characteristic 
of the scientist and technologist. Even so, this entails a factorial study 
of substantial proportions. Similar studies will need to be made in the 
domains of planning abilities, in order to anticipate abilities more 
characteristic of the economic, the political, and the military leader. Still 
other restricted domains will need to be investigated to take care of 
the writer, the graphic artist, and the musical composer. 

The question will inevitably arise, ‘How do you know your tests 
arc valid?’ There are two answers to this question. The first is that the 
factorial study of the tests is in itself one kind of validation. It will 
determine which tests measure each factor and to what extent. That is 
a matter of internal validity or factorial validity. It answers the ques- 
tion, ‘What does the test measure The second answer will be in terms 
of which factors are related to the creative productivitv of people in 
everyday hie. That calls for the correlation of faitoi measures with 
practical criteria. I feci vers strongly that onl\ after we have deter- 
mined the promising factors and how to measure them are we justified 
in taking up the time ot creative people with tests. If a certain factor wc 
discover turns out not to be related to creative production, wc have 
made a bad guess, but wc will have discovered a new factor that may 
have some other practical validity. H a certain factor is not rotated to 
the criteria of creative productivity the tests which measure it uniquely 
will also prove to he invalid for predicting these c liter hi. It is better to 
fail in the validation of a single factor measure than to fail in the valid- 
ation of a half-dozen tests. If we make a study of the practical validitv of 
every creative tost wc ^an think of before it is analysed, we arc bound 
to exert considerable wasted client ot our own and ot our examinees. 
This statement, incidentally applies lo the validation study of anv 
test. 

Creative productivitv in evervdav life is undouhtedK dependent 
upon primary traits other than abilities. Motivational factors (interests 
and attitudes) as well as temperament factors must he significant 
contributors. Hypotheses concerning these factois in connection with 
creative people might be fruitful starting points for factorial investi 
gations. The design ot tire research would be much the same as that 
described for creative abilities. 


SUMM \R\ AND CONCLI SIONS 

By way of summary, it can be said that psychologists have seriously 
neglected the study ot the creative aspects of personality. On the other 
hand, the social importance of the subject is very great. Many believe 
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that creative talent is to be accounted for in terms of high intelligence 
or IQ. This conception is not only inadequate but has been largely 
responsible for the lack of progress in the understanding of creative 
people. 

The factorial conception of pusonalit\ leads to a new way of 
dunking about citati\ity and creative productivity. According to this 
point of view, cicati\it\ rcpicstnts patterns of primary abilities, pat- 
terns which can var\ with different spheres of creative activity. Each 
primary ability is a variable along which individuals differ in a con 
tmuous manner Consequently, the nature of these abilities can be 
studied in people who arc not ncussauh distinguished for creative 
reasons Productivitv dtpends upon other ptimar\ traits, including 
interests, attitudes, and te mpcramcntal v mablts 

It is proposed th it » tnmhil cxploi ituiv appioach to the domain of 
creativity is through a complete apphe ition of factoi analysis, which 
would begin with carefully constituted hvpotfcses concerning the 
primary abilities and rhen piopcrrits It is suggested that ceitam kinds 
of factors will he found, in< ludmg sensitivity to pioblcms, ideational 
(liuney, flexibility of sit, ideational novelty, svnthe^ising ability. 

* missing abihty, icoiganismg or redefining ibility, span of ideational 
sli ueturc, and e\ iluafing ibility I ich one of these hypotheses may be 
found to ufet to nmn than or* f iclot Some by pothesiscd abilities may 
pnne to be ide title il widi others or ueounted ioi in terms of others. 
At any late, these hypotheses lead to the construction or tests of cjuite 
novel types, which is a pioniising condition for the discovery of new 
factors The relation or siuh faetois to piaetieal viitena of creative pci- 
foMiianu will need to be establish'd It is likely that the tests have 
been limed in the right dilution 

Onu the factors have bun established as describing the domain 
of cicativitv, we have a h isis foi the in ans of selecting the individuals 
with ere itive potentiality * We ilso snould know enough about the 
pioperties of the pnmai y abilities to do something in the way of 
education to impiove them and to increase their utilisation. These 
ends certainly justify oui best efforts 
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SECTION 2 


Personality 
dimensions and 
attainment 


What iolc doe c a child's personality as described by his scores on a 
pu so iaht\ test have in dctei mining how well he does at school } in 
ncent ytais a gnat deal of research has seen earned out in this ana; 
but the results have often been conflicting In the study repotted here. 
Professor H J Eysenck , one of the most prolific and influential 
writers on ptr\onaht \ , joins forces with D Cool^son, a child guidance 
specialists in a comprehensive attempt to resolve the outstanding 
issues 7 hey examine the vanation in school child? rids scoics on 
various attainment tests with respect to st\ differences (S) and two 
personality mtasuies — A etn otic ism (A 7 ) and hut* vei non (E). 

Eysenck^ and Coof^son anal\se the rel ifumdnps between the variables 
they studied s by two statistical methods conelation coefficients 
computed foi each pair of variables, and the more powerful technique 
of analy sis of variance It is not necessary to be fully conversant with this 
latter mtthod to appreciate the results they obtained but a few words 
of explanation about two of the technical terms which occur fre- 
quently in the article, interaction and linearity, may be of help ( Those 
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who with to follow the analysts through in greater detail may also h\e 
to consult one of the boo\s on statistics m the booklist on p 406 ) 

Ey senc\ and Coo\son's conclusions regarding interaction between 
variables and the hneantv of their relationships can be understood from 
an examination of the tables whuh they present for the analysis of 
tanance these contain mean values of children's attainment scores tn 
different subgroups of th *. total samples Thus y when the conclusion 
is drawn that N has no significant effect on Verbal Reasoning , but has 
a significant interaction with E with respect to this test , this effect can 
be clearly seen in 1 able <j 2 for males The bottom row of the table 
shows little variation m mean verbal reasoning scores for thiee levels 
of neuroticism (9 8 79, 9 7 _J9 and 97 90), but inside the table the 
neurotic c\iraiated boys can be seen to hate a loti a teibal attain 
vunt score than the table extraterted boys (95* 4V computed to 
mi 21) In other words , although in the total sample there ts no 
overall relationship betueen N and Verbal Reasoning ( VR ), among 
the e\tra\crted bo\s the ttto variables N and VR art related In suen 
a situation we say that cxtravcision and neurotic ism inter let tilth re 
spect to ict/al reasoning A and VR tinuld similarly be said to inter 
act if they uert related 10 each ot! n in the total sample but u re not 
/ elated to each other among the cxirarerted boy In fact , iqfiemm 
the relationships differ significantly betueen a totai sample and a sul 
gioup interaction is said to oc c ur 

The question of the h near it \ >/ the 1 elation ship can a! n be under 
stood by an exammat on of the table of mean value 1 hr car rehtton 
ship is shown when the mean attainment seor s ir c least proportionately 
with a pci onality tc t *cou a L shaped 1 elation \h p 1 shoun tihen 
attainment is highest for both Jug I and tow meat laius of a per 
sotted t\ variable and loittst for the middle value Most of the tables 
show a moderate effect of this { in el for attainment and neuroticism 
for example , m Fable 9 j, groups of girls with the highest and 
lowest N scores hate lightly higher mean attainment scores (100 jo 
and 102 o(j) tnan those tilth the inter mediate A score (ejej 24) 

Besides using analysis of tanance .0 anive at their conclusions 
Eyscne{ and Coupon also align theu study with those of other people 
by presenting the correlation coefficients betueen all the measure s they 
employed It is this use of different technique* of analysis on data 
collected from a itrx large sample of children uhich maizes their 
study particularly valuable It also represents the all too rate occur - 
rente of a theoretician combining forces with someone ptofessionally 
concerned with children to tackle a rnajoi research problem 
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H. J. Eysenck and 
D. Cookson 


Personality in primary 
school children* 

^ \bihty and achievement 


simmvkv Stores of some 4000 (Vunuirild boys am! gins on the JRPI 
were ana'ysed in nluion to pu*ornmuc on ^holistic and ability rests at 
«ne primary school leaving aye \inlysn by toiuhtion and analysis of 
\ in met methods uvcalcd that e xt 1 mrttd boys and £irl au scholastically 
suptnor 10 intro\crtcd ones the itgrtssion b ing hncar tint snblc bo\s and 
girls did only marginally better thin imst ible one the regression being 
>oin'\\hit e in vi linear that inunction cfbets between N and F only 
occaiicd in conjunttion ve ltli sc \ unstable i\tri\erteel girls doing un 
txputcdl> well unstiblt extiivuted bo> > unexpectedly pooily Grammar 
sehool enn met pioporMons tnound txtmirud and st ible boys and girls, 
and disiavouitd ‘liars on the 1 sea 1 Person ility dcti rmine d pi 1 foimanee 
on ability athievetient tests non c’osclv in die case of girls than of boys 
The results sugge t the import met of person tlif \ van ible s particularly 
txtravi rsion/ introversion in the iPcmp to predut seholastic success it 
seems likely th it introverts ne late developers a* eotnpar d with txtravcits, 
hut in the absenee of propti follow up studies this conclusion remains 
speculative 


1 iMRontcnoN 

There has been a resurgence of intt rest in recent \ears in the investiga- 
tion of temperamental vaiiablcs m relation to scholastic achievement. 
The discovery that intellectual ability is only one of the determinants 
of achievement is not of com sc all that recent, hut tl c lack of suitable 

* Reprinted from Bntish foutnal of Educational Psychology , 39, 1969, 
109-22. 
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personality tests seemed to channel most research efforts into the cog- 
nitive field. The growth of dimensional theories of personality, to- 
gether with the availability of inventories for the measurement of some 
at least of these dimensions, has changed the picture, and now we have 
quite a large series of studies comparing the intellectual status and the 
scholastic achievements of introverts and extraverts, or stable and un- 
stable children and students. Cattcll et al. (1966) have gone as far as to 
suggest that ability, temperament and motivation all contribute some- 
thing like 25 per cent to the achievement variance, and such far-reaching 
claims are certainly worth investigating. However, such studies as 
have been reported have often seemed to give contradictory' results; 
the same personality variable (c\g., extraversion) might corn late posi- 
tively or negatively with achievement in different samples. Such con- 
tradictions lower one’s faith m the validity of the findings, and requite 
explanation. 

One obvious hypothesis winch would serve to integiate much of the 
evidence available is related to the concept of the ‘late developer’; if 
introverts, say, develop more si owl \ than do extraverts, then superiority 
of achievement in extraverts during the fust fiw years ol schooling 
might turn into infer mrit\ during later years. Evidence in favour ot 
this hypothesis is in data available, and comes out quite deal It even in 
such eailv pioneering studies as that uf MacNitt (1930). This author 
studied 964 juniot and high sc he Mil pupil aged thirteen and upwards, 
using a specially constructed inti ovi rsion inventory; he analysed their 
average school maiks in English, Mathematics, Social Science, Physical 
Science and Foieign Languages and came to the iollowing conclusion: 
‘Those tending tow aids *\\tr aversion receive on the average highci 
marks than the mttoyerts in Grades VU and VIII; slightly highci 
marks in Grades IX and X; and lowct inaiks in Grades XI and XII. . . . 
Those in the introverted group seem to increase their school maiks on 
the average through the various grade**, the extraverts’ marks remain- 
ing on the average approximately the same. ... In general, there is a 
substantial relationship between introversion exti aversion and average 
school marks’ (pp. 131-2) Taking Social Science as an example, we 
find correlations with introversion to be —0-331 in the youngest group, 
- 0*192 in the middle group, and f 0*380 in the oldest; for English 
the figures arc -0*379, —0*127, anc ^ J “ 0 "° 43 * Phvsical Science reaches 
a value of +0*489 for the oldest group, an interesting finding in virtue 
ol Hudson’s (1966) suggestion of a relationship between introverted 
personality traits and preference for science; in line with this possibility 
is the fact that achievement in foreign languages remains obstinately 
negative, with a value of —0*494 in the oldest group. Not too much 
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should be made of these values, but they do suggest (1) a strong rela- 
tionship, changing in time, between personality (specifically introver- 
sion-extraversion) and scholastic achievement, and (2) a differential 
direction of this relationship, with introversion predisposing pupils 
towards scientific achievement, and extraversion predisposing them 
towards linguistic achievement. 

A similar inversion over time appears in the more recent work of 
S. B. G. Eysenck (1965), who correlated JEPI scores on extraversion 
with intelligence test scores; this correlation turned from positive at age 
1 1 (022 for girls, 0-27 for boys) to negative at age 14 for girls ( — 0-25) 
and at age 15 for boys ( — 0-10). Intelligence and achievement are of 
course two different concepts, but it should be remembered that intelli- 
gence tests in schools are often highly contaminated with knowledge, 
and urc thus measures of Vernon’s v-tul factor rather than of g. Other 
recent studies, mostly using either the Junior Minnesota Personality 
Inventory (MPI) or Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI), or else the 
Cattell scales, have also tended to find positive correlations between 
achievement and intelligence, on the one hand, and extraversion, on 
the other (Jones, i960; Morrison ct a! 1965; Ridding, 1967; Rush ton, 
1966; Savage, iq66); the children investigated were on the whole quire 
voung. Thus, the evidence, while nor unanimous, does seem to sup- 
port the superiority of extra verted children in the primary school and 
at the beginning of the secondary school. 

As regards the other main personality dimension studied in several 
researches, emotionality or ncuroticism, the findings tend to suggest 
that among children high N scores are associated with poor perfor- 
mance (Butcher ct al. y 196$; Callard and Goodfellow, 19^2; Hall- 
worth, 1961; Lunzer, i960; Kniwistle and Cunningham, 1968). These 
generalisations tend to break down when attention is turned to univer- 
sity students (Holmes, i960; Furncair., 1962; Lvnn, 1959; Kelvin 
ct al. y 1965); these tend to excel when high on introversion and on 
neuroticism. However, students are clearly a very unusual and highly 
selected sub-group, and should not necessarily be expected to show 
similar relations between personality and achievement to school child- 
ren wlio tend to be quite unselcctcd. Students must, by definition, have 
passed successfully through a long series of tests, weeding out those 
whose N component acted as a hindrance rather than as a motivational 
variable. In school children no such wceding-out process is likely to 
have taken place. 

In view of the considerable amount of agreement which has become 
apparent in the relation between personality and achievement, it may 
seem superfluous to carry out and report yet another study of a similar 
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kind. There are several reasons for believing that such a study might 
produce useful results; these reasons are related to certain weaknesses 
in design characteristic ot several past studies. These may be briefly 
listed, (i) Bovs and girls may show quite different regressions of 
achievement or ability on personality variables, yet very little attention 
has in fact been paid to this point. (The recent study of Entwistle and 
Cunningham, ic/68, supports this argument, and emphasises die need 
for treating the sexes separately.) (2) Sampling has not always been very 
thorough; usually just one or two schools have been used, although it 
is known that schools often differ profoundly *rom each other, and may 
give rise to quite different relationships in characteristics measured. 
(5) Statistical treatment has usually been very simple; mostly product- 
moment correlation coefficients have been reported. The underiving 
assumption of linear regression mav not be justified; no tests for 
curvilincarity have been reported in most of the studies consulted. (4) 
The personality variables studied have usually been treated in isolation; 
this is not justified unless it can be shown that no interaction is in facr 
taking place. Suppose that neurotic introverts and stable extraverts do 
particularly well on achievement tests; simple tests against N or E 
scparatclv will not disclose any significant correlations. There are too 
many examples of such interaction in the experimental htcraturc 
(Evscnck, 11/17) to allow us to dismiss this possibility as fanciful. Some 
form of /.one analysis is clearlv called lor. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that the experiment reported here 
was initiated; the set-up and the analvsis were dictated by the hoj>c that 
more detailed studv ot such factors as sex or personality interaction 
might reveal interesting new facts additional to the expected positive 
correlation between achievement and extraversion, and the equally 
expected negative correlation between achievement and neuruticism. 
Our achievement variables contain, in addition to intelligence (verbal 
reasoning), the English and Mathematics papers of the 1 1 -f- examina- 
tion and the success or failure of the pupil to gain access to a grammar 
school: this seemed of some interest in view of the prevailing lack of 
knowledge of the degree to which personality may influence selection. 
Reading ability is another achievement which is of obvious importance 
in connection with school work, and was consequently included. 


II. THF. STtDY 

Subjects 

All schools in Staffordshire with fourth-year junior children were 
asked to take part in the research. Of those that agreed to do so, 206 
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with about 6,000 fourth-year children participated in all parts of the 
study and a further 55 with some 1,500 children participated to a more 
limited degree. In all about 77 per cent of all the 9,750 children in the 
age group were involved to some extent and all types of rural and 
urban areas within the county were well represented. At the time the 
research was done the children ranged in age from 10 years 9 months 
to 11 years 9 months, and all children in this age group from each 
school that took part were included. 

General procedure 

The measuring techniques and instruments used in the research were 
investigated in a pilot study, but the cai rying out of all parts of the main 
investigation, all scoring and all recording and dispatching of result 
was left entirely to the individual schools, each of which received a 
detailed manual of instructions and information. 

The data were collected during May, June and July, 1966, and the 
schools were allowed to administer the tests, etc., at any convenient 
times during this three months period, although certain stipulations 
were made regarding conditions of testing and the order in which 
various tests were to be carried out. 

Main measuring techniques and instruments 

The Junior Eysencl( Personality Inventory. The most important measur- 
ing instrument for the purpose of the present analysis is the Junior 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (S. 13 . G. Eysenck, 1965), which was 
designed to measure the personality dimensions, neuroticism or emo- 
tionality and extra version/ introversion, and which also has a Lie 
scale. 

The children were asked to read the instructions on the test form, 
and additional oral explanations, mainly for the benefit of the duller 
children, were also given. They were not allowed to talk to each other 
about the questions, and no help was given with reading or in explain- 
ing the meanings of words or phrases. Teachers were asked to exclude 
those children who were unable to read the inventory. 

The completed forms were checked to make sure no child had left 
out any item or had made some other eru 

Abilities and achievements . Already available were the results of two 
Moray House tests of verbal reasoning, one of Mathematics and one of 
English, taken six months earlier as part of the secondary selection 
procedure. For each test obtained marks are converted to ‘quotients’, 
which are standard scores with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation 
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of 15. It was also known whether or not a child had qualified for a 
grammar school place. 

Reading level was measured by the Schonell Graded Word Reading 
Test (Schonell and Schonell, 1960) which is administered individually. 
Only the obtained score, which is the number of words correctly read, 
was used in the anahsis, although it is usually converted to a reading 
age when the test is used bv schools. 


Personality ratings . The four personality traits for which the teachers 
made ratings were: emotional stability, pci severance, sociability and 
impulsiveness. For each trait there were five scale categories, ranging 
from 1 (highest) to 5 (lowest), and each categorv was accompanied by a 
description of children’s bchavioui or attiibutes considered most 
relevant to that level. The teachers were given the rough proportions of 
children expected in different categories, with a view to obtaining 
approximately normal distributions, Evcrv child was rated on one 
trait befoie an\ child was rated on the next. 


Family hacl^giottnd. Information on sif* of familv and ordinal 
position in ihe tamih was obtained troni the children. The classification 
of occupations used (Ccnrral Advisory Council for Education, 1954) is 
based on the Rcgistrar-GcncraFs classify ation into social classes and 
has five categories, ranging bom professional and managerial occupa- 
tions (1) to unskilled occupations (5). Teachers were asked to find out 
from each child the occupation ot his iathci 01 guaidian. 

Tcachets rated the degree of interest in their child’s progress shown 
by parents on a four-point scale from 1 (highest level of interest) to 
4 (lowest). With each scale catcgoiv was a description of paicntal 
attitudes considered appropriate at til U level. 

Summary of main tanablcs 

J unior EP 1 Extraversion (E) 

Neuroticism (N) 

Lie scale (L) 

Abilities and achievements Verbal reasoning (Tests 70 and 71) 

Mathematics 

English 

Reading 

G rammer School pass/fail 
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Personality ratings Emotional Stability 

Perseverance 

Sociability 

Impulsiveness 

Family Background Size of family 

Ordinal position in family 
Occupational classification 
Parental interest in child's pi ogress. 

Method of analysis 

On the basis of the distributions ot N, F and L scoies, a sample was 
selected for the purpose of an anahsis ol vaiiance. As a first step all 
childten with L scores <>\ci 8 were excluded. An attempt was then 
made to divide the two distributions (E and N) into thirds, in such a 
manner that a maximum nuinhc 1 of eases should he included in each of 
the resulting y gioups, foi both sexes, l'he two sets of scores finally 
adopted were as follows: Lou N, o 11. Average N, 12-17, High N, 
18 Low K, o 15. Average E, 16 r8. High E ty 24 . In this way we 
obtained, for the two sexes scpaiatclv, y groups of children showing 
.ill possible combinations of low, aveiage or high N, and low, average 
or high E. The number ot cases in each of the 2 / 9 cells was 160, as a 
minimum, up to 182, as a maximum; the actual number used varied 
acu tiding to the availability ot the achievement scores lor the particular 
children involved. Thus the total number in a given analysis was never 
smaller than 2,880, and never laiger than 3,276. In any particular 
aiuhsis the number of childicn in each cell was of corn sc kept constant. 
The reason for the masked ziriation in numbers was of course that if 
one child failed to complete his English lest say, then 17 other children 
had to he dropped horn the anahsis in order to keep numbers in the 
cells equal. While these analyses of v. riant c constitute the main part 
or our results, correlational analyses were also raircd out on rather 
larger numbers in ordci to obtain data from non-sclcctcd groups; 
the anahsis ot vaiiance group is of course highly selected, although 
preserving in its main features the characteristics of the total population. 

HI. RESULTS 

Verbal reasoning 

Two tests of verbal reasoning were given, VR 70 and VR 71 ; both were 
very similar and both are relatively orthodox measures of verbal 
intelligence. For the purpose of simplicity we shall refer to the scores 
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on these tests as measures ot intelligence, without wishing to beg anv 
of the many questions raised by this term. An anal) sis of variance was 
carried out on the data from VR 70; these, it will be remembered, 
formed a 2 x $ x <5 design, with 2 sex groups, 3E groups and groups 
The means foi flit sc various gioups ire given in Table 9 i. Sex, as 
expected, produces significant differences (girls higher) at better than 
the o*oi level of probabihtv. E products even moic significant 
diffcienets (p<^oooi), with the more extrastrted having higher scores, 
this effect stems to be lineal N produces effects which art barel) 
significant (p<ot>5), the most stable having s’lghtlv higher scores than 
the other two gioups None of the interactions are significant, thus the 
man effects can lx evaluated without icgud foi possible cross- 
influences 


1 \ki 1 91 Stout on \ R 70 


Malt / trnak 



1 \ 

A 

N 

Ali 

N 

\ 

N < 

All 

I 

92 98 

91 4^ 

92 19 

92 20 

94 64 

90 98 

94 94 

93 32 

A 

96 55 

92 60 

94 09 

94 41 1 

98 >0 

95 4^ 

95 80 

96 48 

) 

97 73 

99 OS 

92 92 

96 5- 

101 54 

99 34 

100 18 

100 35 

All 

95 75 

94 56 

95 07 

94 39 

98 13 

95 25 

96 98 

96 78 


I — introverts \ ambivtrts 1 extrawrts \- - stable A — a\cragc. 
N+ emotionally unstable 


Results tor VR ;i ire shown in Table 92 Sex agun phhs a very 
significant part (p^oom), is dots h (p -Co 001), but N is not 
significant However, the' N x is interaction is significant (p<o*05), 
as is the S < N n E intei action (p o 01) The sex and h differences go 
m the same direction as before, it girls and extravcits arc suptnoi. 
The significant interac turns appear to origmatt with the emotional extra 
vert gioups, tor the girls, this group is the second highest (seoie 10^*90), 
while foi the bovs this group is ncai the bottom (score 9548) 
A similar diffcitncc actuallv appears in VR 70 alsc (100 18 as eompaied 
with 92 92), but is below the level ot significance This group occupies 
the position ot psychopaths and prospective criminals m Evscnck’s 
scheme (1964, 1967) and it seems possible that for boys (whose criminal 
propensities art well known to be much higher than those of girls) this 
combination of personality traits is more lethal, and interferes more 
with the massed practice involved in traditional intelligence tests 
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(Eysenck, IQ59), than in gu Is. However, before seeking too earnestly 
tor an explanation ot the finding it might perhaps he wise to replicate 
the findings itselt, the failure ot the interactions to achieve significance 
in the VR 70 studv suggests caution in accepting the icsults as 
necessanl\ genuine Some suppoit is given b\ the significant sex x E 
interaction found b\ Lntwistk and Cunningham (iqOS) in their work 
with thirteen v^at-old sehcx>l children 
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Mathematic c 

1 he 1 c suits of the tnuhem ltus examination tad to slum anv difference 
between the sexes; the oftt n documented supcrioiitv ot males m dcJing 
with figuies appaientl\ just ni *k< s good their lnterionty m the verbal 
leasomng tests (This explanation be tcs*cd b\ looking at the 
English rn irl s of the two sexes, whcic the g 1 Is should he \ ti\ suptiioi 
according to this hspothe*’ ) N » difference' arc appaienl, either, for 
N as a main effect, hut b is agun involved 111 producing maiked 
diffcicnces in achic vement (p 'n »hm ) N < L x S ind SxM/E inter- 
actions aie both significant it the p* u 01 level 1 he del ulcd u suits aie 
given in Tabic g -5 
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The interaction effects are again mainl\ due to the extroverted, 
emotional children; the girls in this group do well, the bovs poorlj, 
compared to their colleagues in the other gioups It may be surmised 
that this result is either due to lowti intelligence in the mile sub- 
group, or else to the re i< five inhibition produced m the examination- 
taking situ mem wh<n confronted with massed practice on rclativch 
monotonous m iteri il 

English 

The ic suits for thi't<*t u given in I iblc 94, sfu is sex is conccrne d 
the v be 11 01 1 oui expedition th it gills would be \erv supmor to hov* 
(p^oiw 1) I he other 1 e suits uc idv_ii tic il with those found in the 
Mithenntiis piper N is signihe mt F highU sigmtu int (p o mh), 
ind th< N 1 ind S \ L inter ictions ire signihe int it *hc ooj 
l(\d I \tt ivtits do better thin imbivcrts or introverts n<l the imci 
Ktion seems hrgclv due to th< emotion il extrmit jioup with the 
gnis h i\ mg gooel scores md the bovsbulonc* 
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Re ad uni 

I he uielin; test s«wO,c igun show the t tmili it pitein with girls 
supuioi (p > 001) ind <\tri\c its supen >1 (p nem) N shows a 
signihe mt m tin elicit (p ^005) md 1 vuv signihe int inter Ktion with 
1 (p^oooi ) I he det nice! ic ults uc shown m I ible 0 5 The N in un 
c rtcet would appe ir to be 1 cuivihncu one, with N t md N 
gtoups h iv mg higher scores thin \ ( iver ige) gr nips 1 his effect 1 in 
ti t universal in ill our tests, il though it is not usualh significant, 
inspection ot the \R tests md the M ithunitics md English will 
demonsti itc this genenl tcnelencv ejuite ckarlv It would be idle to 
speculate at this point about the possible reasons for this curvilincai 
trend which in am case, while stitistuall} significant over such a large 
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number of childicn, is tftectiveh \uv weak md of little piactical 
impoitancc 
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Giamima s( hool enthtnts pmpoitions 

labk 96 IjsIs the pro}>oitions of giiirmu school cntimls for the 
chile rent person iht\ confu^ur itions both 1 and N u< highly signifi- 
< mt (p oooi) while se\ md ill mU'Kttons u< non signifu tnt 
1 \ti jui sion 's 1 tivoiniblc si'ii lor mini ii school selection 
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inipoMmee, the low I hiph N puls send g pc? e< rit to the }ji until ir 
school, thv. Inph I loss N gub 25 pel eent It would be idle to deny 
the impnitmei in this connection of petsonihty tr uts, tsni though 
some of the \ imnec is plenum ibis mednted tluough the connection 
between E md ihiht' ichiescmcnt 
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\ 0 1758 0 1209 0 1264 0 1410 0 2198 0 1319 0 1209 0 1575 

I 0 2088 0 1593 0 1923 0 1868 0 2527 0 2637 0 2308 0 2491 

Ml 0 1795 0 1355 0 1593 0 1581 0 2308 0 1630 0 1484 0 1808 


Correlational analysis 

Product mom* nt eonclations svtrc computed between saiiablcs dis- 
cussed above, tor altogether 2,162 girls and 1,869 bo)s The coriclations 
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arc given in Tabic 9.7: values for boys arc set out below the leading 
diagonal of the matrix, values for girls above. The values in the two 
halves are reassuringly similar, showing that conclusions can with 
confidence be drawn from them, and that what is true of boys is 
equally true of girls. With numbers as large as these, correlations in 
excess of 0*04 would be statistically significant, although of course not 
much psychological importance would be attributed to such very low 
coefficients. 

Age has been included in the table for the sake of interest, although 
of course the variance was very small. Nevertheless, there is a slight 
positive correlation with E and a slight negative one for N, both in line 
with the general age trend as set out in the Manual of the JEPI. 
Age also shows a very slight positive relationship with reading, but an 
even slighter negative one with intelligence and achievement tests: these 
are replicated from one group to the other, and must therefore be 
considered significant statisticallv. However, the practical importance 
of these slight values is almost certainly nil, and we will disregard 
them. 

Extraversion, as expected from the analyses of variance, shows 
positive correlations with the intelligence and achievement tests, ranging 
from 0*2.5 to 0-19 for the bovs, and from 0-22 to 0-19 for thr girls. 
Neurotieism gives smaller but still highly significant correlations with 
intelligence and achievement tests, ranging from — o«t>6 to — o n for 
the boys, and from -0 06 to - u>n for the girls. The L scale, interest- 
ingly enough, also correlates vcr\ significantly with intelligence and 
achievement tests, values ranging from - 0*12 to — o-ifi for the boys, 
and from ~o*i} to - 0-17 for the girls. L does not correlate signifi- 
cantly with E, but does correlate significantly with N ( — 0*28 and 
— 0 29 respectively for boys and girls); hence one variable could be 
used as a suppressor variable for the other. Even without doing this, 
it is clear that the contributions of N and L arc additive. 

The reading, verbal reasoning. Mathematics and English tests all 
correlate quite highly together and obviously form the nucleus of a 
‘scholastic aptitude* factor; all these tests show almost identical 
relationships with E, N and L. The correlation between VR 70 and 
VR 71 is of course artificially high because it is more of the nature of a 
reliability coefficient. Grammar school entrance is positively correlated 
with the scores on this scholastic aptitude factor, but the correlations arc 
much lower than those between the tests; they range from 0-48 to 0-69, 
thus leaving over half the variance to be attributed to non-scholastic 
factors. Personality features appear to play some part in this; entrants 
are more likely to be extraverted (0-08 and 0-07 respectively, for boys 
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and girls) and non-neurotic ( — 0*09 for both sexes). In addition low 
scores on the L scale seem to be regarded with favour; correlations of 
-o-o 7 and —0-08 are found. These correlations are not very high, 
suggesting that personality as measured contributes only something 
like 3 per cent to the selection process. This, however, is probably an 
underestimate; when the figures are corrected for attenuation, as 
perhaps they ought to be for this purpose, the figure would become 
somewhat more respectable. Even then, of course, we cannot correct for 
chance factors in die selection process which probably assume quite a 
considerable importance, together with home influences and other 
causes not subject to measurement in this experiment. We would 
estimate that of the child-contributed variance to the entrance selection 
procedure, personality factors measured by the JEPI contribute some- 
thing like 5 per cent to 10 per cent. Such estimates are of course difficult 
to justify without much more knowledge of all the factors active in ‘.he 
selection process, but they may serve as a base-line on which future 
research can improve. 

Psychological significance 

The statistical significance of many of the data reported should not 
blind us to the fact that with such large numbers of children even 
quite small differences appear significant, and that, even though these 
dilTcrenees appear equally with boys and girls, and are hence replicable, 
ict their psychological and practical importance mav be small. What 
is required is some yardstick to assess the general importance of 
observed differences, rather than a measure of statistical significance. A 
difference in IQ of one point may significantly discriminate between 
two verv large groups, but would be dismissed as unimportant. 
Where does psychological importance begin, and how can it be 
indexed? The most obvious index would seem to be some adaptation 
or other of the method of standard scores, i.e., an indication of the 
strength of the observed difference in terms of the total variance. 
In Table 9.8 we have set out, for boys and girls separately, the ratio 
of observed differences between extraverts and introverts on various 
tests to the standard deviation of these tests. It will be seen that for 
boys this ratio is never below one-third, and exceeds one-half in the 
case of the reading test; tor girls the ratio is in all cases but one in 
excess of one-half. Thus, if we consider the SD of IQ to be 15, the 
differences between extraverted and introverted boys would amount to 
something like 6 points, that between extraverted and introverted girls 
to something like 8 points. These differences are certainly not un- 
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important finm the psychological point of view, and are largei than 
the sex differences usually reported, and considcted of some interest. 


1 \Bir 9 8 Ra f /o of ttbuned differ 
tna\ of S Ps of test s fat c\truur/s \ . 
inUon*ts 



1 ■?»>) f 1 

! C >?rl 

VR 70 

1 

0 M 

\ 0 52 

\ R 71 

0 55 

0 S2 

M tthcra itics 

| 0 40 

0 so 

I ncrlish 

1) 18 

, 0 47 

Re till 'U 

1 0 ss 

0 ss 


It is cle u thjt toi £iils the 1 itios givui in 1 ibk i) 8 ut huger than 
rhev arc foi boys No explanation is >ii< i c d toi this phenomenon, 
which in an\ case mi\ not be re plaited in future icscarch; uuul such 
uplicition is icpoitcd not too much impulirut should be* attached 
to this dithicncc 1 ntwisth ind C uiiiiingh m (ig6S) have reported 
tcntativclv » sinul n Mi^gtstion 


i\ disc \ SSION 

To whit extent m i\ out sample be n mi (ltd is k pieseplative ? With 
icspcct to \eibil intelligence ind achieve ment in Mathematics and 
hnghsh oui i,Sby bo\s and giris ue not f u it moved fiom the 

mljonil ivuage of mo, the blurts an given below m Table 99. 
T here is a slight intcnoi it\, but 11 is too m ill to give innch concern. 


1 im r 99 Alt an ut t\ on \ R t. 
Math r and / ml r h Papin 



1 Jlou 

(jirh 

VK 70 

1 98 25 

V8 i5 

M'lths 

j 98 19 

M 20 

1 nghsh 

1 97 75 l 

1 97 62 

O) 

! 0,869) 

| (2,162) 


With respect to personality we would perhaps expeet considerable 
agi cement between the figures from this sample and the standardisation 
data on extraveision; the actual figures beai this out. Boys seoie on 
the average 17 42, girls 17*42; this compares with standardisation figures 
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of 17*69 and 17-32 respective!) Variances too are almost identical. In so 
far as die standardisation simple miv be regarded as a proper national 
sample, so far can we regard our present group as representative. 
With itspect to L we would oi course expect our picsent sample to 
hav< lowei stores because high scores were in fact excluded, the means 
for our group irt 3 8f> and 3 8 6 compared with standardisation means 
of 4 ji) and 5^9 V inane/ s aic shghtlv lower, but it is the drop in 
means wlmh is important and relevant Concurrent with this diop m 
L scores md not unexpected because of the usual negitive eorrclation 
bctWM.11 L tnd N, is a rise m N scores I or < 11 group the means are 
1270 md 1 “» ^3, tin sc figures should he compaicd with the stmdird 
iMtion nit ms of 11 jo and 11 83 Vunancts <ic shghtlv u diced, but 
the import mt md rclcvmt figure is the diilt rente in mi ms Om 
simplt is obviouslv not rcpusentitm, containing tewei Mias’ (high 
L scouts) md mou ‘nciuotus* (high N scoies) lhis slight iailuu to 
Lx lepri sent itivc is the pnec we h iv to p i\ foi excluding pokntiallv 
mvilid inventories with high Ik stoics it is impossible to Lx suit 
whether our choi»c w is or w is not 1 reasonable one In nv ciS' the 
divntion ftom proper simpling norm* is onK 1 muginil one it is 
unlike I \ thi f m ot out rn tin coikIi sums h is Lxrcn miuli dlecteclbv it 
"l Ik sc conclusions m iv b( listed is t >11 »ws 

r 1 vtriuited l>ov md guU do bettei sc holistic ill\ md on vcibal 
ie isomng usis th in do int'ovc ittd boss and gir N, the * J it ion is line ir 
on the whole, md miv be expressed In 1 product moment corrchtion 
coetheunt ol o 20 01 then lbouts 

2 I mot 'em il bens md gids do onh shghtlv less wdl th in do stiblc 
ones, md the sigmfican c of N is i mun < dur is muginil The 
illation is eumlirK it with high \ md low \ ehildun doing hitter 
thin thos with ivei igc N 

) Inter utioi HleeN between I md \ vnn te) Iv ielited t * j sex 
emotion il exti nuts de> well in the fern lie g»oup, but bidlv m the ni lit 
gioup This result is pirtlv m line with the findings of 1 ntwistle and 
Ounningh im (ietfih) 

4 S< \ difkrtntcs arc app treat in the English piper, hut neither in 
VR 1101 in Mitlumatics, the supenoritv ot the girls in English is 
equalled bv their supiiiontv in Reading 

5 brminnr school enti mec proportions tavoui cxtravcited and stable 
bo>s and guls, instabilitv is actuallv a worse prognosticator 101 girls 
than tor hovs. 

0 E scoies determine performanee of girls more closely than peiform- 
ance ol boys. 
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7 ‘Liars on the L scale tend to be rejected {torn {grammar school 
entrance, this would of course lower the observed reluton between 
low N scoics and icccptmce , because of the known negitive correlation 
between N and L The figures might be moic impressive had not very 
high ‘lnrs lx in excluded from tlx mil\sis 

These findings piescnt us with some difficult 1 id complex questions 
To whit extent un wt find msweis to the e iso 1 cjuestion implicit 
in mi eh ot whit Wv hive sud docs intelligence \ uise (xtiavutec 1 
bchiMour, 01 does cxtrivcivion 4 c uise childien to do well u\ school? 
V\ e do not believe th it out d it i cnible us to mswei this t\pc of 
question and indt cl we uc not uit un th it the question is 1 meaning 
tul one is phi isrd l urifui use lull ot 1 moie detulcd and txpen 
r nt il kind is ohvio isl\ c illecl I )i It is ni< ic < isih possible to pirtial 
out intelligence scores ti m the petsor. lots lehievuncnt correlations, 
hut we h ive not d me this h c tuse ot doubts tboul the VR tests being 
even re ison iblv pure me isuas of hints innite inentil ibilit\ , their 
\ei\ high coif cl itions with the ichicvcmcpt t< st suggest that scholast’c 
lelmvem^nt mikes such i luge loutnhufion m \R scoics is to mike 
the tisk ot putnl e 01 elition md>sis of doubrfitl \ iliu An exception 
to this genu il uilt is | resented bv the gr mini 11 school c nil met eliti 
licit leulv we must ti \ ind utim ti the mill cnee of peisonalit} 

\ pubic s whm UK lnifii ix ol ibilit nines mint 1 hi Id constant, 
without howtvei wishing to irguc nicest mlv tint the viusil sequence 
goes do lg this dilation \ 1 in ihsis w is unde it iken, but will not lx 
icpiitcd in da ill it live iltd in tssciue tint toi most groups the 
idmission rite w is governed h\ lbihts ichiev mint, but th it intro 
veiled boss (but not gnls) win net] ted mo»t 4 1 c eji c ill I v thin their 
\ R suns would suggest, md th it neuiotc boss wue c elietcd more 
fuquentlv md nan otic girls less fKijuinth, thin would he expected 
on the bisis ot then V R seores We lo not hnd it e s\ to explain these 
findings \\ c will lomc hick to these [joints m 1 1 itci piper 

Out findings eh die nge compuison with the 1 niwistle md Cunning 
him (i0h) piper, whieli is the only one el those ouoted which based 
its findings on a rtillv idequate numbu I uses Working with a 
simple ot 1 ,47^ gnls and 1,523 hoys aged thirteen thtse mthois found 
1 signific int, negitive, linear eon elation hi tween N md school achieve 
ment (1= 016), our own figure is slightly lovci and there is 1 

suggestion of curvil meant) m the analysis ot vinince Possibly the 
differences aic due to the dificrcr ces in igc of the two samples, 
possible the curvilmcarit) is an aitcfact of the special selection pioccss 
used to find equal si/cd groups lor oui analysis of variance In any case 
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there is agreement on the detrimental effect of N school children, as 
far as school achievement is concerned. Entwistle and Cunningham 
failed to find a correlation between school achievement and E ‘because 
a distinct sex difference produces an overall non-linear relationship. 
Extraverted girls and introverted boys tend to be more successful in 
school work than children with the opposite personality characteristics.’ 
We did find a very significant relationship approximating the value of 
r=o*2 between E and school achievement for both sexes: according 
to our hypothesis of the introvert ‘late developer’, this difference 
between the two investigations would be explained by the age difference 
between the two samples. Had a fifteen-year-old sample been tested 
we would have predicted an actual inversion of our results, with intro- 
verts superior to extraverts. There may of course be a sex difference in 
the point of crossover from E-supcriorilv to I-superioritv; Entwistle 
and Cunningham’s data suggest that this point may occur earlier for 
boys than for girls (but sec S. R ( i. Eysenck, 1965). Our data agree with 
Entwistle and Cunningham in suggesting that extraversion is a more 
positive influence towards school achievement in girls than in boys, 
although our data emphasise an E x N interaction which docs not 
appear in their data; in ours, of the emotional girls it is the extraverted 
one that does best* while of the emotional bovs it is the extr^erted 
one that does worst. There is no overall curvilinear regression of school 
achievement on E, for boys and girls together, or for each sex separately, 
as in their big. 2. This interaction effect (N \ E) may also be a function 
of age, disappearing as the children get older. 

It is clear that Entwistle and Cunningham arc right when thev sav 
that we ate dealing with ‘complex inter relationships about which we 
still know all too little’. The reason whv the problem is a difficult one 
is clearly related to the differential influence of age and sex on person- 
ality and achievement; this makes essential use of verv large groups of 
children, and the covet age of different ages. The present study mav 
serve as an introduction to the analysis of dcvcn-ycar-old children, 
while the Entwistle and Cunningham one serves the same purpose for 
thirtccn-year-old children. A study of fifteen-year-olds would give us 
an even better perspective, but of course all this would still onlv be 
cross-sectional; what is most urgently needed is a good follow-up study, 
on large numbers of children, taking into account school achievement 
and intelligence, as well as personality and home background. The 
advantage wc now have is simply that we can frame more dear-cut 
hypotheses than was possible a few years ago; wc are certainly still very 
far from having any firm answers to our questions. 

Some hypotheses have already been suggested bv Entwistle and 
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Cunningham, and by us in a pievious section, here we wish mctelv to 
point out that the testing ot such hypotheses demands 1 much more 
mal\tic approich thin his bun custom ir\ Fvstnek’s iltempt to make 
use ot the burkes Dodson low in relating idiicvt merit in school to 
N demands for its \enfication some nu isuic ol tin difficulty level ot 
the school woik in>oI\cd is this is 1 crutnl pir .meter ot the law in 
cjuestion, whit is moit, this diilimlu level mi\ ddTtr liom school t> 
school, or c\cn from cl iss to cl iss, me! will Jmo&t ccitunK difTu from 
pupil to pupil Without measuring these is|\.cts if dnlicultv level no 
piop^r issessmcnt n* the \ llur ( i the the 01 is possible Agun, motiva 
tion »s in import int \ imbh whuli is tricjuentlv ncgleettd, ilthough it 
plus 1 cruel d role in the complex ot hvpoihtsts which we uc e msidti 
ln^fFystnek, njfq) it might with ldv int ige be me isuied along the 
lines suggested In I ntwistle ( n/>S) I’jssihH some of tic obscivcd 
difle re net s between c\ti ive ts ind lntrowits, md the r ltiition to lge, 
icfeet diHeienees m u po sv t jsocuI nu ti\ tioi this in i\ he si 1 >ngtr 
in the pnniirv schoo 1 , to give w \ gi idu tllv f n intrinuc sehoiistic 
motiv ition Ills sin*! 1 j tur« mi\ oeeui c ulicr in 1 npl md thin m 
the l S\ wh< re sel ools 1 e 1 | 1 d t > | »cstnt 1 softet option than in 
Lnjl ind, tin m iv k uuni I 1 tl c litei 1 loss ovti In tween ic hi \emmt 
md c' ti i\( 1 sion in the wc il t M k N itt (n>v>) tli m 111 th it of f \senck 
(1 </**>) Some iltempt to m tsiw ihi v unbh ol to m 1) work will 
h iv tuhcmie’c it vw wish t> Us* dujuitilv im of tile the Hits which 
suggest thcmscKc ( ( mp ] e\it in th< <1 i f 1 do s iu t prccuid* scientific 
in ilvs s but it clots de 1 in 1 ol sponding tomple\it\ of tniKsi*, 
the 01 \ mel me isintmc nt 

\r know 1 1 1> iml" 1 W in 1 griteiul t( the m i\ [ n nirj school 

te u hti in Stitlord 1 ire \ nt suj j li 1 tl hulk ( 1 the r ueli d it i for such 

w ho* lu irted eoopii itic 1 often n\ol 1 g mu h efttii md umii\ I101 is of 
work the \ l< ene even m W » d <■ ' hil o the si ifToidshire 
(ouilv Council 1 due in >1 l mi 11 lllc 1 r pc rim inn to e in> >ut the 
rtscmh in 1 to nun u u neninr i th 1 1 il h il ldj it on Depart 

me n s U r valuiblc dvi e ind 1 idisj. lsiM it ui 1 hi W mdslty and 

Rcthlcm hes u h I 1 nd ft ive ipp ri'i h u l> 


\ lUHClNtlS 

buchu n j , ainsviOi ik m 1 md m nn j i fi / 0 Peisomlitv factors 
and school uh vc nent 1 1 ip m on e>i British md Ament \n children’, 

But / 1 due Ps\thol , \ ijt & 

c\i 1 ari>, w i md coonirniAv e 1 (uf 2) Three experiments using the 
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Junior Maudslcy Personality Imentory Neurotiusm and Extravcrsion in 
school boys a* measured by JE PI , Brit ] l dtu Psychol , 32, 241 -51 
CArrEii, r b, stAi>, \ x» , and swrsis, a i (1966) ‘What can personality 
and motivation source trait measurements add to tht prediction of school 
achics f me nt " But ] I due P yihol 36 280-95 
CFNTRAI ADWSOIl CO! VII FOR HUCAIION (1O54) fill/) A RepOlt of 

the ( entral Advi\or\ ( oumil jot I ducat ton 11 M S () 
fviwisill n j (ir/S) ‘Acilcmic mo \\ ition of school attainment’, But 
I Lduc Pi (hoi 38 1 Si 8 

iNnusiii \ j 1 mi onmm n\\i, s (ir/iS) ‘\uuotuism and s< hool attain 
nitnt a li it it k 1 itionship ; Brit J T due P ye hoi 38 1 > 
i\simk n j (1059) Personality ind p noble in soldi g P \<hol Rep 5 502 
nsiNCK, 11 j {(d) (1964 ) 1 xpenment in Motitatiun Ptrgamon Press 
n»ivk, 11 j (n/4) ( unit and Pei onal t\ Roudedge ind Keg in Piul 
nsiNth h j fn/,; rht Hi olu e il hi / of Pc* on //*> Spnngfitld C C 
1 ho 1] 1 

n r\c*,s 1 < ( 1 jfv^) A tanned nf the fume » l) en / Pet >md +\ [nicntoiy, 
l imr isitv of I ondo 1 Pre ss 

iirmais v, n ( 19(12) Ih | m hoUi^isi 1 ul the uii\ (i Uy l hit utie% 
Oaatt 17 ^ j- 

11 At 1 wou. ill, I 4 j h / 1) \ii\k \ 1 ccii i \ t h< 1 1 childr n hi t j 1 due 

P \fhol 31 ’Si »i 

not mis 1 j (1 ff t Pu lu it ^ icidmu sir s in 1 t mill olu gt 
ctiirictiHim IP i I b join it. *7 /> / / \o 4 
in iison, ] { 1 \( )(ntti ;\ I tm mu m Mul ut 1 » 

joms 11 t \\s\m (i j/< ) hi 1 11 ion hip between p is 11 t\ 1 ul sihol sir 
lit un»m nt , hull hi / \(/o S uc jo 1 
kli\l\ I M(\ u ul 0)1 1 \ \ (li/'* 1 he mod hip be t \ut 1 pt 1 son 

ilit' mem 1 fu ilih ml \ 1 it u ih t onnnu 1 1 \(isit\ students , 
/>»/* / S n ( l m I \ehoi j ^ t - 

11 N/u i \ m j'< ) si 1 m I \s 1 1 1 i\ 11 ^ child til n lie uimd 

school hnt j l dm P \eh d |o 11 

n\N » 1 1 is 1) 1 \\n p son U \ 1 11 1 it U i 1 l) 1 dmn lelueve 
me lit hi t j i a I \ 1 1 

M \( M 1 1 u I) ti ) limo 1 ; on ud l \t 1 ei m ? he H h Seh )ol 
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mo < f i si \ \ \1\n\m1 11 iei si i 1 1 1 1 \ j u ) I ulius pusi nh y 
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1 iDiUNc 1 w (i 1 j) \n insist i^aijo 1 ot tl c pc is uht\ in isums issocuud 
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lane P 1 hot jy s r S 
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1 re fast aituu »/; //»» tit mi u 4/ j r tiaet ])otn Max no \ da veal woil{ 
on oil rrnttn V\Iii Shi 1 ! ^ in \ 1 c l hi e\tia<f ct* nut to dinar some 
of the tnt\\ f/i ahull gio”p fan ton V is \ mien hat tiune icstianied 
in tone tha" most t t the l 10/ it nu Mount per on it ph* f osoph\ and 
1 due judge nu tit motile through o st igl\ tint the calm of u»eionuti\ 
a 1 an objectiic means of niut men nnnunt atn at mm s ithotdmaU 
l hi philosophy uluh vi / 00k uUc t is u glut a l and l topran one 
and i\ it extmah ) hnf < f u it h V ' u/tns tf nu 1 in mg vaial relation 
ships I his tfhphav 1 on uiui u Lit on dp* in turn* of the gtoup , 
tthiU refected in most u n h on the h huinom il tunics today, evae a 
definite noicttx alien Mot' no ougi d ivoi { a as pnhhdnd line you 
halt a portion of a uot{ protlueed by it man who founded a science 
The second uitulc is nun l nwu nation in scope ana 9 c stinted in 
aim lie vast a nu of Mon no * work ate ie flared by a specific problem 
of soerd iclationship II hat happens a fun ihtldun at the eleven phis 
an ta^en fiom ' l cn groups m the primal ) schools and icaiianged ui 
tn ev gioup in the *ccejndai\ schools * 1 his at tide attempts to thotv 
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how teachers rank. students in a grammar school, and how the students 
rank one another. It deal r with the concepts of differentiation and 
polarisation , the culture of the school and the culture of the anti-group. 
When the student ? arrive from the primary school, they are usually 
been and eager to please, a* the 1 have been used to occupying star roles 
in their respective primary schools However , as they progress up the 
school some of them must meet disappointment , a violation of then 
accustomed role, and 1 jkc\ tries to show some of the effects of stream- 
ing . , the development of an anti gioup cultuie and so on 

The third article , h{e the second , is vci) much classroom-based. 
Even so, Staines starts off with a cc aside ration of the theoretical enn- 
sideiatioris involicd in the thcor ) 0} S^lf He stresses the compleut ) 
of the ionccpt of Self, considering how the individual builds up his 
self picture from the comments of other c 1 'd from his own experience >, 
and how what the child pcrmtcs of self is translated into it hat the chdd 
conceives to be r elf The lhtoi\ of tin tlueefold self is considered, 
when the '.tojt c 1 < conception of himself, bis conception of what others 
thinly of him and his 1 omeptuoi of u hat he might to be , ate all diffeicnt 
aspects of the ‘ tiuth ' 

l tom this tin metical a/sett s>, n, Shum > conclude that the 
laigdy a lunnul stuutuu postulating that tnufun ate hkdx^tn It 
vo 1 mjtiuntial in the ( n wing <;/ tmn pupils nil putuu * Ht maw 
taws that posonaht\ ihaunUnstus an ittall\ impoitant in this ana , 
attempting to dcmonstiate d at uuh cuiwht of the self mage as self 
confute it" an / *<lfdi i plaint tun ht i hanged* dtptud ng up m the 
It diking nut Lads used 1 hn n aifn no u hilt till fin suing th( usual 
goals of tin < Lissfunm* atul, /i a to\ tatgt extent^ depends upon the 
comments uf tin tea ha 
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1 ht fit t tit p if 1 if t ti ti // / ; \l f n / ) / {j j r q 20) 

r/it) '•xpf tin *ht t / t\ / th / Mott no t< fy 1 1 u t d n the follott 
i pit u t ft id j it 

1 hr c w nminit i l \h h t s i i\ \\ i i i i 1 i nc r lint t n \ T t \ 

\ i i k it is th i i 1 i s ill i • u. n w t < i ■> i i 1 ( | i ii n is ”1 

1 >st J c ivmmi it\ n h is i 1 1 m 1 p j ul it on tit ul i still in h lr 
t >r i it \ c n I r i i n n Hn Is \ t t \ i il vc ns in tu tin it ti lining 
his h tn (omnl u 1 th \ m stn i i It n t\tt\ | ut <>! ^t\\ ^ < rl Statt 
1 S thf cjur 

1 ht rrginisiticn i tlu il < i i iu^ c t tu ups stifT w mhtrs ind 
udtrt I hut ire ixIurl t sf i lulling put it hipcl i school 
i h pit il m in 1 i tr il l ml 1 ng i t ill mu h\ i rt in i liiniii i iticm 
mil in, in l i 1 i i i 1 ht i 1 1 stm ht hi tlu ruitti not tlu put nt all 

ik ds nt cm 1 * id in tlu h ju c nit th hr cti nr! * hitcl t n ofiiu r the 

gill pi tiupi t in die h m h 1 I in In 1 t h iutu i l \\ i rc sts, 
kitclu n ht Ij t rs cool 1 ui l If > ru* i i?i Is 


W ( h i\t otten folic vied w ill i m c\cs bird groups * 1 buds in spnng, 
md w itched how ?lv\ wtie iligntd one in f n nt rw > oi ihi<< ft Uow 
mg then l hig bunch < lost V >g< thcr then tl i in ng out to tin tt or four, 
one or two follow "ig done md c ru oi two >tjll inor b\ tlumsdves on 
the sides We often wondeietl b\ \vh u » i id ol rubs 'hist gioupmgs 
tie goveincd Probibl i soeul msUnc* d i\ c s them to ti i\el m gioups 
But we wondered whethti the in mgement the\ product within these 
groupings js influenced In mechanic il torecs onlv, speed of ftymg, 

* Reprinted Iron Who Shill Stain t? New \ork icon House, 2nd 
edition i#$>pp 
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endurance, and so on, or whether atti actions and repulsions among 
the individual buds have a part in producing the formation 

It is certainly so with people When we observe adolescents at p!a\ 
on the grounds we see how three 01 four art anxiously trvmg to keep 
paec with one who is running ahead, one walking with another arm 
m arm, two or three settle red, eieh llone And if we watched the 
same group dnh we could asurtun th it this iri uigcment is not 
aeeidcntil, it is repcited it It ist over i certun peiiod of time m much 
the same formition until, perhaps, one gets tired of the other and new 
itlichmr ills dcv( lop ind i new kick? coitus to the front 

One consisting element, i eolouicd child imong white children, 
foi instinct, produces in gencril in ittitudc of intcrtst md svmpathv 
FvcntuilK the other ehildien rn i\ become indifferent tow lrds her but 
nrclv do the v become ho tile It is did iut however it the numbers 
ch ing( If time four five or more ctl irccl enter into i group ot 
twent' to tluitv white indi\idinls tin e motion il ittitudc tends gene r 
illv to (hinge l uh of tlu e<]< tiled is sensitive to whit h ippens to 
the othu tli ough the Ktunsofthe white ^10 ip mdthev rt inclined 
to form into i g ng spoilt mcoiislv 1 ut it tli tworu s ir< ibc ut ec u i 1 
in nunilxis liostil fi<s m dw ivs re id t » he 1 t ! >ose s\mj lthv md 
indifkrc n u< i uu 

The follow iii^ incident lllusMUes s\uh i Mtntun ck\ I ipi i * in i 
cottige gioup Into Ci which 1 (1 twint nin wlut gnls m 
Indnn gnl, \V I w is pi iced S1 k bee im< i pet of tli lie us mothei 
mcl of rhe girls I iter two hllflndnu ^.nls wci issigned to the 
group I he ittitudc ot tlu ioii[ tow ids the lust Inch in I bee mu 
mticil Ihcv were less ittcniivc to he r in [ 1 i\ ind true seldom 
defended her m quititU When the new h Inn gnls we c scold d b\ 
tlu house motlu i W 1 felt it is m lfMonttih rs< li iswcM is to them 
I he time developed g idmllv i ur i»v t itt t ide 1 he white mis 
begin to ten themselves is i uoup ip it t ii mi tie Indnn ^iHs md 
he** unc less inttm ite with them I he mi n >ut\ group h mever were 
the fust t) bee >m sensitive t > the c h nged situ mon When i tenulh 
Inch in go! S\ w is pi ice d inf > he gi mp she h id to lx r tnievedlumi 
it due to the chtlKulrus ime ng the gnls ( ontristing clemeits »ppc ir 
to h ivt i stimul iting c fleet up to i ecu un point but become in nritit 
ing tietoi if this point is ovti stepped \ soeiomctne *cst it this ditc 
revelled the Indnn gnls in i gmg toimitim, rejected b\ the white 
and icjtcting them in ictmn The at n ition point tor Indnn members 
seemed lobe reiehed Soon dteiwuds it ib>orbed reuhlv i foreign 
born Polish girl uid a Russun Jewish gnl This inters that a group 
can be satin ited tor one conti lsting element md still be able to tdjust 
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casil) to other contrasting elements The structural 01 gams ition ot the 
tjtoup and the degree of differentiation the gioup his attained indicate 
its status in respect to siturition tu different contiastmg cltnunts 

Ihe problem cf adjusting contnsting ricnl md mtionahtv elements 
into one group ipp ired to he more dilhcult m home groups thin in 
othc 1 collectives Sinc< the members must live in such close pioximilv 
contnsting nitiomlifv and null eh ir letenstics lie felt more stiongly 
md meet w ith gre itc’* resist mu 1 he siturition point for Ncg r ocs and 
Inch ms vvitlun the sirnc white gioup w is lughti in work md pla\ 
groups thm in home group Members with diflticnt 11 ition iht\ and 
1 Kill eh u letenstics piov often to he 1 stimulus 1 01 competition ind 
pi ogic s for 1 group 1 he stimulus ippt irs ot gic tei id\ tnt igc in 
wo l md cuhur it gioup th m 11 home groups We 1 e cognise d the need 
(t 1 hmmed distribution ol the did rent i kcs md nation ihti's 
within t ieli gioup ml within the ee mmu ut\ is 1 whole tint is, the 
nccessitv ti c ] c ve h>p 11 1 11 i ( i c r it It ippeus ihitonc ♦ ictoi in the 

rui il cpintunl will lx found t > he dependent upon the criterion of the 
jive u e rlhctivc 

just is e minting n ition iht md runl elenu its fleet gioup 
oTguisitior ud umduet e th 1 1 mtnsting elements is sc', hive 
t lx unsidtied It wilim 1 popul iti >n ot 5 ) to 600 white urhwlio 
f ne lived scuegitcd tr >m lie noiindlv oigunscd e immunity sud 
drills 1 group >t nun ippt ir 1 id esid for time, 1 switching of the 
emot on il interest cf the jn s ii >m tiun own st\ to the min tikes 
phi It 1 in ] x ud tint the tc 1 {a* uoup spi 11) is lx cd with 
unis \ed ittiehm nts onl md runs i\idl\ m o t l is nc w outlet When 
1 few me n reside perm u r 1 \ n sue li 1 e mmunitv th< \ Income 
eer tie ot s \111l e mails nd pimpti e* due tc the (Missive imount 
f 1 h iti n the rei ive \n tnc Mtmtioidcv 1 < ps in Hudson w!u ic 
» ^10 ip ot siM\ coot ltd gn s ic ol d 11 TW( e tigesof the am 
inunitv l he e eolomcd on provide 1 ru w dilution foi emotion il 
inte est md indti t he e uinistmees 1 rf 1 ijx utic ldv mt i r c to the 
eommumtv in this iesp<u 

In in\ eommumtv fhcie ire uitun ^ 1 pn gs w* ich develop the 

01 g mis ition of which is inlluu ed hv tcrces coiling tiorn within 
Hcmu md woik groups is the \ ur 1 rneel in Hudson result from 
forces coming cxelusivelv hum within tlu eommumtv Rut in any 
eommumtv ccitun groupings dev lop, tlw orginisitic n of which is m 
Hutneed lv forces coming from wirh >ut We see m instance of 
this kind in existence in whit w< miv c ill a dual o g mission within 
a stite institution on the erne fund, the group of inmates and on the 
other, the group ot stiff mtmbeis I his is an 111m ite , or ‘This is a 
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member of the staff’ Inevitably a different group attitude of each 
group towards the oth< r develops, around each ot these two criteria. 
The more the attempt is mule to melt these two groupings into one, 
into a monistic nigrnisalinn, as, ior mstaiuc, m Hudson, tht more the 
eommunitv guns the ehu *cter oi a laige, a huge family. It is then, 
at least tor tin time being, as if the children have changed then 
parents, is if the st *u h is t ike n them into its paienthood In this spirit, 
even the cornnvtment loses its hard chiractcr as it can be said that all 
children ir< ‘committed to live with then own pirents up to a certain 
ige is long the \ ire minors 

We h iv< ill e id\ shown that groups with a population of both sexes 
h iv e m oig mis ition which glows and rh it the development rl level of \ 
soeiil group c m be recognised ficmi the degree oi differ cntntion within 
its stiiiturc Just is m individu il can be ‘sociallv ictuded , i whol< 
group ein Iv ‘sou ill v retuded , it nn\ hive in orgmisition urn 
sponchng to a development il level Iewci thin gene rails lound it its 
ige If ve 1 Ag iin w ( hive observe el g'oup uigimsiiions which vveic 
biolui up bee u se one set of in minis within it tended tow lids pro 
diking stn etuies oi lowci dnh n nti ition On tlu othci h mel giouj 
or gum ition ( in be Sou ills pnnntuK when tin orgmisition of tlu 
group is ch ir ictuistic *o» i development il level Ik v oriel tint ot die 
orgam* ition leanmordv found it ns ig^ level 1 be devdopment oi 
ditfcnnlntk n ih monstr itf s i elilleient pittcru il tlu popul tiou ot the 
gioup is uniscM d llu homos \u il emit nt ‘lowing between the 
numbers p not courmiicfcel s in Piped pinups In i b(tc*nsf\uil 
( in 1 1 il t 

llnough the souotn tin t« st w wiic ihlc to tie ter mine when 
children begin to develop their own societies md it whit ig' levels 
these lssocntk us gunnel such m e motion il efKet u| on then members 
til it llu u conduct n ile te inutiv.d mou met more bv these influences 
and less md less b\ the mlluerkes coming ttom the mixeel uliill- 
ehildren groups It ipjxars tin* the uitu J igv. in th ulult child 
riliUon begns i ound the ujhth u it hmJ tint ibout this tinr the 
duhi ihna itlation within chilelu n s issoualions become in »u highlv 
orgintsed mdl(Nselepe ul nt upon the idult 

I he eises ot isohtion which develop from tlu eighth vcai to the 
pel rod ot pubescence uc not siniplv isohted, forgotten, lett out 
rndividuils is found ir the hinJeigirten level but ic suit at lca r t pardv 
from drill i cut euiscs One set of children is attached to md more 
aileeteel bv the adult group, their familv or teachers, another set ot 
children is ittuluel to or more ittcntive to a gioup ot children There 
is also a thud set ot ehildien lht\ till between the two social gioups 
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which arc fundamentallv related to cvtrv glowing individual They 
belong to both groups, but not fullv to either This souomctric position 
seems to mark the beginning of isol ition ot imn\ mdividmls who even- 
tit ills crsstallisc either iput i 10111 both groups is in sehi/ophicmc 
eonditions, or dev lop an ittitude of tggiession I lut these isolates 
hnill\ prefer the bo\ ging to the f mills ging is due to the f let that 
where is their iggression low ir cl > the t mills usuilh ended in future* 
the aggression tow irds the bo\ 4 mg < u isionillv nut with the sitisf le 
tion ot elomm itmg it I he is iht el iggrtsso* h is m 1 >i it chinee here 
It is the outcome of such divelof mints wnieh \\t <oiild stud\ on a 
^ rge scale in Hudson though oeiomctric tests we found th t onl\ 
iq per etntot the popul ition w is iti ul id to uul inoie e isil\ indue netd 
b> adults, while ^o pci uni o 1 1 1 / p >pul ui< n wi itl lehed to md 
mo v cisilv lnllucnecil b\ tin it pi is 11 pet ent iitnumd little m 
dueneed b\ uthe r group is In el 

lh/se fnt*» suggested 1 ditluuU tli/ripiutu pioblein within the 
cornniunilv 11 k still 01 uii It*- house in^ tl e is mdleiilHis uulitlius 
ehoeth in cont let with the iris m ill ibout ( iglm p< is >n s ippe md 
un ihle to touch cmotvoiilx tin 1 u »er p u < it the | opul ition It 

ppi is tin 1 " this i el is tm luit \( is »n wh\ the till ol institutions 

uc otten toreed t » ust r t ri^id cl isc f>l r nd puthuliih to in 
henna punishment it the \ w n t t impr < tl m wil upon 1 populi 
nor the mi]out\ ot wind 1 un ^ then *pnnt ui< >us lnlluei cing In 
Hudson if the hou (mothers t <luis md others w int to impress 
dun will upon the ~ > p 1 unr \ hics^ifc them the\ li «\c to resort 
t> the si r itcg\ ot usinj the 1/ per emt is t 1 >h mtc much uie s to 

r eh the *"0 per cent I>ul wt h i\< I irned tine lgh our sociogi ims that 

these U) pr 1 nt in otten n t tin Ii\ mdiuJi tls *01 the rn ijontv 
The\ often hie within then loingc ^10 ip in elc si ilfih ition with the 
house ni idler se^iegiteel md »i| cteel n diiiin ot trie ir pur They 
cmulitc the dormnuring ittitud ot ho sen flier which doc s not 
stn the 1 e st of the group low nils cooper Ui n And this is the c isc 
the more the group \ it it s in it> onduet in 1 direction determined 
bi emotion il trends, tcndin^ t \\ uds th d veiopment ol idole scent 
ganes 


TMT 1SSCHOKH 1C \I lloMI 

The fimih is a ecmple\ suciil gr nip It consists of two groupings <. lc h 
with a ddferent criterion 1 he one grouping, composed of the man and 
the woman, is a sexual grot ping The relation between the man and 
woman is the dominant factor It hid been started by the two persons 
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alone and existed before children came into it It had been started 
without intending to take additional members into it, or at least with- 
out knowing whom thev might be who would enter into it The 
second grouping, composed ot the father, the mother and the children, 
is a monastic grouping, mon istic because the spirit of the monasteis 
prevails m this group [he mon»stcr\ was a result against the first 
grouping It cut itscii ofi from the matrix and emulated methodical Is 
the other poition of the fimilv Another re volt against the famils 
structuie is the communistic itnmpt to divoice the nurturing of the 
offspring (rum their procre itois In tins c ise the second poition ot the 
group is cut iwi\ md the origin il rernuns l he sc re sobs suggest thit 
the two portions ue of elide rent origin ind mu not >lw i\s hast been 
togeth'i Ciroup two is piobibh 1 turthci diffcrcnti ition after j 
totemistic pittcrn ind it c m be issui iul tint the recognition ot coi 
smgmmtv of f ithcr md child mled in melting the two portions into 
one I he psvchologu il txpciicnct of p .rent hood ind the distim turn 
of Iv ing 1 puent ilcused fioni it in 1st h i\ ^ be n enormo is md is to 
this clav It wis sonu whit shattued wl cn mm Luntd tint his 
individual contribution it) the ihild is ncgigiole compiled to tin 
1 uni he lit iec ot his kind 

I he (ottige groups in liistimti ms jo mm s mpls oigm^std f hn 

is tlie f imilv The lithe t mother situ tjon 1 > net po tut Onls the 

tcond, the mon istic portion is kit 1 unisevd giouj or a 1 u\cd 
group with 1 hou»imothei u a house ni >tli< 1 md 1 h >11 etitlur but 
ill urmhted to one mother lime is no ckmeit <1 b 1 >od relation 
binding them line to mother It is in c\pe r un nt il 1 < me 

It is ditiiciilt tor girls who voirn to » commi mtv like limbon 10 f el 

it home is ill legitimate mouses lot such ittituelc ik it t.ist missing 

the n itmal bond ice ling is tn 1 successful t imm group the rtehng it 
indiMeluil liberts and possession, md the feeling of permincnt 
iiMfigements md objectises 1 ut o sse know from obscrsition the 
mipoitmcc foi children ot idolcsecnt lge to produce lttuhniert to 1 
nucleus of pusons who oiler protection ind 1 <timuh s for emotion il 
and mtcllcetuil piojiess it is cquilK uiciil ten us to know m what 
this ‘psschokigie al home which some guls devcleip md othci* do not, 
consists Is thcic am possibilits t< me sure this No gul develops th s 
feeling if she is repulsed b\ tlu member or the gmup wh > in tu n, do 
not produce in hu ins rn »tise tor staving with them ‘Home’ e]iuht\ 
is a nucleus ot ittrKtions md ic pulsions md if the repulsive tendenev 
dominates, the hemic feclirg is wanting 

I vers individual gravitates tow irds a situation which offers him 
as a pcrsomhtv the highest degtec of spe ntaneous expression and fill 
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filment and he continuously seeks fo r companions who are willing to 
share with him The psychological home is his goal This home idea 
mi) be identical with his utuil home group oi it ma\ be 1 elated to 
one or more peisons outside toss irds whom he is ut’icted It mi) 
even be nothing but a vio-ut notion within his mind Still it mav be 
sufficient to influence his ittxtudc and conduct in his ictu ll home gtoup 
The continued existence of i homt depends upon the mtucst its mtm 
bers Invc foi c leh other \n\ home to function successfully, must h ivc 
the support of some portion ot the group The only perm me nt fcatuic, 
the onlv in\ainblt in un home structure is > tonhgui ition oi relations, 
i psychosocnl nucleus I lit 1 tiger the ncmhuslnpoi the home group 
the mote lmpoumt it bee >nus to determine, horn the point oi view 
of its contmucd existence md ot- its lntlucnce upon he conduct ot its 
members which membeis gi ail ite to ptisons outside 
An illustration m tv be tiken from one cf the eott ige gioups in 
Hudson Cotttgt S his thut\ one memUrs At the time of the hist 
souornetric test its housemother lu d the illection, sufficient^ to 
dinu their t( nduct continuously cl k thryn Mi), (nu, Mu ion, 
Mifildi Ann i, hne llcrthi lelnu Ruble en Cj ill end l>e>roth) 

1 our oi these girls Mmol Anui Jur md k ithle n held stiong 
positions within the group Mu ion is Uiieted to md holds the 
iftcetion of six girls inel int ( t the >c nt chile ienf oi es iiom rhosc the 
housemother holds Alice, S\hn l/lid\s, Mtrhnc md Lucille Anm 
is ittiuteel to and holds the iffection oi thuc llftthi, J me and 
k ithle c n, wh< m the house m »tlu r h >lds too md Luir i md Helen, two 
others, so thH she slungthcns the bonds of the housemother to rhtse 
thicc md furthu extends nei el 1*1 inship to the ! ifter two J me holds 
the ilTcctiem e>t two lc\ inumdtiJs Ann i md M non kathlccn 
holds lelnu Ann i, kiihrxn Mix md Cnact, ill gnls whom the 
housemothei holds, inel two itheis 1 md Lttiti Twro girls lnvc a 
direct person il bond to th hoi s mod r ernly but n >t to e thet girls, 
( T ail and Dorothy Six girls umuri isolited from both housemother 
md other girls Lhiin, \iJct i ouist, Virginia, Mane md >aiah. 
hour girls, Normi, I dith I ileen md Chir’otte, are bound together 
into a gang outside the indue net ol othet girls < r of the housemother 
Thus ten girls icmain outside tht psvc^ logic il nucleus of twenty one 
girls in the cottige gioup ( 8 These ten ire evidently indifferent to 
w'irds the group and the houstmotner and gravititc towards persons 
outside the group The ps)chologieil nucleus ol the cottage can be 
described as a chain leadership with the housemothei in the centre and 
twelve girls around her It is obvious that if by circumstances, either 
through parole, illness, or reassignment, six of these twelve should 
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leave the cottage at one time the housemother would be faced with a 
dilemma, the ps\chological nucleus would be shattered, and the group 
thr< tttned with disintegration 

In other cottage groups the home nucleus varies in its structure In 
C i with a low membership of twentv, we see the nucleus limited to the 
housemother and fomteen girls, c ich strongly related to her but weakly 
related to one mother, huthei, thrc( girls reman isolated, three un 
chosen and rejectee* In ( ^ the nucleus revolves around one girl, the 
housemother remains outside the nucleus, moic like a housekeeper 
The reason win a lirge number ot these gals who remain unattached 
to tithe i housemother cm girls do not run away is thit they have 
vouhnt to run /o, ot else \ minus objectives mike the school still more 
illi ictivc to them thin inv pi lee thev h ivc previously known 

\n importmt fictor is tlu miount cf emotional cncigv e ich mem 
Ik i pends or is ibk to spend in his home group This becomes the 
more obvious the lager the home group, espeeiill\ to the member 
who is mxim slv interested 01 responsible in bolding the gioup to 

gethu the housemother Tnc question is how great or smill the 

eipieity ol the bous molher is to hold hei gals how m m\ gnU line 
no ittuhment to tlit h' use mother e if the eottige or to anotlici indi 
\idu il lisle to (iKounge md adjust lui to the group I rom tj^is poir t 
oi view if i ecttige w k to hi\* i popul ition ot ten <gnls md h\c >1 
them iemuned unintegi ited the gioup woidd be worse olf thin it the 
p >pul ition wen twe nn ti e in whuh tlu same number were not 
mtegrited bee msc tin lugei the number ot girls in i rottigc the 
gre ite r is the oppottuiutv tor ill eve mu illy to lind some igent connect 

in^ h with tlu gioup I he me isme ot r housemother e \p in neness 

is not simph the number but ilso the pi i son lities ot the gals she cm 
hole! till un gals mi^ht reejinu but 1 minimum ot exertion on her 
pair while loi olheis i m lxiinum <>1 exertion rmv be cillcd tor The 
length of time she requires to build up i rcl ition mu ditfei gieatlx 
itom e>ne gal to motlui 1 In ide il pnneiple wemld be not to assign 
m\ new elald to *n\ turnip which his even one member still umntc 
grated It is neetssux to lseertim accurately the cxptnsiycncss of the 
housemother, as upon it depends the kind ot training necessary to in 
ercise tl is v ipicitv mil to devise techniques to supplement and sub 
stitutc natm il tones 

We see the niturd mother, however ljrgc her family, turning her 
attention to the most helpless, the last bom This suggests that a house 
mother should divert her attention to the new child as soon as she 
comes into her group Hit natural mother, when she has one child 
moit disadvantaged, crippled or backward, transfers to das one an 
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exceptional love and continuously suggests the same spirit to the other 
members of the family. This procedure leads often to the spoiling of the 
child and its overdcpendence upon the mother, but there is a sound 
principle m it which cm be applied to manv housemother child 
situations 

It suggests tint the housemother should not onk pa\ attention to 
the new child heisclf, but observe one of the older girls to whom the 
child is smgulaih drawn and pi rc upon thi> gul responsibility m 
behalf of the child. She has to learn the function of mnci assignment 
in a group, to release numuous functions to the oldti girls, to tuin 
hci attention always to the wcikcst spot in the gioup, to assign one 
gul to another, two gills to a thud, 1 group to 1 ltadei and never 
allow it to happen tint one gul is privileged lnst< »d, she should cn- 
cOLi ige the development ot new ccntits ill th< time «s m general, the 
verv limit itiuns slu his tow mis the guls tin superior girl leader has 
ilso tow uds her followers Sich a le ider his, just is an ulult, a 
’united cap icily to absoib and to rescind to love md tienunch n^on 
he 1 alltctions It his often b m repotted th it luge timilics hive a 
gicitcr number c t dclmcjutrits thin smill hnulics This c m in large 
meisuic be u counted h>r b\ th» limited emotion ll cxpinsivincss of 
nnn mel by lus limited iplitude toi enirtionil absoiption hven a 
n it 111 il mother becomes 1 teehmcil toother is soon is she has to 
hive one 01 two of her childien to themselves while she peilorms 
otn r cln t k s which call he r may from them or because sin b is so many 
Illicit cn tint she cannot b itteniive no ill This becomes still more 
obvious m >ui cottige groups \\ e see our housemothers unaware' of 
th*" intunl limit iti >ns of th it emotion il expulsive ness, getting rest 
less, nervous, lintahlc, ippitnti witl >ut lea on, but behind it is 
ilw ins the sum e mse, the 1 ding of In 1 interioiity to play up to ill 
th' d' mands and calls upon lie 1 md e •\sa|iiently her attempt to cover 
i»p the dt hue nc its in In r eottige th ough v u 1 subterfuges ^hc 
miy beeoine supersensitive to irituism, cjiPck tempned when she had 
not been so before, and use the v < \\ slang of the *uils in oidu to im 
press them ejiueklv llus kin 1 of conduct in v delay the house tnothe r\ 
progress m creating a lelation or break down 1 1 a moment the work ot 
months md affect by indue etion \ t relation to the friends and 
folic wus 01 the stvcith scolded jrl Other house niothe is mav try to 
get aw iy from thur limitations through a policy of latstcz fane, 
w itching the suif ice routine of the cottipc only This is another declara- 
tion of lnsufliciencv, mother cximplc ol the technical mother, leaving 
an emotional va uum in $0 manv spots of her group unchecked by 
bonds between herself ind the girls or between the girls themselves. 
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But if the housemother feels that her cottage is her permanent home 
and the girls with whom she lives her children, she will make an 
effort to inject all her love and abilities into the situation. If her 
primary interests arc outside the institution, she will be less efficient 
than the task of a housemother demands and exhaust all her resources. 

A special problem in adjustment is represented by the new girl and 
the new housemother. The more introverted the organisation of a group, 
the harder is it for an individual to break into it and find adjustment 
in it, and the more the group will be inclined to develop a feeling of 
difference and distinction from other groups and correspondingly 
every individual of this group, a feeling of difference and distinction 
in respect to individuals of other groups in the given community. When 
a housemother leaves and a new one replaces her, we see the new 
housemother beginning with great enthusiasm but soon thereafter 
becoming hysterical, unsure ot herself, anxious for approval and be- 
fore she reaches the end of this phase, showing fatigue, discouragement, 
depression. She sees no wav out except bv giving up the position as 
outside hei aptitude or b\ following some fotm of routine. It is neces- 
sary to develop a housemother gradually bv giving her during the first 
six months of praetice a small number of girls not exceeding the size 
of a normal family and including not more than one or two children 
who are especially difficult. When this procedure is not followed and 
the ‘limit’ ot the* housemother (or of anyone in a similar position) is 
surpassed b\ force, the performance of this person deteriorates or she 
simplv becomes ill. 

Theic rs another factor which determines group reaction towards 
the new housemother and the new girl. It is the preserving influence 
of group organisation upon the conduct ot its members. When, due to 
increased influx ot population a cottage had to be filled beyond its 
normal capacity, the number of complaints of girls about other girls 
mu eased. It reminds us of the old argument that overpopulation leads 
to war. It seemed natural that the greater the number ot girls who 
have to be accommodated within the same number of rooms the greater 
can be the opportunm for frictions. Wc calculated, it ou'rcrowding has 
an effect upon the conduct ot the group, then we should be able to 
improve the conduct of the gioup through reducing the number of its 
members. We had occasion to test this when m C4 five girls were 
assigned to other groups or paroled within a few days. The number 
of disciplinary cases dropped immediately. However, whci wc ap- 
plied a similar test to C3 and reduced the number of its members 
below normal capacity, the number of disciplinary cases failed to drop. 
An analysis of C4 showed that the five girls who had been assigned or 
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paroled from it reduced, on one hand, the overflow to normal capacity 
and, on the other, removed girls who, while they did not occupy any 
key -positions within the group, injected a restlessness into it, cither be- 
cause thc\ were anxious to be pirokd soon or hccause they wanted to 
be assigned to another cottage But when we analysed wc iound 
that we had cut out of irs structure girls who were well adjusted 
within it and hence we had not helped the itmaindti ol rhe gioup In 
othei words, we learned that a mechanical reduction of a large cottage 
group to a smaller one does not necessarily ha^ c a thuapcutic effect: u 
depends pumarily upon which individuals ai< ait out and what group 
oiganisation itmams C4 hid a more highly difTeicntuted stiuetuie; 
the reassignment of the fiyt gnls w is a nec< ss 11 v operation, the number 
ot disciplinary vases dropped But in C'3 the stiueturc was so un- 
differentiated that, as it ippcated, no reassignment would have sub 
stantiully aided immediately 

Apparently it is the in saving infliunee (upon the conduct of its 
members) ot gioup orgamsition which is it sponsible for these iuk 
tions C3 and C4 have is gi >ups a htstnu al development As the 
number piroled trom or newh aitamg into t eottigc gioup in die 
course ot one v t lr is ippioxim ilclv one fourth ot its population, four 
yens go by before i complete popul ltion tuinovn t.ik< s phu m a 
cottigc All mdiMtluds who hi\e pissed thro igh the gioup have left 
then m uk according to their position in it At anv time incoming grls 
meet with in cstiblished org inis ition built nut 01 ly by the me mix is 
who ire present, but by thuse who hue le ft 1 smvivmg effect upon 
the group oigmisitim They u e ilsu met hy whit in ly Ik called 
the turiital of socnl md p^ ho» >git i 1 impressions which pudnpou 
the attitude ot the group tow uds them This pht m»mu on pn saves the 
gie>Lip against iii\ 1 idle il innov itiuns the new comet may seek to 1111 
pose suddenly It is 1 grui p s \Oiiul dej net mc< huit*sm (« roups wh eh 
last o\ci a pcnod ot veais develop a definite chu h tv r I hv organisa 
tion of my such gtouj. will explicitly 1 c \ e il it md this, in turn, will be 
very suggestive as to whit persons should or should not be assigned 
to it 

It has become evident to us f hat perhaps the chief faetoi in the 
growth of group orginisitiun is tlu> sn » al of the impress of sever il 
layers of older structures and conditions We sre, tor instance, a house 
mother conducting a group, her method has been to show affection and 
to attach the girls to herself ptisonJlv She leaves the cottage and is 
replaced by a housemother whose method is impersonal and who puts 
each ot the girls into a plan which she has designed. If the former 
housemother was successful, the new one cannot break the spell of hei 
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influence upon the group overnight. This influence may be reflected 
not only in the individual girl’s reactions, but more than that, in the 
interrelations among the girls. Old structures give way only gradually 
to new structures. 

Similarly the personality of every individual who has been a mem- 
ber of a particular group may leave impressions which survive long 
after he has departed. We see this illustrated over and over again in 
certain situations arising within families. Yet we pay one-sided atten- 
tion to the problem in adjustment it so frequently causes. When a son 
marries, we pay attention to his problem of adjustment in the new 
relationship but little attention to the problem arising through the 
change in the old family organisation he has left. The complaint of 
the mother that no one is able to fill his place now that he has left is a 
popular suggestion of the survival effect of an individual after departure 
from a group. Many disturbances within the group arise due to such 
negative reasons. The interrelations which are cut out of the gioup 
structure by his leaving are not at once replaced. 
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C. Lacey Some sociological 

concomitants of academic 
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school* 


\ qu it d( >1 is nmv known lbout the m k ro s<k iolo^\ o! second mv 
uhn ition in this coun*r\ Recent studies iouisin » in selection foi 
cnt r \ ind on the puli i min in sc endu' scho»K (1 pupils with 
\ irious son u ind psv Jiolo^ie il chu k nstu h ve si etched in the 
n nor dimensions ot the pi obkm I his piper c n the o»lu r h ind which 
is m e irl\ report on one ipret ( I the i st n cl in tic souologv of 
(ducition, bun* unde it ike n n Mmehesm l mv isitv is u ittempt 
to h\ hue some oi the mu to s »e iol< jpe d nuchmisms within one 
s hoed ind dwells primuiix on ptoeex^s ot dll tuntntion md sub 
culture foimition It rru st the re lo^e h se n ;nnMtlu h u k^iound of 
well st ihlishr d findings ip the fie hi I he piper cont mis time 
sections 

r \ deseupiion of some (1 the sock hi i il (hui luisti s oi boss 
ent' ling the sch x»l 

* KcpriPUd hom ht ti h Jnnm of Sonnlt i\ u/ ( 24- fu 

1 See foreximplc | I Me id \ IT II'lsc) me* 1 Nrl M irun Social 
( til > and F cl in at/on ('ppoilitn t\ II ininntu 1 I W H Dough 
Home and School M leCiihhon Nt h ee 1 / 1 < mul \ Ktsoiy C emneil for 
I dueation s Report of iej54 l atl\ lx. it in I IM s() 

1 his is the first report on rese ireh tin 1 1 h\ a grant from the Ministry 

oi I dueation to the Department oi Sex loloyy tnel Social An'hropology m 
the University oi Manchester ^ term of three rtstirch assoc ntes (Mrs 
Aulrc\ Lambart, Mr David llirgrcavcs and myself) w is appointed to 
undertake research in different schools The work of the team was co- 
ordinated by Drs R Fnnkcnbcrg and V G Rons anel owe > a great deal 
to the interest of Professors M (iluckman, P Worsby and Dr A. H. 
Halses of Oxfoid Univcr i»y who acted as consultant to the scheme 
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2 (a) A descriptive anal) sis of some aspects of the developing informal 
structure ot one class in the school, with particular reference to two 
case studies. 

( h ) An attempt to establish a model which describes the passage of 
pupils through the school 

V An attempt to vcrifv the model through the use ot quantitative 
indices — in puticulai, the concepts of differentiation and polarisation 
which arc developed in section 2 (h) 

The our ill aim is to provide a picture of the stratification and subse- 
quent suh culture development, associated w/h academic streaming. 


SK Il'>\ 1 Mill si \KI 

Th< gr unirij! school is a highb sdcctne institution To start with, 
therefore, it is important tor us to investigate the wus in which this 
si lection ilhcts die composition of the newh iccruittd first \car 
classes It is onl\ possible to talk about subsequent subcultural d( 
vdopincntn the lrntnl dm ictuistics ot thcgioupaie <U 1 
Tin paitnulu faeiojs th it will emurn u* he ie ire 

1 The w' r\ seleetu n restricts the intake to 1 particulu fspr ofc student. 

2 The \vn selection isnl ites tlu successful e mdid ltc from his fellow 
pupils and *ricnds it *us jnnu r school 

1 Though not compete 1 \ eonclusise, the (Videnee withered supports 
m\ eontcntion tint tlu n*w intike to 1 gnmmu school wiM consist 
lirgeh ot elevi n sc u olds who h iv been ia ustonud to p f oing what l 
have tilled hist pupil roll in their junioi vhools and art, in their 
new' environment, often sc p 11 it'd f»om their firmer school friends. 
The extent to which this is true in unv gr nnm u school wiU, of course, 
ciepend on a hrge mimher ot factors, such as the peruntage of gram- 
mar school pi ices a\ ulihlc and the numbu and the si/e of ]umor and 
gr imm u schools in the catchm< nt ire a 

It is useful to look at Ilightown (iiammar School* as an illustration 
of the w u the selection process works 

The Local Fducation Aiuhont) ot Ihghtcnvn sends about 15 per 
cent ot its eleven \< ji olds to grammar schools eich vear This Jrarl) 

’'Hightown is a pscudonjm tor the town in which the school is located 
and I therefore refer to the school itself as Hightown Grammar School 
I conducted eight months' full time ar d ten months* part lime fieldwork in 
the school In all I have been associated with this school and others in the 
area for Vi vears. 
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does not imply that 15 per cent of the pupils in any junior school in the 
town will find themselves m the same grammai school. There are six 
grammar schools in Hightown and these are specialised in a number 
of wavs; there are two Roman Catholic grammar schools (one for 
bo)s and one for girls) which serve the sepaiate RC education svstem 
in Hightown and the surioundmg aica; and tour LEA grammar 
schools (two for girls and two tor boys) which diaw their pupils almost 
exclusively from Hightown. 1 or non Catholic, cl cven-\ ear-old bovs in 
Hightown there are then three possible grammar school avenues; 
entry to a direct grant school outside the town, fiightown Giainmar 
School and Hightown Technic il Gr unmar School (A veiv small 
tracuon attend public schools ) 

The distribution ot boss between these avenuts is, howcvci, compli- 
cated by the unequal icputation of the schools to whuh they have 
access A liw of the most able boss compett successfully for places in 
direct grant schools, the bulk of the most .title enter Hightown 
Giammar and the remainder ntei Hightown Technical Giammar 

Table 11 1 shows that the boys cntoing Hightown Grammar arc 
selected from a luge numbti ot junioi schools, and that the selection 
test tends to scoop a tew pup Is from e ich school Ovci hall the boys 
come from schools that send si\ or less pupils Evidence iiom a variety 
of sources (junior school repents, u/fobiogiaphics and the statements of 
junior school teachers ei< ) eltaih she ws that these contingents include 
the y ast majority ot te>j> sdied irs te m< leaders, school mc/mtors, head 
boys and teae bus fiymnites In short they are tlv ‘best pupils’ 


lAH.i i\ 1 iVh2 i './■ rn h/^'toun (•rimn/t.r chuijud auouhng In oj junior 

ooKontst^en r 

Vc in si/l 3 5 bo\s pu lontiru'crt 
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y t o/ tnnUntinlt 
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Number ot tumor bduuls 

24 

5 4 

2 

35 

Number of pupils 

42 

2d *0 

21 

118 


2. The rclamc isolation ot pupils frs *> their former srh tolmutcs is 
only partially illustrated in Tabic 11 1 When the lx>vs arrive at High- 
town Grammar they are dmded at tandom into four classes. These 
classes are dso House Groups. The pupils in them remain together for 
prayers, school me ils and registration as well as lessons. 

A more comprehensive picture of the degree of isolation of the first- 
year bov, on his arrival at Hightown, must therefore take into account 
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the effect of the school organisation. In order to do this I used ‘friend- 
ship choice’ questionnaires, from which it was possible to extract the 
number of boys who had friends in their first-year classes who had 
attended the same junior school as themselves. This showed that 58 
boys out of 1 18 questioned had no friend from the same junior school in 
their class. Thus almost half of the first-year intake spend the great 
majority of their time at school in a class in which they are isolated 
from their previous friends. 

It can be seen from the foregoing analysis that any batch of new boys 
assembling at Hightown Grammar School are likely to make up a 
highly selected and homogeneous group. The annual intake being 
about 120, they represent under 4 per cent of their age group in the 
community and all are boys who have ostensibly been selected on the 
basis of their sex, religion and academic achievement. Only the direct 
grant grammar schools arc more selective; their pupils arc likely to have 
achieved a higher academic standard and to find themselves even more 
isolated from their junior school friends. 

The homogeneity of the intake and the relative isolation of indi- 
vidual new boys from their junior school friends are both important 
factors affecting patterns of behaviour in the first-year classes. The 
first-year pupils show' a high degree of commitment to the»school. 
School uniform is rigidly adhered to; caps and blazers are proudly dis- 
played, school functions and clubs are attended disproportionately 
by first-year boys. Their behaviour in the classroom is characterised by 
eagerness, cooperation with the teacher and a high degree of competi- 
tion among themselves, ‘Please sir, Willy Brown is copying my sums’ 
is a remark that could only come from a first-year boy. I once tried to 
measure the response rate to a narrative and question-and-answer lesson 
given by a History teacher. So many responded to each question that I 
could not record them. As the tension mounted boys who did not know 
the answers looked around apprehensively at those who did. These 
were in a high state of excitement and they smiled triumphantly at 
diose who did not know the answers; they stretched their arms and 
bodies to the utmost as they eagerly called ‘sir’, ‘sir’, ‘sir’, every time 
the master glanced in their direction. When the master said ‘All right, 
Green, you tell us’, there were quiet sighs and groans as those who had 
not been called upon subsided into their scats. The whole performance 
was repeated as soon as the next question was asked. 

During such spells the desire to participate was so great that some 
boys would put up their hands and strain for notice, even though they 
had no idea of the answer. And, if asked to give the answer, they would 
either make a gesture suggesting that they had suddenly forgotten, or 
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else subside with an embariassed and confused look, to the jeers and 
groans of the lest of the class who would then redouble then efloits to 
attract attention. 

The t\pe of enthusiasm characteristic of a first \ear class was occa- 
sionally found in second- oj third \car forms but there were a number 
of observable differences The second and third forms were more likely 
to ‘play dead’ and to allow five or six ptopk to ‘do all the work’; and, 
e\en it the master succeeded m getting a larger propoition to pirtici- 
pate, there was always a residue of bo\s who hard!) participated or 
who only did so by gi\ing obviously wiong 01 tunny answers. Finally 
the it was the possibility that the foini would use any excitement of this 
kind to sabotage die lesson or to play ihe tool 1 01 example, a boy will 
stretch so h«tiel that lit falls out or lus desk, another will accidentally 
punch the ho\ in front as he puts up his lnnd md the forms ‘funny 
man’ will display his wit in itsponsc to m tmbiguous question— some- 
times isolating the teachei from the class by it tn ring to a pnvatc class 
joke 

bnstycir foims are thus widely icguded by teacher as the easiest 
md most itwmling to ti ich They nr typn illy illoc ited to young 
lntxpencn^d maste rs or to m isteis who hav' dithuiltv with discipline 
Misdemeanours ire lugch the result ot hich spmts, ovci eagerness or 
forgetfulness 1 ither dun const ir us m iluc Hopes «n e high .md t*ptt 
titions is to school puloiminee md subsequent caatis art un- 
i^alistieally rosy. 


sr< Ttn\ -» (a) in? imoxmm siut e n Rf— iwo 1 vsi su mis 

As soon as this highly sc 1 c c ted first ye ir population in ers it Hightown 
Cirammir School and is allot lttd to the fom first ye ir classes, a com- 
plex process oi intciartion begins Tins process tik's pi ice through a 
yanctv ot encounters Boys talk and listen to each oth r, t\l\ md listen 
to teachers, listen to conversations, notic< details of accent, gesture, 
clothing, watch others at woik and at pliy in \anous situations md in 
innumerxble different permutations. 

Duung the first few da)s much of this lmci action appears to take 
place m a fairly random wj> influenced mainly bv the physical and 
organisational arrangements. Soon, patterns of selection begin to 
emerge Various initial interactions yield information and experience, 
which are retained by the individual and pi ovule some basis for the 
interpietation and partial contiol of other interactions This partial 
control is extremely important because it soon gives rise to a recognis- 
able, although unstable and changing structure. 
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When I started observing the first-year classes in March 1963, the 
members of each class had only been together for about six months, 
but each class already had a definite structure of which the pupils 
clearly had detailed knowledge. When a master called a boy to read or 
answer a question, others could be seen giving each other significant 
looks which clearly indicated that they knew what to expect. 

On one occasion, for example, a master asked three boys to stay 
behind after the lesson to help him with a task calling for a sense of 
responsibility and cooperation, the master called ‘Williams, Maun and 
Sherring’. The class burst into spontaneous laughter, and there were 
unbelieving cries of ‘What, Sherring 5 ' The master corrected himself. 
‘No, not Sherring, Shadwcll.’ From the context of the incident, it was 
clear that Shcrring’s reputation was alieady inconsistent with the 
qualities expected of a monitor. On another occasion, Priestley was 
asked to read and the whole class groaned and laughed. Priestley, a fat 
boy, had been kept down from the previous \car because of ill health 
(catarrh and asthma) and poor woik. He grinned apprehensively, 
wiped his face with a huge white handkerchief and started to read very 
nervously. For a few moments the class was absolutely quiet, then one 
boy tittered, Priestley mack a silly mistake, partly because he was look- 
ing up to smile at the boy who was giggling, and the whole class burst 
into laughter. Priestley blew his nose loudly and smiled nervously at the 
class. The trachci quietened the class and Priestley continued to read. 
Three lines latci a maikcd mispronunciation started the whole class 
laughing again. This performance continued with Priestley getting 
more and more nervou* , mopping his brow and blowing his nose. 
Finally, the master with obvious annoyance snapped, ‘All right, 
Priestley, that’s enough 1 * 

This short incident, one of several during the da\, served to remind 
Priestley of his structural position within the cla*s and to confirm the 
opinions and expectations of the class and the teacher towards him. 
Priestley's behaviour was consistent with his performance in the 
examinations at the end of the Autumn teim when he was ranked 
twenty-ninth out of thirty three . 

During this period of obscivation I also noticed the significance of 
the behaviour of another bov, Cready. Creadv first attracted my atten- 
tion because, although his form position was similar to Priestley's 
(twenty-sixth) he habitually associated with a strikingly different group. 
He behaved very differently in class, and had a markedly different 
reputation. 

Cready was a member of the school choir and it so happened that the 
English master, whose classes 1 was observing, was also the music 
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teacher and he had arranged the class so that the members of the 
school choir sat m the low next to the piano and his desk (row 4). To be 
a member of the choir one had to have a good voice and be willing to 
stay in school to practise during dinner time and at four o’clock, once 
or twice a week for ceitam periods of the vear In the next two rows 
weie membus of the first form choir To be in this a bov had onlv to 
be willing to sing In the last row (tow 1) were boys who could not or 
would not sing 

During the first thicc ltssons I observed C ieady inswcred four of the 
questions put to the cl iss On two of these occisions he had, before 
putting up his hand, discussed the mswei with the bov next to him If 
C k id\ got in answti wrong he was i.cvci laughed at Priestley 
inswtied two questions in thi sime pc riod lie got one of these 
wiong md w is liughed it bv the eli^ Also is I observed lit* r it 
Pi k stlc v attempted to discuss m inswu with the lv \ next to him, lit 
was uprirn mded 

1 ible 112 lllustr it< s h >v\ the se itmg uimgc mints in the iliss 
ifleeted the pirtein ot intei utie n with the te uhc r 
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A souognm tor the el iss showed 11 ippi.ent inconsistent In cl iss 
Pru sties w is fiequ ntly in tin middle ot 1 ^ioup ot mischievous hovs 
If there w is trouble Pnestliv w is in it I expected him to Lt iairl) 
popul ir with some of the boss who led him into trouble, but none of 
them picked him is 1 fucnd He chose five bovs is his bunds but the 
onlv bo\ to tccipieK itt w is the other Jewish bov m the J iss 

The othei boss used Prie sties t > ere ite diversions and pns messiges, 
ind because he w is so isol ited he w i r onU too pie iscd to oblige He 
eould never resist the temptation to let as it he w is ont of the Inns 
However when h< was e night out thev deserted him md liughed it 
him lather than with him lie w is tiuls the butt of the class 

These incidents, seen m the conte't of the stiueturc ot tne class 
show how Pncstlc) had fillcn toul of the svstem He wis not in 
control ol his own situation, and ins thing he tried to do to improve 
his position onlv made it worse His attempts to answer questions pro 
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voked laughter and ridicule from his class mates His attempt to mini- 
mise the distress this caused, a nervous smile round the class, 4 shrug 
or the shoulders, pretending either that lie had caused the disturbance 
on purpose or that he did not care, served to woisen his position with 
the teacher 4 

He compensated for his failure m cl iss and lick of acidcmic success 
b\ learning the sto ks ind shares tiblc ol the bmanaal lima cvciy 
wi k This enabled him to devclof \ rcputition in a field outside the 
sphere m which the school w is competent to judge He would empha 
sist the real lmpoituu oi this in his funiu c uccr ind thus minimise 
the c fleet of his schol 1 tie 1 ulurc I \ <n this did not mipiovc lus stand- 
ing in the school, espeu ul\ with the st ill It suud oH\ to txplun his 
li mess, his bid behiviom and luk of concern with school woik 
‘Oh Pne sties, he is just biding his tune with u« tiom wh it l he ir his 
f lture is assuied mvw i\ He is just 1 1 /\ sud the Lngli.h mister 

If 1 h id hid to foie isi the future pciloim net of these bow on the 
widciicc 1 would ol ecu rse h vc expected C re id\ to do better in til 
following c\ imm itioiis ind Pile stlc x it mvlhing worse 
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it is interesting to noli the i irulv lnel ground ol dust iw > boss 
PiK'tlcv is Jewish swond in 1 unilv ol ‘hue ind lives in m \ e 1 of 
expensive detached houses His i ith* r n 1 clt u mee stocl Inner 
("“re id) on the other h ind lives on 1 miicil ( st itc, is louith >ut c f six 
in the iamilv and his fither is 1 cjuilm inspect 1 in m mrisives 
tactorv 

Cre idv and Puestlex do not, therefene, confom with the established 
coirdation between leadcnnc ichn vcnn nt ind sou il elass ( ic idy, a 
working class bov fiom 1 laigi funds on 1 ounc.il estitc, is making 
good, while PiKstlcy, an uppcj midclh cl iss bo\ fiom 1 simllei f mnly, 
is tailing ac idemie ill v However, this ntg itivc c isc highlights the point 
l want to mike, there was i incisure of uitonomv in *hc svstem of 
social relations of the classroom The positions of C re idy and Priestley 

4 llvs pattern hold' good for the oth( r It ssun I observed in this class 
However 1 do not wish to imply thit thi icia innship between seating, 
class position and interaction is typical ot the school as a whole Other 
classes ha\e different patterns. 
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arc only explicable in the light of an analysis of the system of social 
relations tnstde the classroom. This system is open to manipulation by 
those who are sensitive to its details. Hence Cready, who had all the 
major external factors stacked against him, was able to use the system 
of social relations to sustain and buoy himself up, while Priestley, de- 
spite all the advantages that he brought to the situation, had fallen foul 
of the system and was not only failing but also speedily losing anv 
motivation to succeed m the sphere in which the school was com- 
petent to judge him 

I reiterate that this is not an attempt to disprove the general estab- 
lished trend but to highlight the fact that there are detailed social 
mechanisms and processes responsible for bringing it about, which are 
not completely determined by external factors By studying these 
mechanisms it will be possible to add a dimension to our undei stand 
ing of the general processes of education in our schools 

SEC 7 ION 2 (^) DI11HUN71 VllON \M> POI \KIS\HON 

It is impoitant to discuss these processes in 1 more ge ntril wiv and set 
up a model which dcsuibes the passage of pupils through the gi unmar 
school To do this, I will need to introch c< two terms -‘differentiation 
and ‘pol insation' 

By differentiation is meant the process of scp.rition and rmking ot 
students Kcoidmg to i multiple set ot ciUcin which mikes up the 
normalise acadcmicillv orientat'd, \ line system of the grimmir 
school I his process is ic*nrdcd lie re as being iug'ly crrricd out h\ 
teachers in the course of 1 lie 11 norm il duties 

Polarisation on the cither h md is ic girded is a process t iking place 
within tht student body, putly as a nst.lt of differentiation but in 
Hue need b\ cxternil taa >rs md with an nitonomv of its own It is 1 
process ot subculture foinntion in which the school-dominated noima- 
ti\c culture is opposed by in alter natiye eultuic which 1 will rctci to as 
the anti group cullin' The content of the anti group culture will, of 
course, be \tr\ much inline need by the school and its social setting It 
miy range from a folk music, ('NO group in a minor public school to 
a delinquent sub culture in a secondary modern school in an old urban 
area In Hightown C»i,m\mir School it tell between these extiemes and 
was influenced by the laige working class and Jewish communities of 
Hightown. 

. ^ 1T i trt 1 Sf >* vwhich a masfer habitually rates a 

boy I or the purposes ot the analysis I will considu two. 

(u 1 Academic si ale 

( ^ Rthayiour sealc This 


would include considerations as varied as 
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general classroom behaviour and attitudes, politeness, attention, help- 
fulness, time spent in school societies and sports. 

The two are not independent. Behaviour affects academic standards 
not only because good behaviour involves listening and attending but 
because a master becomes favourably disposed towards a boy who is 
well-behaved and trying hard. The teacher, therefore, tends to help 
him and even to mark him up. I have found in my own marking of 
books that when I know the form (i.c. good and bad pupils) I mark 
much more quickly. For example, I might partly read the essay and 
recognise the writing ‘Oh, Brown. Let’s sec, he tries hard, good neat 
work, missed one or two ideas— 7/10’ or, ‘This is a bit scruffy, no 
margin, not underlined, seems to have got the hang of it though. Who 
h it 5 Oh, Jones, that nuisance- -<5/10*' 

Theie is another reason whv good behaviour is correlated with 
academic achievement. A boy who does well and wishes to do well 
academically is predisposed to accepting the system of values of the 
grammar school, that is he behaves well. This is because the system 
gives him high prestige and it is therefore in his interest to support it; 
the rmmbership of the choir illustrates this point. He is thereby sup- 
porting his position of prestige. On the othei hand a boy who docs 
badly academically is predisposed to criticise, reject or even sabotage the 
svstem, where he can, since it places him m an inferior position.' 

A boy showing the extreme development of this phenomena may 
subscribe to values which are actuallv the* inveitcd values of the school. 
For example, he obtains picstige from cheeking a teacher, playing 
truant, not doing homewoik, smoking, dunking and even stealing. As 
it develops, the anti group produces its own impetus. A boy who takes 
refuge in such a group because his woik is poor finds that the group 
commits him to a behaviour pattern which means that his woik will 
stay poor and in fact often gets progre ssivcly worse. 

The following extracts from an essay entitled ‘Abuse’ and wiitten by 
a first-form boy for his housemaster, illustrates a development of anti- 
group values of an extreme nature for a first-vc'ar pupil. 

I am writing this essay about abuse in the toilets. . . . What they (the 
prefee ts) call abuse and what I c il 1 abuse arc two different things 
altogether. 

All the people where I live sav I am growing up to be a ‘Ted’ so 
I try to please them hy r a cting ds much hkc one dS I possibly can. I 
go around kicking a hall against the wall that is nearest to their 

B For a fullei c position of this argument specifically related to delin- 
quency, see A. Cob ,, Delinquent Boy c, Collicr-Macmillan, T955. 
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house and making as much noise as I can and I intend to carry on 
doing this until they can leave me alone. ... It seems to me the 
Grammar School knows nothing about abuse for I would much 
rather be a hooligan and get some fun out of life than be a snob 
always being the dear little nice boy doing what he is told . 

In Section 1 wc saw that at the beginning of the first year, the pupils 
constitute a relatively homogeneous and undifferentiated group. They 
are uniformly enthusiastic and eager to please, both through their per- 
formance of work and in their behaviour. The pupils who are noticed 
first arc the good pupils and the bad pupils. Even by the Spring term 
some masters are still unsure of the names of quiet pupils in the undif- 
ferentiated middle of the classes they teach. 

It is fairly rare for an anti-group to develop in the first year. Al- 
though one or two individuals may develop marked anti-group values, 
they are likely to remain isolates. In the 1962 first year, I was able to 
recognise only one, Badman, quoted earlier. He wished to be trans- 
ferred to a secondary modern. 

The more usual course of events associated with a marked degree of 
(relative) failure in the first year is for the child to display symptoms of 
emotional upheaval and nervous disorder and for a conflict of stan- 
dards to take place. Symptoms that occurred in the first year intake of 
1962 included the following : 

Bursting into tears, when reprimanded by a teacher. 

Refusal to go to school or to go to particular lessons, accompanied by 
hysterical crying and screaming. 

Sleeplessness. 

Bedwetting. 

Truanting from certain lessons or truanling from school. 

Constantly feeling sick before certain lessons. 

One boy rushed to stage in assembly clutching his throat and screaming 
that he could not breathe. 

Consistent failure to do homework. 

High absence record. 

Aggravation of mild epilepsy. 

The fifteen cases recorded probably represent all the cases of major 
disturbance but a large number of the cases of minor disturbance 
probably never became known to the school. 

The individual significance of these cases cannot be discussed here 
but their general significance is important to the model under dis- 
cussion. We have seen that the 11 + selects the ‘best pupils’ from the 
top forms of the junior schools. These forms have been highly differen- 
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tiatrd in preparation for the 11+ examination. The pupils have, in 
many cases, been ‘best pupils’ for some time and have internalised 
many of the expectations inherent in the position ot ‘best pupils’. Their 
transfer to the grammar school not only mt ms a new envnonment, 
with all that such a change entails — for esample, new class-mates, new 
teachers and new sets < f rules - but also toi many ot them a \iolation 
of their expectations as best pupils It is when this violation of expecta- 
tions coincides with 4 unsatisfactoi> ’ home hackgiounds that the worst 
eases of emotional distuib mcc occur 

In rhe second vcai th< process of elide h ntuition continues If stream 
mg takes place between the fust and second \cais is it did m the year 
group I am studs mg it helps speed the pioeess and a new crop of cases 
of 'motional disturbance occur In the second scat most of these 
cases wue associated with boss who were tailing to make the grade in 
the top stream and boss who were m the bottom half of the bottom 
sticim. Alter six mor*h, in the second scar this bottom stre im was 
dreads icgirdcd as a difficult ionn to tc ich bee iuse, to quote two 
tc ichcrs 

t Tlies an unacademic, th< \ can t c< pc with the work ’ 

2 ‘(me them li lit i eh mcc and they will g vc soil the mnaiound/ 

The tiuc anti group starts to errurge in rhe second seal, and it 
develops nnrkcdlv ip the thud mtl fourth sc us It is m the thud and 
lourth stars that strenuous clloir> m made to get rid of anti group 
pupils Consideiable pressure is put on the flc idmistr r by the teachers 
th it tal < the boss and the Head in turn tiai srmts this to rhe Board of 
Governors In most ciscs ap^lic *Mon to lease will also be made by the 
bos and his parents Ilowcscr, the Board ot (/ostrnors are often 
loath to give permission for a bos to lease or tiansfci for two reasons, 
(i) The governors arc also rhe governors lor the sicondaiv modern 
schools in the area and anrot readily igiec t > passing cn discipline 
problems from the giamnnr school to the secondary modem. (2) They 
arc generally very suspicious of grammar school tcachcis and feel 
reluctant to risk an injustice to a pupil whe* w of ten a working class boy. 

However, there are some requests that cannot eisilv be refused, for 
example cases ill health, family h idship or consistent truantmg. 
There arc also a number of cases of unolficial leaving. In these cases 
the bov has actually left school and taken a job but is still being marked 
as absent in the register It is difficult to estimate accurately the extent 
of the total loss but m two years somewhere between ten and fifteen 
pupils left or were transferred from each year before taking ‘O’ level 
or leaching the age of sixteen. 
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A similar process can be observed in the sixth form and results in a 
crop of leavers in the first-vear sixth. The extent to which differentiation 
develops and is internalised in the sixth is illustrated by the following 
remark made to the Economics master. He had just rebuked a bo> m 
the Uppei Sixth Modern and told him that unless he worked hardei he 
would not pass Economics ‘A’ level ‘Well, the wa\ I look at it is this* 
If some of the bovs in the (itneial 0 form can get it and they usually do, 
then I should be all light. * 


sf-ciion 3 

The indices developed in this pait oi the paper ait picpaied liom two 
questionnaires completed by all members of the 1962 intake. One 
questionnaire w is given at the end ol tne fust \ear and one at the end 
of the second The mdiets are designed to illustrate the processes ot 
differentiation and polarisation 

On l)oth oce lsions the boss wut asked who had been then close 
inends ovei the list sear. lhe\ wen asked to restrict themselves to 
bovs in the school vni to m\ choices, unless rhc\ tilt thev definitely 
could not do so 

'I hat was vutiulh no difh n nee m the average numhci ot phones 
received per bov in the lour un\t)camtd fust-\tai classes 


1 \^i i i j ^ 


1 A 

4 1 choices per h<>\ 

IB 

4 1 JV » ft 

1( 

4 2 , , 

ID 

4 * » , 


When the boss v\eic streamed on academic cute ru at the end ot the 
fust uar die sc same li midship choices wuc lelated to the new forms 
zE zA 215 2C, sec 'table 11.4(a). 

Not onl> do the figuics le veal sti iking d fie u nets but these didcrcnecs 
are related to academic achievement At the end of the first ycai, the 
highei up d\t academic scale a bo\ was pi iced, the moie likelv he was 
to attract a large number ot friendship choices. 

At the end of the second )car the bovs wcie asked the same question. 
The response was equalh striking. Column ( b ) ot Tabic 11.4 shows 

u The general stream is the bottom stream in the sixth torm. 

7 Approximately the top one quarter of each first year form went into 2E, 
the second quarter into 2A and so on. 
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that the j ear spent among a new class ot bojs has hardly changed the 
overall positions of 2E, 2A, and 2B, although the actual fuendship 
choices for anv one bov will have undergone considerable change. 
However, 2C has undergone a substintial change. The increase from 
? ? 4 ^ for 2C repi events an increase ot something like 30 choices, in a 

class of $o bovs That the mw popuhntv ot the ho\s in 2C is brought 
about bv the giowth ot a new set oi norms and values 01 the beginnings 
ot the anti gtoup suh cuhim is demonstrated b\ Table ti *5. The bovs 
ot 2C hive become populai ioi the vei\ icasons that thev were un 
populai in their (list \ear 

J mil 14 !/<»/(,< Hiwttt ti f /md 

\n fill out \ tt t/u'i f)u > \ if it * i Hint 

fir* ( It it l l< ni 1 1 ( I 
1 t i ii/i/w Ht of t h n j i t*o\ it 1 1 o 



( ) 1 s t \l 11 

(t 2u 1 j l u 

21 
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2\ 

4 S 

4 s 

2H 


■v ) 


1 } 

4 s 


I Ik bo\s #4 '•I Hid a\ who uior luig to oui hvpoth'MS should he 
| « sitivc I\ influenced b\ tl«c Kiil'nii* grading, since thrv a»e suce<<*shil 
in iclation to it, show that it does in tut In^c a marked positive 
influence on their choice nt inends (c u 2 I mike 2 \ choices into 2A, 
eho’ct s into 2B and >nl\ 7 into < ) 'I In re is no element m the 
oig mnation ot 1 lie school rh >t could bring thi * ihout 

1 uni 11 ? P tilth 4 ta of f/ tith* , h » a cot du* t c t r u uni )Ch 196 $ 
( 196 > / *(*h ( 4 / tn f of 1 oihl at ) 1 
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2B (28) 
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18 
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*10 1 \ I s (< >f 
ctioic< ^ iecci\ cd; 

1 S3 

\V) 

110 

128 

58 

5P8 



4 Read auoss for choices mode, down for choices received by e u h class. 
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In 2li a change takes place Then choices into 2E and 2A have the 
expected form but there is an un< xpectcdlv large number of choices 
into 2C, 1 c 23, more than into either 2E or 2A Similarly, the bo\s of 
2C show a marked tendency to choose their friends outside 2C, from 
2 li rathci than 2b and 2A There must be a basis, other than the 
school imposed u. idcmic values, on which these friends arc chosen 
This alteinativc set of nomns and values I have already itfciitd to as 
the anti group sub culture 

Table 11 6 sh»ws th it in the second ye ir academic achu\ement is 
relattd to socnl cl iss To some degue this a problem of working class 
and middle c la >s cultuic* T h it this is not the whole answu, is 
demon stri ted b\ k minding ourselves of T lblc 11 4(0) inel (A) whcic 
it is eltailv dcmunstiatcd that this inti group development took pi ice 


1 \ n 1 r ii ( / hr/f wuti m of the w \ t / net m *n il 


n 

*/</i It hum Ihi jon ucuuf u n 

1 hi in r 


A // » in ii m >1 ul ) *w 

R If 

V 

lb 14 

1 ^ 

2 V 

lb n 

1 1 

2P 

l> 14 
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8 2 S 
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between the ends it the fi si ind sic >nd \ u It ilwcic *olc^ i socnl 
class phtnouu 11 it would h i\i beiri ppirent it tlu < nl < I the ii si 
\c u 

This mils sis is eonfinned b\ ini tlu 1 set ot d it 1 wbuh is m nuns 
wivs complement 11 \ to the lust In the second sen cjik aionnairt 
I asked ‘Whit ben % do sou tind it diflicult to get on with Once 
again I allowed them to put up to sa mmes nnl< ss thes it It the\ could 
not peissihls vonfint themselves to six This time, howtvci, minv boss 
rciiamcd tiom putting ans mmes down mel onls 1 tew put six 
Fnough names we it mentioned to cst iblish a pittun ot unpopul mts 
Once again the digest number of choices weic m ide into the 
infotm mts own el iss 

The number o\ choices made into othei torms w is ilw i\« lc«s th in 7 
with one notible exception- 2O leecivcd 26 from 2E, 9 irom 2A and 
2ofiom 2H and so received the highest number of unpopul irit' choices, 
97 compaitd with 5} tor 2E which is the next highest 

8 See D N Holly, hutnh Joutnal of Soctolo^), Juut ICJ65, lor malysis 
ot the effect ot socnl elass on pulormancc in a compie hensive school 
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table 11.7. Distnh titon of chouet of unpopular hojc setoidjetir, 1961 
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realistic in that since 2E take the GCE at the end of four years com- 
pared with the normal five lor 2A, B and C, many will expect to 
complete their sixth-form caieer at 17*4 compared with the normal 
18 j4. The fact that at this stage in their school caieei they had not l>een 
told officially that the) would be going into 2E in the following year 
only marginally affects the situation because b) this time the process of 
structuring and differcntntion had gone on sufficiently for most bovs 
to know whethe r they would go into 2E or not In the same question- 
naire 28/^2 of the bovs who cvcntuallv went into 2E indicated that 2E 
was the second \car class of their choice 

B) the end of the second vear, the aveiagcs of the d'sned lciwng 
age revealed a number oi puzzling features. 

2E remained the same while the average igc for 2 A fell blow 2B 
aB’s average in fact increased to the same level as 2E, 2C s average 
value decreased, but not as much as one might expect. The situation 
has been complicated h\ an additional factor which I have called 
‘sti earning reaction’. 

When the top seven or eight boss horn ( ich ot the fitsl \e u house- 
groups aie put into ?h it is tank obvious that mosi of them are not 
going to be able to m unt un a high position in the form In i let 
1 able 11 i) shows tint onlv two wue ible to muntuii their }*>sition, 
the lest weie all placed lowei in aL than in then tustveu class 
This was less marked in 2 \ with onlv sixteen bo\s doing less well. 
It was n versed m aP> ind at 

iadi r 1 1 <) 1 ** 4>t m it if t f n fn/> in < bt fotr sin Mil u com* *rrd 
)i ith t \tw turn if n ptt )o> // uni t it/i / i *n 


A timid (fl ) \ u I inti \iu it ir if bt'i a ho a te 

J h f d lu hu ./ ji > d w ir p/and lower /// sicon* yui 

1} an it fit if )tnt St w tbuh m 1 r\t ytai 

21 0 2 28 

2A " 4 16 

213 r ? 6 
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The depressing effect of sticaming reaction on the Express form is 
urdikelv to influence their estimates ot the length of their school 
careers to am great extent, bee iuse all the I sticam are expected to go 
into the sixth feiim and the v aie told this eonstantl) throughout the 
vear A tvpical icmark we>uld be, ‘All ot vou will be expected to go 
on into the sixth toim and many ot vou will I hope go on to university’ 
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Streaming reaction is very marked in the E stream but it takes on a 
different form (see later). 

2C is also affected by its polar position. It is not much to a boy’s 
ciedit to have got a higher place in the class if that class is 2C. 
Masters discussing 2C with me put it bluntly ‘Thcte is not one boy 
in the class who has any sort of academic ability In fact most of them 
shouldn’t be in the school it all. It’s rot fur on them and it’s not fair 
on the school.’ Remarks of this sort were frequently made while 
talking to me in front of the class and were ob\iouslv audible to the 
front rows of boss, as well as to rmsdf The low prestige of 2C 
theiefore minimised the collecting effects ot stre iming reaction, with 
respect to leaving age 

It w is in 2 \ and B that she iming reaction had *ts maximum effect. 
1 v c rel ltivc positions of the two lOims were for a long while 
.imbiguou c , since the he td h id not m idc it cle 11 Some misters thought 
that 2A and 2B were on the sime level, others th it 2A was better 
than 2B Only one master thought that 2B was academically better 
rh in 2A but it is significant th it he w is able to inikt the mist ike and 
heiM to it for a considerable It ngth (if time 

In these two classes then, stit mnng n it tic ip was 1 major factor in 
iff eting the length )f t’nic th it the boss w nted to >ta\ it school 
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Another d< rnonstMticm of ‘stic tilling re u turn is shown by the 
personal assessment of succcs c table T~ht boys were asked ‘Do you 
consider that the past vear at school has been 1 success 
The difference between 2 A and 2B is not significant but the difference 
between 2E and 2C is, especially when one considers the way in which 
the staff assess the ‘success’ of the two forms in tackling academic 
tasks This difference can only be accounted for by the past experience 
of the two groups, the diffuent sets ot standards they have acquired 
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and the way in which their new experiences measure up to those 
standards. This is confirmed by an analysis of the experience of the 
eleven boys who regarded themselves as unsuccessful m 2E. On average, 
they dropped sixteen places in their second-year exams compared with 
then first-year exams On average the rest of the class dropped eight 
places. During the \car two of these boys had been considerably 
emotionally disturbed Crying in lessons, crvmg befoic school and 
refusing to come to school A third went through a similar period and 
his father wrote to the school complaining that ‘the boy is utterly 
demoralised’ The onlv other categor) of bo)s to yield so large a 
number of disturbed easts in the second sear was the bottom of 2C1 
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Finilh Tiblc 11 u show* uu«th< 1 ueiof ictivitv that is affected b\ 
strt iming Ihe bo\s w^rc isktd to cstim itt tin a\er igf length of time 
sptnt on homtwoih t uh < vi mng Stic, iming h is givtn rist to distinctly 
difTcicnt climates ot expect itic n with id ltion to homework Although 
there is considn ihle ovcil ip in the estimitcs given b\ individual bo\s 
in the torn elisscs (which ot course eks< rves blither inihsis), the tible 
does give 1 convincing dononstutu n ot mother isptet ol the process 
oi diffc re nti ltion 


com n sio\ 

In this uticlc I hive attempted to develop a model which dcsuibc* 
the internal processes ot a grimmir school in terms of subcu’turc 
formation, dilTucntntion ind polarisation The indices presented m 
the last section aic an eailv attempt to verify qu intuitively so ne of the 
impressionistic dita of Section 2 The icseareh is, however, still con- 
tinuing and a great deal of the niatetial ahead) collected is still af an 
caily stage of analysis 
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It is expected that material, yet to be collected, as well as that already 
in the pipeline, will clarify and modify this early formulation. Never- 
theless the evidence presented here seems to indicate that the relation- 
ship between the internal organisation 0 and development of pupil 
sub-cultures 10 is an important tactor in the process of education that 
warrants careful examination in further research. 

0 B. Jackson, Sticamin an k<Luatton System m Mimatme , Routlcdgc, 

10 See ]. S. Coleman, Adolt'Ht'nt Soatt\ , ('oilier Macmillan, if)6i. 

son The subsume of this aitul< appears also in Ih^htown Grammar: 
The Sthool a\ a Sana/ S\*tcm (MaiuliLs'er I’nncrsuy Press, 1^70) from 
which the diagram appearing on p. 15s is taken. 
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J. W. Staines The Self-picture as a 

factor in the classroom' 


si MMARTf t \ theoretical analysis of the concept of the Self shows it to be a 
learned structure growing muriK bom coinn c tit'- nude h\ oil r people 
and from inferences tiriwn by childtcn out ol their expencme n home, 
school and other soenl groups Amongst the people lik' 1 \ to he most 
influential in determining the Self picture lie tea hers I wo hvpodi<sc> 
were formulated that it is possible to eh tinguidi rclubl) be twee i^te lehets 
in norm il el is .rooms in respect of the freque n<\ ind kmc 1 ot comment they 
make with reference to die Scl 4 and tint it is pos *ble to tenh so thit 
while aiming at he not mil n suits of te u lung peufu chinges c m be nude 
in the Self pututc 

2 The results ol the ins e stig ition indie it< d tit t» 

(<7) The first hypothesis was supported Mitktel ehfle rc tiees occiirieel betwee 1 
teachers in the liecjucncy of Self re fere nee m the it comments piituuHrh 
in their positive oi ncgitivc comments on the child pcrtoimmcc, status 
and Self confide nee 01 potency 

(b) The second hypothesis was also suppoited One leiehci studied the 
Self tarings of his elas» and tried to te ich sc tint certain Sel f riungs were 
e hinged V Miiall number ol chingis occur ted in StJf tr uts but statistic illy 
significant change wne found in two dun nsuins of the Self certainty and 
cliifere ntiation Both chmgts were interpreted as indicating grt itti psycho- 
logical security 

(e) A control class taught by a teacher icgirded as typically ‘sound' and 
having no awareness oi the Self picture as an outcome of education 
showed significant decreases in certainty about the Self and in diflt cntiation 
The uncertainty spread throughout the Self and was significantly greater 

* Reprinted from Ihitnh Jouiml of Fdiuuttonal Psychology, 28, IQ5S, 
<>7 hi 
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lhan that of the experimental group. Both changes were interpreted as 
leading to a marked psychological insecurity. These changes, usually 
indicative of poor adjustment, were the unsought and unnoticed concomitant 
outcomes of normal methods aimed at securing the usual academic results. 

Standardised tests showed that both classes made about the same gains in 
some aspects of English and Arithmetic over the experimental period. 

(r) The analysis of the Self into categories and dimensions and the use of a 
Self-rating scale appear to provide a useful method of discriminating between 
teachers according to the Self -reference of their words and of their methods 
of managing situations in the classroom. 


I. introduction: the empirical and theoretical importance of the 

SELF-PICTURE 

The importance of the Self in psychological thinking has both empirical 
and theoretical foundations. Self-reference is frequent in the con- 
versation of adults, and classroom data show that this is also true 
of children. Clinical records stress the importance of the Self-picture 
and of Self-acceptance and rejection. From such evidence it appears 
that the Self is empirically a matter of prime importance in that a great 
deal of behaviour is concerned with maintaining and enhancing the 
established pattern of the Self as it appears to the person, as he thinks 
it ought to be, and as he thinks other people believe it to be. Most 
psychological theorists introduce the Self or a related concept in 
considering motivation, and writers on personality postulate the Self 
as the integrating factor in personality. Cattcll (1950) calls it the fourth 
factor in the economy of the personality, ‘the keystone of personality’ 
integrating Id, Ego and Super-Ego into ‘one dynamic structure or 
unified sentiment’. Lewin (1935) sees the Self as an inner, relatively 
permanent structure, giving consistency to the personality. Stagner 
(1951) believes that the Self-image contributes stability to the person- 
ality, while Murphv (1947) has claimed that no part of behaviour is free 
of the Self. 

If the Self is so closely related to the empirical data of behaviour and 
to the theoretical aspects of personality, it is important for education 
and for die teacher. This is parttcub.ay so since the Self is both an 
outcome of education and, once it has developed, a condition of 
subsequent learning. Such educational relevance should lead to an 
investigation of the conditions under which the Self develops, the 
methods by which it is changed, the limitations upon change once it 
has developed, and the effect of a particular kind of Self-picture upon 
learning. 
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II. THEORETICAL CONSID* RATIONS 

The notion of the Self is highly complex. It is primarily perceptual, 
‘a learned perceptual s\stcm which functions as an object in the 
perceptual field’ (Raimy, 1948). It is built horn many perceptual 
experiences. The child learns about his Self from his own expencnces 
and from the behaviour of othcis. From the tcachci who says* ‘John, 
go to the back. 'You’ie one of the big ones’, the boy learns about 
himself and about himself-in-rclation toothers, as well .is something 
of the social expectations centred on that aspect of his physique. 
He learns that he can run faster than some others, that he can read 
well or that he cannot sing (iraduall), the i iw perceptual materials of 
the Self aic tiansformed by the manulactuimg processes ot the mind, 
so that the Self also becomes comcptuil. Memory images and other 
kinds ot mental stiucturcs, notably concepts, are developed. The Se If, 
as known to the individual, is thus both pciccptual and conceptual. 

One method ol anahsis ol this complex Sr It stiucturc is to sec the 
Self in thier levels 01 phases, each level having .1 number ot stitoTs or 
cate gouts. Tlu fusi level is th< Cognised 01 Known Self whiv.h 
tompiiscs all those ehaiaclenstus ol the individual tint he recognises 
as pait o( the ‘Me’. Whether or not these lonespond to elbjeetive 
reality or to what otheis think ibout him docs not nnttei 'flu 
Cognised Self is what the' individual pcicuws and conceives hiniselt to 
be. The second level ot the Seh, called the Othn Sc It, is vvlnt the 
pci son believes otheis think of him 1 1 he tcachci thinks 1 m no good 
at English ’ The thud level is the lele il Sell, put wish, pait ‘ought’, 
the standaid to be * cached ‘1 ought to be moie careful ot detail ’ 
These elements ot the Sell air of supieme importance foi behaviour 
since manv ot the individual s ictions uc ordered bv hn const uit cflorts 
to maintain and enhance these varums aspects ot the Sell picture 

The cau gouts aic those aspects of the* Self which individuals com- 
monly leport on. The most obvious are physical ch iractc ustics and 
skills of various kinds. Others appealing in const isarmns and in such 
clinical records as Rogers (1^51) include traits, attitudes and inteiests, 
values, w\inls, and goals, status and role, in gtoups and philosophy 
ol life. Each of these catcgonrs appears in all three levels of the S <lt- 
picture. The individual has, for example, a picture ot his phjsique as 
parr of the Cognised Self, a belief that othc*rs sec his phvsiejue in a 
certain wav and a wish that it weie something else. 

In addition to the levels and eategories, the data rtcjuiit the postu- 
lation of dimensions. A dimension is a direction in which people 
may vary, and at least nine major dimensions may be distinguished. 
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Individuals may be placed along a continuum of Self-awareness, from 
the person who, through momentary preoccupation with a task, is 
little aware of himself to the person who is continually and painfully 
self-conscious. This is the dimension of salience. Differentiation means 
the degree to which the person distinguishes the various levels and 
categories within the Self. He may have his concept of his status 
differentiated in great detail but his values category may be relatively 
undifferentiated. Potency is the sense of confidence a person develops 
in his own adequacy. The dimension of integration concerns the 
development, of a hierarchy in the levels and categories so that the 
person can predict his behaviour, knowing that he will not be the 
victim of rash impulses and that he can trust himself in conflict 
situations. Insight is the degree to which the Self-picture corresponds 
to reality. Stability refers to Stagncr’s contention that the Self must be 
stable in order to give a consistent basis for personality and action. 
People will vary in their resistance to change and in their willingness to 
accommodate the Self-picture to new data. Sclf-acccptance is the name 
given to a continuum whose limiting points are an unreal ovei- 
valuation of the Self arid Self- rejection. Between them lies the 
optimal region of Self-acceptance which occurs when the Cognised 
and Ideal Self are close together: ‘I am like this and happy to be this 
way.’ Concomitance of Cognised and Other Self is also a sign of 
Sclf-acccptance: ‘I am like this and others think so too.* When this 
occurs, the Ideal Self loses the tyrannical quality that Homey (1942) 
finds in neurotics. The real dimension refers to the number of 
identifications which a person makes with ideas, groups, institutions 
and objects. Finally, people cliffei in the degree of certainty with which 
they can report on what they arc like. Position on die dimension of 
certainty should change with as*e and development of the Self-picture. 1 


III. THE FIRST HYPOTHESIS AND EMPIRICAL PROCEDURES 

The Self-structure develops in response to environmental stimuli. 
Since teachers are an important aspect ol the child’s environment, it is 
likely that they have some effect on the child's Self-picture. A number 
of questions arise. What part do tea -hers play in the development of 
the Self-picture? Can teachers change the child’s Self-picture if they 
try to do so? If they can, what methods of teaching produce what kinds 
or Self-picture? Is it possible to distinguish between teachers in the 

1 For a full description of categories and dimensions, see J, W. Staines 
( T 954 ) Sociological and Psychological Study of the Self-Picture and Its 
Importance in Education’, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of London. 
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frequency and kind of comment which they make about the child’s 
Self? An investigation was planned to answer this last question, and 
to show what effects, if any, followed deliberate teaching for chingc in 
the Self-picture 

The research followed the traditions established b\ Ltwm (1939), 
more fullv developed b\ Andcison and his colleagues (1946) and 
followed with modifications bv Hales (1951) and Withall (1948), of 
seeing a cl iss as a group and attempting to record ind analyse data 
from tcachei child and child- child interaction Their dita on the 
educational outcomes of the inunction between pcison ilities in the 
atmosphere of the clissroom were sufficiently reliable to show thit 
classroom situations uc much more complex than wis suspected and 
arc producing other than 01 thodox le sson outcome s 

Observation of a number of te ichus showed thit the d it 1 of Self 
reference were likely to provide a tentative inswd to the inve stigation 
Teachers made Irccpicnt comments on the child s Sell ^ou re hcttei 
at sums than sou ire at spelling , L<t Roscmu\ come to th< fiont — 
she’s only sm ill , We expect more *roin \ou bee mse \ou re older’, 
and so on Some tc ichers mike such omuls m ic trecpicntlv than 
others An hvpotlusis wis tormulitcel th it tc jcIhis in u be rtlnblv 
distinguished bv the trccpicruv cf then use ot words md^kinds of 
situitionil m *nigtincnt which, in the opi ik n ot compcreni jwd^ts, 
aic likely to mould the Self 

1 o test this hypothesis, two problem > h id to be soU'd, how to g ither 
and how to order rht d it 1 I wo puis of t ichus one pur m the 
junior and one in the Inf tnts school tgued to putieipitc lr the 
mvestig ition ll though thc\ did net know its purpose unril ill the cl it 1 
hid been collected Ihev permitted the investigitor to copy dowi tnd 
chssifv ill that wis sud ind to intc<vi w tK childirn it iny time 
The puis ot te ichers were cornpu ihk in experience md were 1 ited 
by then respective he re! te icheis u smiil 1 in proficients The el isscs 
Wvie similu in miinlxis of boys mel ^u 1 jn in u tclligcnce, md 
m sexnl cl iss as judged tiom tithe 1 excupitiens I he children were 
mainly working cl iss 

The times spent in obstiv ition ot lessons ire ic corded m lablc 122 

The preponderance of Anthmetic ind 1 nglish m the lessons observed 
reflects tht import nice ittichcd to these subjects in the Junior school, 
and the Infants’ school periods we re chosen to m itch The children 
became accustomed to the presence ot the observer in a preliminary 
period and quickly accepted him is p irt ot the el issroom set up 

The data were classified in teims of the categories and dimensions of 
the Self, using a mtthod ot storing with symbols, supplemented by the 
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CUttgOIlCS 

/. Physique 

a) ‘Jack, \ou i< tall Ilclp me with tins ’ Su ic I'll J since the teacher 
values tallness and Jack sei his hugl t is 1 > alucd possession 

(b) ‘Mane has the best complexion lor ( lndtielli We’ll have her.* 
ScoiC Ph itmbi, since Mane is chosen fiom 1 group ot volunteers and 
the comment is positive lor Marie, neg itive tor tne others 

(c) ‘\ou won’t do for the queen — \ou not tall enough ’ Score Ph. - 

beeausc the child feels her physique is not valued. 

( d) ‘You’ie tallci than the others You’ie just right for this part.’ 
Score Ph. o since a maikcd comparison with others is made, and 
positive, negative and ambivalent judgements aie included Interview 
evidence showed the importance ot this kind ot situation. 
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2 . Performance 

Comments on performance may be positive, negative or ambivalent. 
They may build up the child’s Self-picture as able to do things, break 
it down or be ambivalent in their effects. Skills may bring the correct 
answer or performance with no comment from the teacher. The child 
sees himself as able by his success, or incompetent because of failure. 
A correct answer is scored Sk. 4 . Failure by silence, slowness or the 
wrong answer is scored Sk. - . In comments other than the routine 
‘Yes’, ‘You’re good at...* ‘Wrong’. ‘You don’t know your...’, 
one score is given for the achievement or th * failure and a second for 
status (St. + or St. - ). That the teacher’s comments are related by the 
child to his status in the eyes of the class was revealed by such comments 
as these made in interviews: ‘They think 1 can’t do it.’ ‘Everyone 
thinks how good you arc.’ 

A comment by the teaches is sometimes followed b\ a class reaction: 
‘Good boy! Look at this everyone*’ (Class approves). ‘Wiong. Just 
look what Jack’s done!’ (Class laughs). Each element in the situation 
is scoied, skill, status for the teacher’s comment and status for the 
reaction of the class Sk. ambi is scored when a comment makes possible 
a positive as well as a negative Sell picture and it is impossible to deter- 
mine which ocelli s: ‘Who's right" Hands up those riglft.' Some 
children are right, some wrong, flit rare h\ in skills is used when the 
teacher’s comments tend to make the child sec himself as letter in one 
skill than another, so leading to greater differentiation : ‘You’re better 
at English than Arithmetic.’ 

Similai methods 01 scoring weu used ior othtr dimensions and 
cate'gones. The potency is the score totil ot all scores relating to the 
child’s confidence m an\ aspect of himselt. It is got by subtracting the 
negative ftom the positive Self reference comments. The salience score 1 
is the total of all Self-ratings together with the Self-orientation total. 
The latter comments refer to the pet son as a whole rather than to any 
category ; ‘You’re a fine one, you arc.’ Incisions are interruptions by the 
teacher in the child’s own sequences of purpose and achievements, 
usually by wav of unnecessary directions. The Self-direction categoiy 
includes those comments which give die child an opportunity to see 
himself as a purposing, planning individual. A classification for class- 
room management distinguishes two modes, direct and indirect. Direct 
management is any routine command by the teacher. The indirect 
method is illustrated by co-opemtive relationships between the teacher 
and the class. It will help to form the child’s concept of himself as 
causal. Level of aspirdtion is related to the Ideal Self. Task-oriented 
comments are those widi no salience or Self-reference. 
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Tteatment of data The material was rated by the writer (Judge X) 
and two school counsellors with thiee veais* training m Psjchologv at 
S>dne\ Univeisitv When the data was divided into units b\ each 
judge, agreement on the units between Judges X and Y md X md Z 
was above 90 per tent and this was held to indicate sufficient lccuracv 
bmts where agreement wis not finallv reached after discussion wcu 
eliminated The rem uning units wut tated for citcgoncs and 
dimensions After two mon f hs, a pige wis tiken it 1 indoni from the 
tc cords and remuked b> Judges \ and \ with 1 < test ichabihtv foi 
X of 94 pci cent md foi ^ of 92 percent 

A survey was mule ot the ritmgs toi the \ 11 1011s tc ichcrs, 1 tot il 
tound foi each tcicher, md the score in c uh citcgorv and dimension 
upitscntcd as a percent igc 1 f th< total Minv ot the eh ffcrcnces between 
the scores of the te ichcrs wcic vcr\ sm ill ind 11c not repotted here 
he oust. ot luk of spice 1 ihlc 12 gives the citcgoncs wheie the 
diffiienees ue git itest^i of most int< i< st T ihlc a 4 shows an m llysis 
^ the diti foi the dimcnsiof s M n\ oi the difleunus between the 
teicheis wcu found b\ 1 hi scjn ired to lx Mgnific mt it the 1 per cent 
o 5 p».r cent lev* 1, but bet ilis( it tin cm ill munbeisin m ms citegories 
Lompuisons wcu mule simj 1\ on the bisisof e bscivtd scores 

Jn genu il, the Inf ints tc ichcrs used more Self leluenns thin the 
funioi t« uhcis B difTus un sidcr lblv t om A, ind ui\ widelv from 
( md D in the c itegoi i^s c 1 the Self In il c dime nsioris, sdicnce scons 
will b> definition clos'lv pirillel the totil scores, md with this simple 
of tc uhers, difl rcnti ttion docs ilso Wide mdivicluil differences 
between tc iclieis ue evident in the lotrls for both silience md differ 
c nu lion but ne>t m th jx.i entires It is in the potency dimension, 
however, thit the most striking difference occurs Seoies in the other 
time dimensions she w sni ill diPcunccs, 1 ugel\ he e use of the method 
ot scoring the d it * If ill positive sc ics uc ic girded as icceptincc 
seoies, md ill nigitivc n s 1 Kjeetiin, flier the chir u tc nstics of 
*hc te ic hci s and the t.1 i*sroe m itmosphercs 111 vci\ different melee d 

iv nscissioN 01 rpsi 1 rs 

The Junior teacheis uc most ilik< wher* score ire small In citcgoncs 
and dimensions where seoies ue 1 ir^ these tcuhcr> differ widel), 

“For full details of method* of sconng md result* Staines, lot cit 

’Between \ and B 1 pci e^nt level, Sk — Status r , Status- , Self 
direction Ircisions, elircet ( Ijssnxnn Minigemcnt 5 per cent live). Skill f- 
Values 

Pecwccn C and I) 1 per ctn* level. Performance total. Status - , Incisions 
Self orienutions, Traits s per cent level, Skills - , Sta f us total 
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TABLE 12.3. Categories showing most marked differences between teachers 



A 

B 


c 

D 

Performance 



Performance 



Skill + 

107 

73 

Skill + 

64 

76 

Skill - 

19 

50 

Skill - 

15 

37 

Total 

141 

129 

Total 

79 

113 

Status 



Status 



Positive (-j-) 

70 

30 

Positive ( f) 

71 

67 

Negative ( - ) 

14 

48 

Negative ( -) 

24 

63 

Total 

84 

78 

Total 

95 

130 

Values 



V ' alues 



Responsibility 

5 

0 

General 

8 

1 

General 

5 

0 

Total 

12 

5 

Total 

11 

2 




Wants 



Physique 

Total 

16 

1 

Level of aspiration 

11 

7 



Self-direction 

85 

14 

Wants 



Incisions 

1 | 

14 

15 

22 

Level of aspiration 

24 

20 

Classroom 

management 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Self direct ion 
Incisions 

% 

36 

Direct 

11 

, 

33 

Classroom 

management 





1 

Direct 

34 

40 




Traits 

1 

1 





Negative ( - ) 

7 

25 




1 Self -orientation 





1 

| Total 

9 

35 


particularly in the performance and status categories, in the four major 
dimensions— areal, salience, differentiation and potency — in Self- 
direction and in direct classroom management, that is, in the giving 
of orders rather than opportunities for seeing oneself as purposing, 
choosing and causal. 

Teacher A . The pattern is clear-cut. Teacher A is particularly strong in 
positive emphasis on skills and makes few negative comments. The 
status category shows the same pattern. He is outstanding in the 
opportunity he offers children for Self-determination — an important 
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kaluu jf, as Muipln (1^47) sig.;es!s, the Sc it develops best where 
the«e is opport units toi Self duett ion He puts mou sties* on sallies 
than do two of the otheis In the dimensions ol s die me, potent \ inel 
difkicntiatiou, Teithei As sent * surest tint he is lihcl\ to mike 
the child Sell m t re to r a 1 him, as kilpihnk (iqji) suggests, that 
‘It is I who am dome* it’ It .vill ix 1 p>sitne, Sell ictcptiiig siliencc 
His emphasis is stiongh ( n dukrenti ition so th it child* t n m i> see then 
strengths and weaknesses more leein i* Iv ind in *>rt ttir de till, making 
tor moie adequate adjustment \ s s<. le on the jk»u »ic\ dimension is 
sigmfieant Teacheis B ind I) give eoniidtnee with one hand and take 
it aw iv with the othei Jeichci A crises mos* (scoie 291) and takes 
least (seote 54) 

Teacher B 1 he pittern htie i< aKo eh u eul but ven elifTerent In the 
peifoimancc c ittgor), B ni ike * fe wu p siUse and 1.1 inv m »ic negative* 
eomments than A In the status eaKgory, although the totals arc 
approximately the same is A’< (A 84, B 78), the eonstituents arc 
strikinglv different The pattern ol the performance category is repeated 
m having a smaller number ot positive and a greatei number of negative 
comments The pattern occurs again when B makes less effort than A 
to hold up a level of aspiration, although the difference in scores is not 
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great. He gives very few opportunities for Self-direction. The effect of 
this on the Self-picture must be magnified by the repetition of incisions. 
The absence of Sclf-choicc and the interference with the child’s goal- 
directed or puiposivc sequences are complementarv 

In the dimensions, U is wide!) difTcient from the other teachers 
The amount of salience is less There is less diffeientiation and a 
tendency to use the wholistic appioach with childien (‘You’ie no 
good . . . ) Totals for the potcnc) dimension are widely different from 
those of the other teachers, as aie the positive (scoic i^o) and negatrve 
(score 160) constituents This teacher shows less positive development 
of confidcnt( or Sclt potenev than th« others irid, at the same time, 
more negrtive effects He gives least and takes most 

The infants’ teachers are slightly more alike than art the Junior 
teachers, particularly in Ingroup comments, values, attitudes and 
inteitsts, and in the salience and chfli icntiation dimensions 

leachtt C This Uachei comments on the physique of children moit 
often than the other teachers, ind is the onl\ one to dr iw < oinp msons 
at this point Hci comments on skills arc more positive thin negitivc 
She pretcis positive to negitivc comment on st ltus md pliccs more 
cniphisis on lints th m the Junior tcicluis, but not so* much »s 
Tcachei I) She gives little opportunity for Self direction md, is might 
be expected, her elassioom m in igement is 1 ugclv ducct In dimensions, 
he 1 outst mding score is m potency, vein re rluie is 1 tendenev to build 
up the child’s confidence (s<orc 22.,}, with onlv » sin til score tut 
iKgitivc comments (<>^) 

'ltdeha D Teacher 1) stresses pttfonnin*. op the positive side md 
negative comments ire less frequent than Tc uher I» s, md more thin 
A’s md V s St ltus comments a»c gre ilci th m t u the other three 
teachers, but ue chieflv negative This is also tiue tot ti uts The 
oppoit units th it she gives tor Sell direction is slight md her stoics for 
incisions and salience aie highest of all The didcrcnti ition score is 
high The potenes score, got by algcbi ncalh totalling the high positive 
scene (217) and the high negative score (20c;), vtiy low Ii hn effect 
on the Self picture were predicted from this evidence it would stun 
that Tcachci D tends to make children highlv Self aware m mans 
categories, but not particularly confident in inv aspect of themselves. 

In summaiv, the tcacheis’ comments oveiwhclrmngl) stress perform- 
ance and st ltus It is inevitable that where the stress is on performance, 
it should also be on status; but the lattu eategorv is also evident 
independent!) in the verbal material, although not distinguished in the 
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stores. The psychological significance of such emphasis on status may 
he argued fiom its numerical preponderance, but the writer feels from 
lus experience with tcachcis and students that it is largely overlooked 
b\ teachets. They are, indeed, cart till to avoid most of the obvious 
status aspects wheie the child’s feelings ait lmolvtd and are usually 
considerate ot thtm I>ut m ittrial t ike n m a ni mbti ot mfei views with 
rht childien suggests that, much moit rrtquentlv than tcachtis believe, 
the oi dinars iun-of-thc-dav comm uts on success and failure, and 
incidents wheie a child is casually pictured to another tor what seems 
to the teachei an unimportant task or iolc, nmv be iiaught with status 
possibilities and intense tmotional content While no claim is made 
that these unnoticed situations an always significant foi all children, it 
is rr asonable to conclud' that tl c tc icheis who most fiequentlv invoke 
st itus situations and in ike u lev int comments are most likely to modify 
the child’s Sell pictuii in this diuction 

How efiectue i* tlm method ot distinguishing ti tehcis ' 1 It would 
set in to st paiate them on wha* competent )uelges bell vc art likely to ot 
the c fleets of tlic.it wools >nd situ ition il m magenicnt on a number ol 
t itcgotits an I dimensions These cilegoiiis and dimensions are held 
to be unMal 'spects of the Self and it is us* fill to know tint teachers 
diflu so wieltlv in ii latum to them A s ,ond obvious conclusion fiom 
the scons is that t' it hers do not develop u> im sigrufieant digue mam 
of the othci important edut .tmnal ouMiints 10 which subject matter 
,nd te idling methods iniv be elesth geaied, and which might be 
eh iwn into the Self m oulu to be most ( flee lively t slated tokhavioui. 

The point at which this me tlioel of mv stig..tion is least efh etiv. is in 
gaming the c fleet upon the .Mel of the van. his verbil ind situational 
mtuaetions C it< gonsation ot what a te itlur says, while indicating 
y prevailing cl.ssroom atmo.phuc, gives no clue as to how effective it 
icallv is in forming the Self pii'urc Teacher 1 ), tor instance, uses 
reproof much moie luqucitlv than anv othu tc-Jju unit. J. rep.oof 
is 1 ated St - .\ctthc obsuv . could not sav what effects her word- had 
Intel views showed that some ehilehen had . vv.te.-ofl a duel, sbiek 
attitude towards her hut that otheis were much more sensitive to her 
flow ot personal comment In m .turn,* t« d.seovcr *ht her At 
didcrcnt teaching styles ..nil urns woe. rad to changes m the , elf- 
pictuie the second pa.t ot die invest, gallon was earned out. 


V 1HE SVCOM1 mPOTIIISlS wo 1 -MrlKK V PROCllHRls 

The hypothec w.„ (O. muluud tl.a, .-.cht , t »h„ dtrtc. m the (toque., ct 
ol thctr P Vl( itftienlul tommeiiM »u,dd prudnu Mgrifuantly diHtrtnt 
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Self-pictures. If this were so, it would follow that classroom situations 
would produce educational outcomes other than the traditional skills, 
knowledges and appreu itions 

To test this hypothesis it was decided to use the two Junior teachers 
previously observed, since they differed widely m certain known 
aspects, puticululy in th( oppoitumtics they gave children for Self- 
direction, m the j> lttjUides towirds children’s skills and their care 
for presemng stitus Tr idler A wis more likclv than Teacher B 
to produce socnlly dtsiriblc chmgts m the Self picture as he was 
mtc rested in children md their problems Accordingly, class A was 
chosen is the cxpeiimcntal gioup, cl iss B as the control Such a design 
would show whether 1 either As methods would support the hypo 
thesis, while the results from leichci Bs class could suppK additional 
confumatoiy evidence 

The subjects 

Though the lw< clissts vmk in itched for age mtclligcnu md socio 
economic el iss they w-cr noi cc|inl in ittunrnents lhe expcimienr il 
gioup hid i g»< ite » nuinhti of ehildien wliose uhuvement scenes on 
stindirdised tests were low, ilthough eight ot them wei the most 
intelligent ehildien in either el iss Both tlissts were tes^d with \ 
Self i iting end lesi 4 to me isurt lIh pi ises md e itegories ol lhe Sdl 
piwtuie lxte)i< 11 nl itui the c \periment il tc » hing period 

l ht expet •mental bathing nutho /s 

I he t< ichmg petiod tor the cxpciimcnt w is fwtkt weeks Te ichci A 
i ited his el iss on the t itegories in lhe end lest lor e ich phase ot the 
Self, ind e umpired his r itings with the ehildien s Self i itings in ordci 
to decide wh it tie ltmcnt might be give n to t leh child In doing so he 
bee ime t mull u with the ge iu il concepts used m the mils sis ot the 
Selt and iceepted the ide i tint ihest could be used is ends ot the 
leaching process 11c plinned his methods so th it situations could be 
irungcd in which th child would be led by the te idling methods to 
see himselt in v uious w ns These would include seeing himself as a 
pi inning, purposing, choosing mdividuil, responsible and accountable, 
for these ate bisic aspects of the hcilthv socialised Self The child 
should test his purposes by cirrying them through, see himself as 
jdccpntc ind vausil and, at the same time, differentiate his relative 
strengths md wcikncsses Pirlicular attention was to be paid to 
presemng his status At the sime time the syllabus for entrance 
to grammar school was to be covered without interfering with the 
4 Sit Stiuv s loc at for dttuls ot construction and validation. 
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prospects of the candidates. For the Ideal Self, the teacher planned 
to hold up a suitable level of aspiration, either directly and by com- 
mendation or indirectly by allusion and suggestion. The teacher also 
planned to convey his judgements which make up the child’s Other 
Self in such a way that the child would be unlikely to reject them as 
incongruous with the Self-picture he already had. 

Provision was made for teaching methods relevant to the child’s 
place on the dimensions of the Self. The Areal Self for each child could 
be increased by identification with more objects, values, ideas and 
people. For the over-self-conscious child (high in salience), treatment 
was to include a reduction in comments referring specifically to the Self, 
an increase in Alper’s task-involved (1946) comments and in Ruger’s 
(i9 T o) technique of the ‘scientific attitude/ and care with the use of such 
simple situations as the public display of work. Differentiation was 
related to the avoidance of ‘whole' comments such as ‘Good’ and 
‘You’re hopeless’, and to an emphasis on seeing various characteristics 
more accurately. Adequacy or potency was to be built up by success and 
appreciation and by the teacher’s care for the child’s status. Accepting 
behaviour by the teacher was thought to be the best way of teaching 
Self-acceptance. 

The experimental period began at the end of the first month of the 
school term when the card test was administered lor the first time. 
After twelve weeks, the test was re-administered and the data analysed 
for significant differences between the classes. To understand the 
results, it is necessary to make brief explanatory comments on the 
instructions given for the card test. In a pilot study, children were given 
the Self-ratings in the form of fit* cards and asked to place them in 
heaps or columns labelled Not True, Neither True nor Untrue, True, 
and Not Sure. The children asked ior finer gradings. For instance, of 
two cards that could be placed in the ‘True’ column, one might 
be ‘more true than the other". Accordingly, ratings were made in 
Columns 1, 2, 3 for Untrue items, 4, 5, 6 for Neither true nor untrue, 
7, 8, 9 for True and 10 for Not sure. Columns 1 (Most untrue of me), 
5, and 9 (Most true of me) contained items about which the children 
were most certain. 

VI. RESULTS 

The first of two ways of considering results is to ask what differences 
there were between the two groups at the end of the period. 

The percentage frequencies of children’s rankings of various items as 
‘Most true of me* served as the basis of the calculation. Six items of the 
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card test showed differences between the classes at the i per cent level 
and 5 per cent level. At the i per cent level were ‘I try to see fair play’, 
‘Good at games’. ‘Willing to have a try at things no matter how hard 
they are’, and ‘Like hobbies’. At the 5 per cent level were a greater 
willingness to admit cheating, and an item testing Self-direction. 
All the differences were in favour of the experimental class. Teacher A 
believed of the item relating to cheating that the greater freedom in his 
class and the rational approach led children to admit it more freely. 
In the item testing Self-direction (‘Make up my own mind’), little 
change had taken place in the experimental class, but a major one had 
occurred in the control class. Teacher IV s methods were characterised 
by incisions and a great deal of direction in classroom management 
and were likely to produce widespread uncertainty and insecurity. 
The effects of his methods appear in significant differences between 
the classes in the responses to this item. The hypothesis is thus supported 
in relation to a limited number of characteristics. 

The second method of estimating the results of the experiment is 
concerned with the dimensions. 

Highly significant differences were found between the initial and 
final scores of the experimental class and also between the final scores of 
the two classes in the dimensions of certainty and differentiation. For 
the certainty dimension, the evidence is found in the movement to- 
wards or away from the rating ‘Not sure’ and is presented in Table 12.5 
as the total numbers of cards placed by each class in the ‘Not sure’ 
category (column 10), for each level of the Self. That is, the twenty-nine 
children in the experimental class had placed a total of 123 cards in this 
category in the first test and 72 in the second test. This change is inter- 
preted as an increase in the certainty as to what the Self really was. 


TAbltl 12.5. Uncertainty scores ( Column id) at the beginning and end of the experi- 
mental period 



Test 1 

Test 2 


\ 

Self 

Ideal 

Self 

Other 

Self 

1 

Self 

- 

Other 

Self 

Experimental 

123 

159 

385 

72 

34 

149 

Control 

370 

89 

582 

448 

1 

300 

932 


When the significance of the figures for the various levels of die 
Self is tested by chi-squared technique, Teacher A shows a significant 
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decrease in ‘Not sure’ scores ioi the Self, Ideal Selt and the Other Self- 
The class gained significant in cci tainrv about the boundaries oi the 
Self Eq iull\ significant statistical!), and nunitiicalh much gicatci, is 
the increase in scoics in the ‘Not sine* rating in the control group. 
Starting with a significant guatcr degree (t per cent level) of un- 
c ei tain tv ihm tlv c\pcmn( ntal gtoup m the belt ind Othu Self, aftei 
the ‘settling down’ pciiod of one month, this gtoup mu eased its 
uruertamn ovei its own muni sunt and over the experimental gioup 
in all thicc levels oi the Sell Paitkulailv shiking aie the hguics loi 
the Ide il Selt and the Othu Selt 

Diffc initiation 

1 figuKs loi chile initiation are found h\ tiLing the seous for 
‘Inst true uid ‘Most tine sitings (JTihle r> f>) A movenu nt lowaids 
the middle iuigcs inel avvav fiom the extrtm points on tin stale is 
dntcunti itu n A mo enicnt tow uds the c Mimics, Columns 1 md 9, 
mdu ite s 1 tench nc\ to set oneself as hi k k ot white, and an inability 
t ) m ik< modu ite judgements nt the \ u toils aspeets of tlu S<]f. 


1 M i 1 1 . () inftttoti ' n >! th st/f at iht Immn iu / t*ul tf tie t* pnimtnlal 

j 1 1 lod 



, y..M ; 

lest 2 


A Ifjst tt t 

l tu\/ trio 

Mott trio 

1 7 last true 

i \p uni 1 t il 

. 621 

1 sw j 

522 

1 288 

I 

( *l*U)l 

40 

1 VjI 

3 n 

209 


Him i> 1 signifit mt iltueas< 1 1 pc tf nt liul) f< r the c *p' rime ntal 
gtoup toi ‘Most tTiic , md ) sm ill non significant dcercrc in ‘Least 
true’. 1 he contml gioup shows a slight nonsignificant inucasc for 
both eoluirns Ir is deal dial the opuimcntil gioup has moved 
signifie mtlv iw i> born ‘Most true’ and, to .1 Ie*str degree, from 
‘least tiuck Since the numbus in ‘Not sim ’ have also decreased 
signiiicant.lv, th< movement from all e must be in the dirtcaon oi 
the middle ranges towards gi eater differentiation The control group 
not only failed to move iwa> from ‘Most true* and ‘Least tiue’, blit 
actually increased <htv numbus slightly When these two totals are 
added to the flight to the ‘Not suit’ column, it can be seen to what 
degree the middle ranges arc depleted. It indicates how little these 
children, compared with the cxpenmcntal group, can see themselves 
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with cither certainty or moderation If it is true that insecurity is 
marked bv rigiditv, then the scores on the differentiation dimension 
reinforce the conclusion drawn from the uncertainty scores The 
h\pothcsisisthus\ti\ strongl\ supported. 

One further line of evidence must be considered Both classes used 
for the mvcstigition were scholarship classes Teacher A believed that, 
while working or the lines of the experiment, he could still secure the 
nccessarv u idcniK results No check wis kept on schohrship lesults, 
but stmchrcliscd tests for word recognition and mechanical arithmetic 
wire given it the beginning and end o the experimental period 
1 he results ippe n in T ible 127 


1 Abi r 12 7 Me w u res on r tamlar distil Ar/j be ft re and after the e / err mental 

period 



It j; t 


Jest 2 


1 emoH U ord 
Runtyutini 

Med awe il 
\rit / me tic 

I et non If trd 
Ruajmhon \ 

Meet anna* 
Wit/ met it 

l xpcriintnul 

108 4 

119 8 

111 8 

141 1 

C ontiol 

12" 0 

130 1 

12J 5 

* 145 0 


The c\pc umc nld tc ulung an lx seen to luve improved ittunments 
while achieving thos< chingts in the S'if picture detuled above 
The methods used with the contiol gmup while securing slighth less 
linpiovement, pioduced the veiv ni il idjustment ehinges in certuntx 
and diffeicntimon indie ited eirlui This is further support foi die 
second h\poihtsis in the mvcstij ition 


Ml I>1SCISSI)\ 

These iesuIts hive ltnplie itions relitcd to both teiching gods and 
methods, and 1 number ol points max be bncH> discussed new light 
has been thiown on the v enables operating in the learning situation, 
these are now seen to be rcl ited inevitabh to adjustment, thex occur m 
cvtrv classroom but c in be controlled bv appropriate teaching methods, 
thev are the pioduct of group situations as well as of individual 
attention and the\ cm be controlled within the picsent examination 
framework 

The experiment has shown the existence of additional vanables in 
the learning situation other than the skills, knowledge, attitudes and 
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appreciations commonly expected as the outcomes of teaching* The 
measuring instrument evolved shows that changes have occurred in 
the Self-picture, in the Ideal Self, in the Other Self, and in the attitudes 
to each of these aspects. Awareness of such variables is important for 
learning theory and for practical teaching. Learning experiments, as 
well as practical teaching situations, show many conflicting results, 
some of which are undoubtedly due to the presence of unrecognised 
factors in the learning set-up. The next step in the investigation of the 
problems of learning is the isolation of other variables that contribute 
to the unpredictability of learning situations. This experiment has 
shown that the Self-picture is probably one such variable. Changes 
occur in this as an outcome of learning situations and the Self-picture 
must be recognised as a hitherto unnoticed factor occurring in every 
learning situation. Furthermore, since any learning becomes a condition 
of subsequent learning, the kind of Self-picture that is learnt becomes 
a factor to be controlled in both experimental and practical teaching 
situations. 

The experiment has shown that good and poor adjustment arc linked 
with the goals and teaching methods of the typical classroom. The 
changes that occurred in the Self-picture are usually accepted as 
symptoms of good and poor adjustment. Teacher A, using the free 
methods indicated, and stressing the aspects of the Self-picture discussed 
above, is able to make his pupils more sure of what they arc like and 
more accepting of what they are, more able to differentiate themselves 
and to sec themselves with moderation as well as with certainty, 
more certain of what they want to be like and more aware of what 
judgements thev think others make of them. Such changes are accepted 
as the marks of good adjustment, and Teacher A clearly produces these 
characteristics in his children. Teacher B's data shows that typical 
high-pressure teaching, with vigorous persona! emphasis, with gicat 
stress on correctness and on the serious consequences of failure, and 
with constant emphasis on the passing of examinations, can lead to 
significantly greater signs of insecurity. It is shown further that this 
insecurity spreads, not only through the items of the Self, hut through 
the Ideal and Other Self, that is, through all tne aspects of one major 
integrational factor of personality. Clinical evidence, of course, shows 
that this does happen, but the appearance and spread of insecurity in 
the Self have not hitherto been recorded in the ordinary classroom 
situation. In the light of this information, the educational significance 
of the Self becomes clearer and both teaching goals and teaching 
methods should be modified. 

The educational significance of the Self is reaffirmed when it is 
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realised that changes in the Self-picture arc an inevitable part of both 
outcomes and conditions of learning in every classroom, whether or 
not the teacher is aware of them or aiming for them. They occur, as 
in A’s class, where the teacher deliberately included them in his 
teaching goals and adapted his methods accordingly, and they occur 
in B’s class where the teacher aimed at orthodox goals and was ignorant 
of these correlative factors. Since both classes were reasonably typical 
and both teachers recognised by thcii headmasters as competent 
teachers, it is reasonable to generalise and expect such factors to operate 
in all classrooms. 

It is also clear from the experiment that teaching methods can be 
adapted so that definite changes of the kind sought for will occur in the 
Self. The Self can be deliberately produced by suitable teaching methods. 
In this experiment a start has been made in the task of relating aspects 
of teaching methods to categories, levels and dimensions of the Self. 

One of the conditions for producing the Self-picture as an outcome 
of education is that it is, and always will be produced in group 
situations. It can, of course, be produced in the special group situation 
of two, the teacher giving individual attention to the child, but in this 
experiment the normal group situation was always present. 'This makes 
the problem of obtaining the Self-picture relevant to nurmaltclassroom 
conditions whe re group situations must always hold. 

Finally, the Self is relevant to classroom situations in another very 
important way. It was produced in this experiment in the normal 
conditions of teaching for examination results. Both classes were 
scholarship classes and it was agreed that any experimental conditions 
under which class A worked should not endanger the scholarship 
prospects of the children. On standardised tests in reading and number, 
Teacher A produced slightly greater mean improvement in his class. 
If it is objected that a teacher cannot spend his time teaching for an 
improved Self-picture and better adjustment because of examination 
pressure, here is some evidence that ar least equally good academic 
results mav be got while improving adjustment. In other words, it is 
possible for a teacher to conceive his educational goals in the wider 
terms of the Self-picture and to secure these while attaining the 
necessary academic standards. On the negative side, it is likely that 
Teacher B, conceiving his goals in academic terms and ignorant of the 
concomitant outcomes, laid the child open to failure in the future 
because he failed to strengthen the child's Self-picture. A changed 
emphasis thus became feasible, from subject-matter goals to goals 
expressed in terms of the Self, for in this way both academic, and 
adjustment goals become attainable. 
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These points suggest that, because the Self is an ubiquitous factor 
in all learning experiences, its presence should be recognised and its 
importance stressed by all teachers, and its controlled development 
made a major teaching aim. But since the psychology of the Self has 
been little emphasised in courses on educational psychology and not at 
all b\ traditional practice in schools, it is certain that few teachers are 
aware of its importance. The implications for pro- service and in-service 
training are clear, but much more research must he done in the field. 
Two lines of investigation arc likely to be fruitful. The first concerns the 
persistence of the pattern of the Self-picture emerging from each class. 
How long do such Self-pictures persist under similar conditions? 
^ hat is the cflcct upon later learning of a child spending a second 
yeas with either A or }>? Could A reverse B’s pattern of Self -picture 
or would B, in the child’s most formative years, undo A's constructive 
work? Do the answers differ for different ‘types' of personalities? 
Should care be taken t.* prevent a child experiencing two successive 
teachers like B. J The second line of investigation concerns the range 
of the curve ol teachers on which A and l> would be placed if the 
experiment were extended to include more teachers. Would B be an 
extreme type and A be near the norm ? Or is B near the norm and 
A aLypical? Only a widci investigation can answer such questions. 
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SECTION A 

Motivation and 
attitudes 


lr thu section tie move m u stcaiy tvogussum fwm hard theoiy 
about the on gins of human bthai ton, to pun tnal altt mpts to modify > 
Ihi unifying theme and majot empha sis of all tlr a, tules presente 
is the modifiability of human hthavtout When .on side i trig the 
statist" al treatment of the n suits ,n It rnon > paper ,t may be useful 
to ic read the Introduction to Sutton i of thu h < >\ 

Ue start with an abridged teuton of Hebb s classic a, it Jan which 
he pleads foi a move an ay fiom tbs notion of specific dr ives hl^e 
hunger and thrut as the springs of human enuon I hr article was ore 
of the fust to argue that psychological hypothecs, ng 
needed to tal{e netitophy swlogual krrou, Ige into account His optimal 
level of stimulation ' concept has thu quality as well as providing a 
means of reconciling the vreus of many other rnolrv 
I McV Hint's fi, st a, tide we sec an attempt to apply Hebb theorising 
to childrens behaviour and Us educational implications become; readily 
apparent His 'mcongunty-drsonamc' concept suggests that mid 
difficulty and s t ,ess have motivating properties, whereas too much 
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difficulty causes disruption and breakdown of learning. McV . Hunt's 
second article takes the argument further into the classroom — this 
time introducing his concept of * intrinsic motivation \ He maintains 
that a task is intrinsically motivating if its level of complexity is just 
a little ahead of the complexity of previously mastered tasks . By care - 
ful structuring of the teaching situation for different children at 
different stages of development teachers can ‘ puli' children along 
towards greater feelings of competence and higher levels of achievement. 
Swift's article emphasises the social context of the learner. He provides 
a comprehensive review of studies relating social class to achievement 
and concludes that it is the attitudes and values of the social and family 
background from which the learner comes which determine the 
strength of his achievement motivation . 

With the introduction of the term c attitudes' wc move further in the 
direction of behaviour modification . A prerequisite for reseat ch on 
influences on attitudes is a method of measuring them , and in the 
articles by Harrison and Barker Lunn we see different approaches to 
the problem. Harrison constructs I Albert scales to measure his four 
attitude dimensions. This means that he assigns a score of / to j to 
each of the five response categories ( Strongly Agree . . . Stiongly 
Disagree) for each item and obtains a total score for th # scale by 
adding together these individual scores for all the items comprising 
the sealc . Barker Lunn constructs ten scales to measure children \ 
attitudes to various aspects of their school , their teacher and other 
children . She derives items for the scales from statements made by 
children in group discussions , and then applies factor analysis to the 
children's responses to these items to identify separate clusters of cor- 
related items. Each cluster can be identified with an attitude dimension, 
and she constructs attitude scales to measure each dimension. Although 
she mentions the use of different scaling criteria (f Factor' and ‘ Gun- 
man') for selecting the items for the scales, in each case the children's 
scale scores are obtained by adding together their 1 positive ' responses 
to the full set oj items in the scale. Both papers report relationships 
between children's attitude-scale scores and other variables. In the 
case of the Harrison study, hypotheses are investigated which relate 
to Swift's views on the characteristics of culturally disadvantaged 
children who do well at school. Barker Lunn presents correlations 
showing relationships between many of her attitude scales and 
measures of children'* ability and school achievement. 

Finally , we turn to behaviour change via attitude change , in a 
health education study on discouraging children from smoking. 
Watson takes three different ways of presenting information on the 
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dan get f of smoking and compote* their effects on (ktldtcn'% attitudes 
to smoking , their knowledge of it* a* so* lation with ilbus* and their 
smoking behaviour 

Stveial potnts *tand out in this section hn*t, that important contit- 
butions to efle'tue teaching tan be made h\ motivation thioi y 
denved both fiom tvoik tn the p*uhologual labuiaton and from dtteit 
observations of human hehaviotn Suondl\, the *tiul\ of the leat net's 
socnl background tngethei tilth the attitude * to learning turn* nutted 
to him by his famil\ t emphasises the need fen a genetal educational 
stiategy opeiatmg both in and out of the da**wom lhudly , the 
eialuation of such a *tiateg\ naune * sound meth id* o\ assessing ehild 
ten'* behavtoiu and attitule*, and espei runt * to fad out which ate 
the be*t ua\* of influent mg tmm 

J h'NMR 
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Drives and the CNS 
(Conceptual nervous 
system)* 


It is just as well to b< c xph< it ah >ut the use ot the terms motiv ltion 
and dnvc ‘Motiv ition itftrs here in a lather gencril sense to the 
encigising of behiviour, ind tspiciallv to the souiees ot entigv in a 
paiticuku set ot responses that keep them tempor inh dominant over 
otheis ind iccount tor tonunuitv and dncetion in bell iuouT ‘Drive 
is rtgaidtd is a moic specific conception about the w i\ in which this 
occurs \ hvpothesis ot motiv it ion, which makes the cnergv \ function 
ot 1 spcciil process distinct from those Stimulus Re sponse or cognitive 
functions th it lie energised In some contc \ts theicforc, motiv ition 
and dnvc ir< mtei change ibh 

The tn un line ot deseent ot psuhological the or* , >s 1 hive recentlv 
tued to show is through asso< ntionism and the stimulus 

lesponse tormul itions C h uacte nstic nlv, stimulus u sponst theor> has 
ticitcd the annual is nioit 01 less unctivc unless subjected to special 
conditions ol uousrl flu sc conditions aie fust, hungei, pain, and 
sexual excitement, and stcondlv, stimulation th it h is become associated 
with one of thtse more piunitivt motivations 

Such views did not euigmite cnti-eh in the carlv ideas ot nervous 
function, but ccitamlv were strengthened bv them harlv studies of the 
nerve fibre seemed to show that the cell is inert until something h ippens 
to it from outside ; theieioit, the same would be true ot the collection ot 
cells making up the neivous svstem Fiom this came the exniicit theoi\ 
ot drives The organism is thought of as like a machine, such as the 
automobile, in whieh the steering mechanism — that is, stimulus 

* Reprinted (abridged) tiom Psychological Renew, 62, 1955, 244 7> 
250-4. 
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response connections — is separate from the power source, or drive. 
There is, however, this difference: the organism may be endowed 
with three or more different power plants. Once you start listing 
separate ones, it is hard to avoid five: hunger, thirst, pain, maternal, 
and sex drives. By some theorists, these may each be given a low-level 
steering function also. 

Now it is evident that an animal is often active and often learns 
when there is little or no drive activity of the kinds listed. This fact has 
been dealt with in two wavs. One is to postulate additional drives — 
activity, exploratory, manipulatorv, and so forth. The other is to 
postulate acquired 01 learned drives, which obtain their cnergv, so to 
speak, from association with piimarv drives. 

It is important to see the difficulties to lx met hv this kind of 
formulation, though it should be said at once that 1 do not have any 
decisive refutation of it, and other approaches h«nc their difficulties, 
too. 

First, we may overlook the rather large number of forms of behaviour 
in which motivation cannot be reduced to biological drive plus learning. 
Such behaviour is most evident in higher sjiecies, and may be forgotten 
hv those who work onlv with the rat or with restricted segments of 
the behaviour of dog or cat. (1 do not suggest that we put human 
motivation on a different plane from that ol animals [Brown, 1953]; 
what 1 am saving is that certain peculiarities of motivation increase 
with phylogenesis, and though most evident in man can be clearly seen 
with othei higher animals.) What is the drive that produces panic in 
the chimpanzee at the sight of a model of a human head; or fear in 
some animals, and vicious aggression in others, at the sight of the 
anaesthetised bodv of a fellow chimpanzee? What about fear of snakes, 
or the voting chimpanzee’s terror at the sight of strangers? One can 
accept the idea that this is ‘anxiety', bu* the anxictv, if so, is not based 
on a prior association of the stimulus object with pain. With the young 
Jumpanzce reared in the nursery of the ^ erkes Laboratories, after 
separation from the mother at birth, one can he certain that the infant 
has never seen a snake before, and certainly no one has told him 
about snakes; and one can be sure that a particular infant has never 
had the opportunity to assoc iare a sti ' lge face with pain. Stimulus 
generalisation does not explain fear of strangers, for other stimuli in the 
same class, namely, the* regular attendants, are eagerly welcomed by 
the infant. 

Again, what drive shall wc postulate to account for the manifold 
forms of anger in the chimpanzee that do not derive from frustration 
objectively defined (Hebb and Thompson, 1954)? How account for 
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the petting behaviour of young adolescent chimpanzees, which Nissen 
(1953) h as shown is independent of primary sex activity? How deal 
with the behaviour of the female who, bearing her first infant, is 
terrified at the sight of the baby as it drops from the birth canal, 
runs away, never sees it again after it has been taken to the nursery for 
rearing; and who yet, on the birth of a second infant, promptly picks 
it up and violently resist* any effort to take it from her? 

There is a great deal of behaviour, in the higher animal especially, 
that is at the very best difficult to reduce to hunger, pain, sex, and 
maternal drives, plus learning. Even for the lower animal it has been 
clear for some time that we must add an exploratory drive (if we arc to 
think in these terms at all), and presumably the motivational pheno- 
mena recently studied by Harlow and his colleagues (Harlow, 1953; 
Harlow ct al., 1950; Butler, 1953) could also be comprised under such a 
drive by giving it a little broader specification. The curiosity drive of 
Bcrlvnc (1950) and Thompson and Solomon (1954), for example, might 
be considered to cover both investigatory and manipulatory activities on 
the one hand, and exploratory, on the other. It would also comprehend 
the ‘problem-seeking’ behaviour recently studied by Mahut and Havelka 
at McCiill (unpublished studies). They have shown that the rat which is 
offered a short, direct path to food, and a longer, variable ary.1 indirect 
pathway involving a search for food, will very frequently prefer 
the more difficult, but more ‘interesting* route. 

Hut even with the addition .of a curiosity-investigatorv-manipulatory 
drive, and even apart from the primates, there is still behaviour that 
presents difficulties. There are the reinforcing effects of incomplete 
copulation (Sheffield et al 1951) and of saccharin intake (Sheffield and 
Roby, 1950: Carper and Polliard, 195 }), which do not reduce to 
secondary reward. We must not multiply drives beyond reason, and 
at this point one asks whe ther there is no alternative to the theory in 
this form. We come, then, to the conceptual nervous system of 1930 
to 1950. 

About 1930 it began to be evident that the nerve cell is not physio- 
logically inert, does not have to be excited from outside in order to 
discharge (Hcbb, 1949, p. 8). The nervous system is alive, and living 
things by their nature arc active. With the demonstration of spontaneous 
activity in CNS it seemed to me that the conception of a drive system or 
systems was supererogation. 

For reasons I shall come to later, this now appears to me to have 
been an oversimplification: but in 1945 die only problem of motivation, 

I thought, was to account for the direction taken by behaviour. From 
this point of view, hunger or pain might be peculiarly effective in 
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guiding or channelling activity but not needed for its arousal. It was 
not surprising, from this point of view, to see human heings liking 
intellectual work, nor to find evidence that an animal might learn 
something without pressure of pain or hunger. 

The energy of response is not in the stimulus. It comes from the food, 
water, and owgen ingested h\ the animal; and the violence of an 
epileptic convulsion, when brain cc. 11 s fen whatever reason decide to 
fire in synchrony, bears witness to what the nervous system can do 
when it likes. This is like a whole powder magazine exploding at once. 
Ordinal v behaviour can be thought of as pioduted b\ an organised 
series of much smallci explosions, and so a ‘self motivating' CNS 
might still be a \ei\ powerfully motwated one. To me, then, it was 
ast wishing that a critic could icter to nunc as a ‘motivafionless’ 
psychology. What I had said in short was that anv organised process 
in the brain is a motivated process, incvitablv, inescapably; that the 
human bum is built t > be active, and that as long as it is supplied 
with adequate nutrition will voutiauc to be ictiv*. brain activity is 
what detumines behaviour, and so the only behavioural problem 
becomes that of accounting foi //;a<U\itv. 

It was 111 this conceptual iianre that tlu Ik havioural picture sccnu-d 
to negate the notion of dim, as a scpai ite cneigiser of behaviour. 
A pedagogical experiment ic|v»rted cmiIici (1 Itbb, had hern very 

impressive in its indication that the human liking foi work is no* a 
1 ue phenomenon, but gcncul. All of th* uooodd pupils in a utv 
school, langing 1 10111 six to fifteen vxnsof age, wuc suckle nl\ informed 
that the v need do no woik whattur unless tlic \ wanted to, that the 
punishment foi being noisv »nd interrupting others 1 work was to be 
sent to the playground to pla\. ariel that the itwaiel for being good was 
to be allowed to do more work. In the 1 " c»rc urnslanee s, all ot the pupils 
discovered within .1 da\ or two tha’, within hunts, they preferred 
wwk to no woik (and liKickntalh learned me>rc aiitlumtu and so 
f« >i th than in previous \cais) 

The phenomenon of work for its own sake is familiar enough to all 
of us, when the timing is controlled bv the work< r himself, when 
‘woik’ is not dc'fincd as referring done to activity imposed from 
without. Intellectual work ina\ take tia form of tmng to understand 
what Robert Browning was tiying to say (if anything), to discover 
w r hat it is in Dali's paintings that can interest others, or to predict the 
outcome oi a paperback rmstcry. We p \stcmatically underestimate the 
human need of intellectual activity, in one form or another, when wc 
overlook the intellectual compone nt in art and in games. Similarly 
with riddles, puzzles, and the puzzle-like games of strategy such as 
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bridge, chess, and go; the frequency with which man has devised such 
problems for his own solution is 1 most significant fact concerning 
human motivation 

It is, howevci, not nccessarilv a fact that supports mv earlier view, 
outlined above It is h ird to get these broader aspects of human 
behaviour under 1 iboutor\ studs, and when we do wc may expect 
to have our idcis about them significant modified Tor mv views on 
the problem, this is wh it has happened with the experiment of Bexton, 
Heron, and Scott (1954) Their work is 1 long step towards dealing 
with the it ihtics of motivation in the well 1 d, phvsicallv comfortable, 
idult hum in being, and its tesults i use r serious difficult foi my 
own theory Their subjects were pud hmdsomtlv to do nothing, see 
nothing, htar 01 touch vtr\ little, tor twenty foui hours 1 diy Primary 
needs wcu met on the whole, vci v well The subjects sufft red no pun 
and weic fed on request It is tine that the y could not copulite but at 
the risk of impugning the virility of t madnn college students I jxunt 
out that most of them would not hue been copulating anyway md 
were quite used to such long siuulus of thiec 01 tour du without 
pmnuy sc \u»l siiisJiction 1 Iv second irv nwird, on the ithcr hand, 
wis h.gh S20 1 d i\ plus room md bond is moic thin >" ckhi 1 ycir, 
lai more tlnn 1 student could e 1111 bv other me ins The subjects then 
should be highh motiv ited n continue the expenment chctifu 1 and 
hijipv lobe ’Unwed to contubutc to sci ntuie kn< wledgc so punlessly 
md piofitibh 

In tut, the subject \\ is \v II rn»ti\ited foi pcilnps foui to uglr 
hours ind then bonne iruic isingh 111 h tppv lie developed 1 nccel 
toi stimul Hum of ilmost my kn d In die first piehminirv explorition, 
foe cxunple he w is illowcd t * lnten to recorded mitcinl on request 
Some subjects w*i< giun \ tilt t 1 so \c 11 old children on the 
dangers of ilcohol I his might he itqucsied by i grownup male 
ce'lkgc student, hltce n to twenty times in 1 thiity horn penod Others 
vveie ollerul, md isked to iepe redly i recording of m old stoe k 
muket report The subjects looked forwutl to bong tested, but 
paradoxic ilh tended to find the tt s*s f itiguing when they did aruvc 
It is hudly nett sMi \ to sis th it the whole situition w is 1 ither hard to 
tike, and one subject, in spite ot not being in 1 spccnl stite of pumary 
dnvt irousil in the cxjxinncnt but m ical need of money outside it, 
give up the secondary icwud ol S20 a day to take up a job at hard 
labour p lying S7 or $8 a day 

T his experiment is not cited primarily as a difficulty for drive theory, 
although thiee months ago that is how I saw it It will make difficultv 
for such theorv it exploratorv drive is not recognised, but we have 
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already seen the necessity, on other grounds, of including a sort of 
exploratory-curiosity-manipulatory drive, which essentially comes down 
to a tendency to seek varied stimulation. 

For psychological purposes there are major changes in recent ideas 
of nervous function. One concerns the single cell, the other an ‘arousal* 
system in the brain stem. This arousal system is synonymous with a 
general drive state. The drive is an encrgiser, but not a guide; an 
engine but not a steering gear. These arc precisely the specifications of 
activity in the arousal system. Also, learning is dependent on drive, 
according to drive theory and this too is applicable in general terms 
— no arousal, no learning; and efficient learning is possible only in the 
waking, alert, responsive animal, in which the level of arousal is high. 



Level of 'arousal function’ 


Flo. 13.1. Level of 1 arousal function' 

Consider the relationship of (he Ic\.l ol stimulation to the level of 
arousal (Fig. 13.1). When arousal or drive is at a low level, a response 
that produces increased stimulation and greater arousal will tend to be 
repeated. This is represented by the rising curve on the left. But when 
arousal is at a high level, as at the right, such responses will tend to be 
disrupted, perhaps because the occurrence of other irrelevant responses 
is facilitated. Thus there will be ar optimal level of arousal for 
effective behaviour. 

From this notion we have a significant behavioural conception, 
namely that the same stimulation in mild degree may attract (by 
prolonging the pattern of response that leads to this stimulation) and 
in strong degree repel (by disrupting the pattern and facilitating con- 
flicting or alternative responses). 
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The significance of this relation is in a phenomenon of the greatest 
importance for understanding motivation in higher animals. This is the 
positive attraction of ris\ takings or mild fear, and of problem solving , 
or mild frustration, which was referred to earlier. Whiting and Mowrer 
(1943) an< ^ Berlync (1950) have noted a relation between fear and 
curiosity — that is, a tendency to seek stimulation from fear-provoking 
objects, though at a safe distance. Woodworth (1921) and Valentine 
(1930) reported this in children, and Woodworth and Marquis (1947) 
have recently emphasised again its importance in adults. There is no 
doubt that it exists. There is no doubt, either, that problem-solving 
situations have some attraction for the rat, more for Harlow’s (1953) 
monkeys, and far more for man. When you stop to think of it, it is 
nothing short of extraordinary what trouble people will go to in order 
to get into more trouble at the bridge table, or on the golf course; and 
the fascination of the murder story, or thriller, and the newspaper 
accounts of real-life adventure or tragedy, is no less extraordinary. 
This taste for excitement must not be forgotten when we arc dealing 
with human motivation. It appears that, up to a certain point, threat 
and puzzle have positive motivating value, beyond that point negative 
value. 

1 know this leaves pioblcms. It is not any mild threat, atry form of 
problem, that is rewarding; we stiil have to work out the rules for this 
formulation. Also, 1 do not mean that there are not secondary rewards 
of social prestige for risk taking and problem solving- -or even primary 
reward when such behaviour is part of lovemaking. But the animal 
data show that it is not always a matter of extrinsic reward; risk and 
puzzle can be attractive in themselves, especially for higher animals 
such as man. If wc can accept this, it will no longer be necessary to 
work out tortuous and improbable wavs to explain why human beings 
work for money, why school children should learn without pain, why 
a human being in isolation should dislike doing nothing. 

One other point before leaving Fig. 13.1: the low level of the curve 
to the right. Emotion is persistently regarded as energising and organ- 
ising (which it certainly is at the lower end of the scale, up to the 
optimal level). But the ‘paralysis of terror’ and related states do occur. 
As Brown and Jacobs (1949, p. 755) have noted, ‘the presence of fear 
may act as an energiser . . . and vet lead in certain instances to an 
increase in immobility’. Twice in the past eight months, while this 
address was being prepared, the Montreal newspapers reported the 
behaviour of a human being who, suddenly finding himself in extreme 
danger but with time to escape, simply made no move whatever. 
One of the two was killed; the other was not, but only because a truck 
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driver chose to wreck his truck and another car instead. Again, it is 
reported by Marshall (1947), in a book that every student of human 
motivation should read carefully, that in the emotional pressure of 
battle no more than 15 to 25 per cent of men under attack even fire 
their rifles, let alone use them efficiently. 

Tvhurst’s (1951) very significant study of behaviour in emergency 
and disaster situations further documents the point. The adult who is 
told that his apartment house is on fire, or who is threatened by a 
flash flood, may or may not respond intelligently. In various situations, 
12 to 25 per cent did so; an equal number show ‘states of confusion, 
paralysing anxiety, inability to move out of bed, “hysterical” crying or 
screaming, and so on\ Three-quarters or more show a clear impairment 
of intelligent behaviour, often with aimless and irrelevant movements, 
rather than (as one might expect) panic reactions. There seems no 
doubt: the curve at the right must come down to a low level. 

Now back to our main problem: If wc tentatively identify a general 
state of drive with degree of arousal, where does this leave hunger, 
pain, and sex drives? These may still be anatomically separable, as 
Stellar (1954) has argued, but we might consider instead the possibility 
that there is just one general drive state that can be aroused in different 
ways. Stellar’s argument docs not seem fully convincing. There are 
certainly regions in the hypothalamus that control caring, for example; 
hut is this a motivating mechanism? The very essence of such a 
conception is that the mechanism in question should energise other 
mechanisms, and Miller, Bailey, and Stevenson (1950) have shown that 
the opposite is true. 

But this issue should not be pressed too far, with our present 
knowledge. I have tried to avoid dogmatism in this presentation in the 
hope that we might try, for once, to see what we have in common in 
our views on motivation. One virtue o: identifying arousal with drive 
is that it relates differing views (as well as bringing intc the focus 
of attention data that may otherwise be neglected). 1 he important 
thing is the fact that at low levels of stimulation an increase of drive 
intensity may be rewarding, whereas at high levels it is a decrease that 
rewards. 

Obviously these arc not explanation* that are being discussed, but 
possible lines of future research; and there is one problem in particular 
that I would urge should not be forgotten. T.his is the cortical feedback 
to the arousal system, in physiological terms: or, in psychological terms: 
the immediate drive value of cognitive processes , without intermediary. 
This is psychologically demonstrable, and has been demonstrated 
repeatedly. 
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Anyone who is going to talk about acquired drives, or secondary 
motivation, should first read an old paper by Valentine (1930). He 
showed that with a young child you can easily condition fear of a 
caterpillar or a furry animal, but cannot condition fear of opera glasses, 
or a bottle; in other words, the fear of some objects, that seems to be 
learned, was there, latent, all the time. Miller (1951) has noted this 
possibility but he docs not seem to have regarded it veiy seriously, 
though he cited a confirmatoiy cxpciimcnt by Bregman; for in the 
same passage he suggests that my own results with chimpanzee 
fears of certain objects, including strange people, may be dealt with by 
generalisation. But this simply will not do, as Riesen and I noted (1943) 
If you try to woik this out, for the infant who is terrified on fir<t contact 
with a stranger, an iniant who has never shown such terror before, and 
who has always responded with eager affection to the onlv human 
beings he has made contact with up to this moment, vou will find that 
this is a purely verbal solution 

Furthcrmoir, is Valentine observed, \ou cannot postulate that the 
cause ot such te\tr is simplv the strange event, the thing that has never 
oce lined before For the chrmpan/er reared in darkness, the first sight 
of a human being is ol course a stiange ewent, b\ definition, but tear 
ot strangers does not occin until latti, until the chimpan/c* has had 
an opportune to learn to recognise a tew pcisons The tear is riot 
‘innate hut depends on some sort ol cognitive 01 eoitiial conflict ot 
learned rtspejnscs This is clearest when the baby chimpanzee, who 
knows and welcomes attendant A and attend int B, is teirified when 
he sees A weanng B co it The n>lc of Ic.uning is inescapable in such 
a case 

The cognitive mJ learning clement may be torgotten in othei 
motivations, too hvtn in the* food drive, some sort of learning is 
fundamentally important <*hcnt (10*51) his shown this, Shcfiicld and 
Campbell (1054) sttm ,n agreement, and so docs the work of Miller 
and his associates (Berkun, kessen and Miller, 1052; Millei and Kessen, 
19*52; Millei, 195 0 on the greater reinforcement value oi food by 
mouth, compaied to food b\ stomach tube. Beach (iQ}g) has shown 
the lortiial and learning element in si\ behaviour. Mel/ack (1954) 
has demonstrated rccenth that even pain responses involve learning 
In Harlow’s (10*5^) results, of- course, and Montgomery's (195}), the 
cognitive element is obvious 

These coitical or cognitive components in motivation arc clearest 
when wc compaic the behaviour ot higher and lower species. Applica- 
tion ot a genuine comparative method is essential, in the field of 
motivation as well as ot intellectual functions (Hebb and Thompson, 
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1954) Most disagreements between us have related to so called ‘higher’ 
motivations But the evidence 1 hive discussed todav need not be 
handled in such a way as to maintain the illusion of a complete 
separation between oui vinous appro iches to die problem It ts an 
illusion, I am convinced, wt still hue mans points of disagreement as 
to relative tmphisis, md is to which of sevu il llurmtivc lines to 
explore first, but this does not ipplx fundimental and find opposition 
As deonsts, we hut bttn stc idil\ coining together in icsptet erf 
ldt ltional (or represent Hue 01 nit cl n ting or cognitive) processes, 
1 believe th it the s tme thing » m h ipptn mo is h ippenmg, in the field 
of motu ition 
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J. McV. Hunt Experience and the 

development of motivation: 
some reinterpretations * 


A icecnt issue ot t lie S atmda\ l vctvng Pu<t unuil a c ntoon th it 
st>mc of sou in iv hiv< noted it depicts i box entenng Im house, 
pci hups tiom school, where lus t ithe r is sitting; with his pipu 1 he lx ^ 
appears to he fixing his f »thei with m i<t using g] u< '1 he piuu h lint 
re ids, ‘Sunvboelx goofed, 1 in lmpiopulv motiv itc il * 

Tin* c utoon depicts the \ int point horn nftuh 1 1 i\t bun 
( umiiiin j whit wt think we know ibout the telitun between 
tspeiuiut md inom ltmn \\ he n \ J lid » heluuour l nl< t( ht the 
st inel irds some both mom souetx holds ior him, it is pre t*\ well ii^i td 
among us who u< supposec* to lie e spelts >n him in n ituu th «l 
4 some bods emokd ^rul »h i* somebodv i.smlK comilercd to be i 
paie nt 

'l he epic st ion is whit is the pit pi i fmniuli ll one examines the 
ii lining esiehnee ulesint to whit lus *Htii the domin un conception 
ot the expiiientiil sources ot motiv ition, one c in Fuicllv esc ipe th< 
eomlusion th it this ennc'ptinJ scheme nt«els some fusions It we 
biscel oui child u iriug e nine K on our domin int the >r\ >t motix Ui >n u 
development, we would ptnb hK ^ m* is otkn and is badlv as 
run ot the mill p in n # s 

Todav I wish, fiisl, to remind son ot d.it' ot the most h isic ind 
genual ot the propositions in th it thcoiv of motivation whu.Fi Fias 
been dominant lor the pist thiiiv to toitv \eais These are propositions 
which, although st ited in some whit vuicd feu ms, hav^ been shared 
In both ps\ choanal \sts and icadennc hthuviouv theorists Srxondh. 
I wish to cite evidence which ealls the‘sc propositions into cjuestion, 

*Ktpnmecl fiom < hdd Dittlopment 31 1960,489 504 
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and thirdly, to suggest, tentatively, three new interpretative pi inciples 
which appear to me to be congruent with a large number ot facts and 
which have intei esting implications 
Our conceptions of motivation have traditionalh been concerned 
with three 1 irge questions (a) \\ h\ docs m organism or pc 1 son become 
active 5 (h) Whs docs the orgmism or person act one wav rithei than 
mother'* and (r) How do vou get the orgmism or pcison to chmge his 
behaviour to something conceived to be more dcsnablc or appropriate ? 


Tift I OYllWsT I HI ORV 

Din t 

According to 0111 dnminmi the \ it is clumcd lust ill thit 

ill Ixhivionr is motiv ited md ih it the urn 01 ninction ot evc.r\ 
instinct, defence action, >r h ibit is to reduce 01 aiminitt stimulition 
01 cxcitition within the nervous s\stem It is not caw to stitc when 
tins ucw w is hrst presented Signs of it ippe u in the seventh chapter 
ot I tend s Into pietation of Iheun in 1900, md the ldt l is lull blown 
in hi* Pipn entitled b/sttnc* ana then l ntwttudts in 191*5 1 he ide 1 
ilso ippe us in Woodworth s l)\iannc 1 } \(holog\ ( ie) 1 S) where the 
turn dine w is hrst introduced into tlu gloss ir\ 01 Ancncin ps\cho 
logs The xlc 1 w is hill blown in Disluell s / undamtntah of Objectne 
l\\tholog\ (1928) 

A. 1 tin ugh I icud (nT^) believed th it the sourec ot motiv it ion lav 
outside th^ domain ot psv hologv in phvsioligv ArnuiL m psvcho 
logists, untroubled bv such limits to their dom un, hive goic on to 
ltiswei the fust question concerting whit motivitc* organisms to 
become ict vt bv siting th it this ik driven Oigmisms hive been 
conceived to be driven, hrst b\ those skilled prim iv inner stimuli 
which wise fiom homocosi itic imbalmcts or needs With no shunt 
whitsexver, psychologists hive long cited th' evidence fiom the work 
c f such ph\ siologists is Cl tude Hern ird (1859) md his successors, md 
cspccullv ot W altei B Cmnon (1915), md ilso of the psschologist 
Curt Richter (1927) to document this answer organisms arc driven, 
second, bv vinous forms of intense and pnntul extern d stimulation 
It h is been issumtd th it these two forms of stimul ition arouse an inner 
stitc of excitement which has usuallv been c tiled duve 

It is also aisumed, as the proposition that ‘all belnviour is motivated’ 
implies, th it the organism would be inactive unless driven by cithci 
inner or outer stimuli I reud (1915) has been highl \ explicit about this 
assumption, and the assumption lies implicitly behind the notion of 
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conditioned or learned drive m behaviour theory and behind the 
traumatic notion of: anxiety in psychoanalysis It is obvious, of course, 
th it animals md people an sometimes active when it is hard to see 
how cither homo^ostatic dn\c or painful external stimulation could be 
operative It is then issumcd that some of the weak, innocuous stimuli 
present must h ivc been issoented in the past with either painful stimuli 
or hcmicxcjstaf it ncccU In such a way the we ik stimuli which are present 
must have icmurcd the capacity to arouse the drive, often now called 
anxietv bv psvchologisls is well as psvchoanal\sts, and it is such 
Kcjmred or coneliliontd drive that is conceived to activate the organism 
Such conditioned drive 01 anwtv his been well demonstrated in 
the liboritoiv Before World W u II, Miller (1941, 1948) it ^ ilc 
show id tint r its which hid been icpcatcdlv shocked in a white box 
would, when ht< 1 icturneel to the while box, make an effort to es ape 
Moieovci, in the course of these eflorts, thev could be got to h irn 
new si ills Mich as th it ot turning 1 wheel to open a dooi Rats whkh 
h id not been shocked in the white lx>\ made no such cflorts to esc ipe 
In mother demolish itnm Solor ion md Wvnne (19^) hive shown 
th it clogs winch hive experienced 1 tone 01 a buz/ci pined a few 
turns with 1 sublet mising shock will inn a wav from tint t me or 
bu//cj foi luinduds of trnls, with the wci igc icielion tune oW>tirtin > 
eontinumg to dccrc isc tl roujh 600 such trills In m\ own work 
(Hunt, 1941) r its feel lriegululv in inf mev ite more thin their Utter 
mite e intiols md sometimes (Hunt 1947) henrded food in adulthood 
iftcr 1 pc nod without food Here, is 1 conceive d it, the cues ot hunger 
wue conditioned to intense hungci excitement during the innntih 
exfKium In duithood the conditioned hunger dnve ficihtitcd the 
1 ih of e itiug md sometimes, ho u ding 
Smh work his demon xti Ued tint tins notion of conditioned drive 
01 uixutv, which goes luck tc the woik o 1 bcchtcrcv (1915) ard 
W it son mel Rivnot (i^o), has 1 solid bisis in icilitv Rut in whit 
h is been the donnn ml tlieoiv ot motivation, as epitomised by Freud s 
(iqaft) liter tt mm die thcorv of mxicty* md b\ the Hull (194?) and 
Doll ud Miller tlieoiv ot aec|Uirtd drives (Miller and Dollard, 1941: 
Doll ud md Millet, 1950), conditioning is concaved to be the onlv w iv 
m which m org .nism e m become fear tul of innocuous stimuli 

Habit 

Habit his been the mswtr to the second question concerned with why 
m anitml or pcison acts one wav rrther thin anothei The organism 
is controlled hv the habits which have served to 1 educe drive in the past 
when th it cirganism w is m the presence of the inner and outer drive 
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stimuli, and the cue stimuli impinging upon him at anv given moment 
now Under the term habits I am including psv choanal v tic modes, 
which have supposedly been fixated during mfanev in the course ot 
cither too much gratification 01 too much frustration, and I am includ 
ing also tgo-defeni c c , or anxictv equivalents, and cathexcs, as well as the 
instrument il responses and tiaits mmmonh investigated in psveho- 
logical 1 ibora touts 

Ch mging behaviour his been tone* i\cd to he a m itur of motivating 
the oiganism with cither punishment or homocostitie need to make the 
sued behaviour which e m tin n be u intoned bv air mging for it to 
udiev the dme Housed In the punishment 01 the need Although 
the conditions md a>n«.cptu>ns of psvehothe npv in the clime chltcr 
onsidei ibl\ fiom the eonchtim s md ton e pi ions ot the lxhavioui 
Uieoust mu stig iting le irrun^ in libotitciv ammils, in eiMicr case 
it is cOiienv d tint niotiv 1I1011 *s \ necessitv, md m itivifion me ms 
ilim^ug the emotion il 01 iln\c conditions wluel ire e]tnte extimsic 
> .ihei tin jiotiunxntii behiviour 01 the cognitive mfonmlioinl 
pp.Cv.swstonecirKd 

1 his d nun r»t Him \ Ins ben 1 eonuptutl edifice of luge dimen 
1 »n> nd of consult 1 ihlc ekti.l If Sh piovid d 1 pi msible uco'ivil of 
l«iii p son lilt \ cic \t lopinc it md oeiil motives I he 1 speinnc ntal 
f as ot j omoeost isi md ot .ondilioiiMi dim md fe ir tn sound 
\ s id dess, it Ins bee >m< 11101 mil men evident in the past ten 
uiJh t s nu ot the h isk issumptioi s ot this donnn ml theoieficil 
hem md >n of the e plmitoix * Miip J it ions eontiadnt tuts 
md i'll 1 1 mt 1 pi 1 1 iliofi 


I'MHiimiio s 
Is i/ll bduii mn moti luted } 

I iu tmt ol Hu issumptions t > he 1 lied into ,1'shon is tlu one that 
at l f ui )\i / * initiated nd Hnl >u mi w ft » h< uattnt itblf*\ 
timitaUn In homocosniu nml 01 p udu sunn I ition 01 conditional 
stimuli lc r these A I ugc \ uicl\ oi ol> i\ ition 4 »i tf ielut Hus issump- 
uoii md implv sp mtmeous ni >1 u utiv * be idi ha« icviiwcd 

Hie oh civ ltions 01 pi i\ in the. otin H to show tint piavfril activities arc 
most likch tooeem vv he n either \oung iv mills 01 'hildicn uc homoco- 
statieallv satisfied and also lomtoiLibh w 1 m 'I he vciy oicuricnee of 
eithci homocostatic need 01 sliong c \teinil stimul ition stops phiv and 
turns the voting animal or child to activities cdculatcel to relieve such 
stimulation Ikrlvnc (1950, 1955) has shown tint well fed and watered 
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rats will explore areas new to them if given only the opportunity. 
Montgomery (1953) moreover, has shown that hunger and thirst tend 
to limit the exploratory behaviour of rats rather than facilitate it, and 
Montgomerv and Monkman (1955), as well as others, have shown that 
conditioned fear inhibits exploration Harlow, Harlow, and Meyer 
(1950) have demonstrated that well-fed monkeys will learn to un- 
assemble a thiee elevicc [u//lc with no other drive and ‘no other 
reward than the piivilcgt of unassembling it' In another study Harlow 
(1950) found two well fed and well watered monkevs worked re- 
peatedly at unassembling a six device puz/lc t >r ten continuous hours, 
and they wcr< still showing what he chaiaetensed as enthusiasm for 
then work on the tenth hour ot testing From his observations of the 
hum m child, moreover, Pngct (1952) lcmaiks repeitcdly on the en- 
thusiistie and rep' ited perform mcc 01 such emerging skills as the 
iclc is( ol a toy, sitting up, standing, (ti 

Such evidences ot spont intous htlnviour, which is unmotivated m 
the traditional sense, line led to the naming ot such new motives is a 
eimosity dnvc bv lkilvne (195*5), m exploritorv dine b\ Montgomerv 
(1951), md e\tc»oceptivc and emiositv chives bv H irlow (ley^f 1 would 
like to oh|(<t th it much niming such drnes explains nothing It wc 
continue we shill be revisiting Me Doug ih\ ( iqiS) pi Ktiec ot ^s’ulit 
mg 1 sepu ite dmc ioi llniost cveiy vane tv >1 utnitv I ct us stop with 
noting th it such obseivations de> contridict out Assumption th it 
organisms will become mu. m< unless driven bv homoeeistitu netels md 
pamiiil stimuli md give up this me lent (ueek notion th U living 
tnittei is me if subst mce u which motion must he unj irtedhv extnnsic 
tones We cm then embrict the theunodvn iniu conception ot living 
things is open systems ot enugy cvehm^c whuh exhibit ietnil\ in 
tiinsie illy nd tp< 111 wluJi st nuih h ne 1 n odul lUn » et cc t but not an 
nun iting * ike t 

1 his notion ot utivit Ixing intrinsic in living tissue is icceiving 
suppoit horn studies t >r orgm systems as well as studies of mohr o r 
ginisms 1 he I l t» if >1 cximplc, sh >ws th it bi im veils ate con 
tinuously active (Jisjxr, Te)}~, Prosser, 1 In slttp the slow wav.. s 
ot lug* amplitude ue nken te> impiv thit luge numbers of etlis are 
liring svnehronouslv, and the effect of w iking and stimulation md 
evening the hiam stem retuuln foim ition is to asvm hromse this filing 
which sheiws in t tpid w ncs >i low m ignitude 'Lindslev, 1957) 

(>rtnit (1055) points out that the spontaneous bring ot retinal cells 
m« icasvs with dark adipt itie>n and thercbv functions to prevent the de 
jflcrentisation ot visual cortex with darkness Iwentv years ago, this 
spontaneous firing was confide red, at woi st, to be due to some failure ot 
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experimental control, 01 at best, noise in the channel of information. 
Recently, the Laccys (1958) have found spontaneous fluctuations of 
sudomotor activity and cardiac activity which the} also see as function- 
ing in the cont r ul of the organism's relations with its envuonment. 
Especially intriguing is their notion that the carotid sinus mechanism 
functions as a feedback loop which pa 1 tic i pates in the directing ot 
attention inward ot outw ud bv inhibiting 01 facilitating receptor 
input But the point ot mentioning these tvidenccs ot spontaneous 
activities ot organ s> stems hue is mciclv to help intet for good the 
notion that activitv of living svstems iccpmts homotostatic need 01 
painful external stimulation md to fostu llic idea that t> live means 
to be active in some dcgice 

Reinforcement 

This ide 1 01 activitv being inttinsu in living 01 g 11 isms his implied 
tions for our conception >1 icinioiument ft nukes it unncctssiry to 
see m activitv is 1 muter of culm reducing or ivoicling stimulation 
which is implied in the assumption th it oig misms become in lctive un 
hss stimulated This is 1 second fund 1111c ntal issumption ot the don 11- 
11 mt thcop which his been sliaied bv psvclio milvsts and bchmour 
theorists dike 

On the ont hind, the it is ^ till 1 pi ct lor drive lediktion It is clear 
that undei condition* ot hornoeost itic need and piinlul stimulation, an J 
pci hips under circumstances when the conditions ol siimul ition aic 
ch lnging with toe gre it rapiditv, both mini ils mel pusons le 11 n tech- 
niques md stiitcgies leading to gratification or irduction in external 
stimulation The evidence th it ltd 1 homelike to loiniul itc the T iw of 
effect is as convincing as ever Moreover, in issih 1 ition with te dm tions 
ot homocostatie needs, immils mJ me n nnv also It un erthexes 01 
emotion il attachments The f lets jeftiied to ue those highlv iamilnr 
in seeondarv rtinfoi cement (Hull, 194^, Pislov, 1927) 

On the either hand, the tacts implying th it oiganisms show *p>n- 
tancous mol u activity ilso impl\ that when inimals md human 
beings h ive been living under eondi thins ol lovV md unchanging stimu 
lation for a time, mucuses ot stimulation become uin'ovung liutlc 1 has 
shown that rhesus monkevs will learn quite complex discriminations 
with the onlv rewird being a peck through 1 glass window (Butler, 
1953) at things m the next room or a few seconds of auditory 
experience (Butler, 1957) Berlvnc (19^0) his shown thit, the greater 
the variety of stimulation in an ana which rats 11c permitted to cxploie, 
the longer the\ continue their explorations 

Espcciallv important in this connection arc the studies of human 
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behaviour under conditions of minimal variation in stimulation. I refer 
to the studies of perceptual isolation by Hexton, Heron, and Scott (1954) 
at McGill and also the work of Lilly (1956). At McGill, college students 
were paid 20 dollars a day to do nothing. They lay for twenty-four 
hours a day on a comfortable bed. The temperature was optimal and 
constant. lives, cars, and hands were shielded to minimise stimulus 
variation. Few subjects could endure more than two or three days of 
such conditions. They developed a desire for variation which was 
almost overwhelming. 

While interpreting such facts in terms of a multiple set of drives for 
curiosity, exploration, or stimulation will get us only to a rcdescription 
of them, H ebb’s (1955) notion of an optimal level of activation — and, l 
would like to add, stimulus variation below which increases are rein- 
forcing and above which decreases arc reinforcing — is an integrative 
conception of fair magnitude. Moreover, the drive-reduction principle 
of reinforcement max be seen to be but half of this more genual 
curvilinear principle. 

Hut this is probably not the whole storv. It looks as if there were, 
natively, both positive* and negative forms of exciting stimulation. 
Shcllicld, Roby, and Campbell (19=54) have argued that the reinforcing 
effect ol caring is not a matter of rcduitinn oi the hunger drtvc but 
rather a matter of the positive value of tin* consutnmaturv act of eating. 
Moreover, Shelheld, WuliT, and Hacker (1051) have shown that mah: 
rats will learn mazes to get to -females in heat (v«*n when lh<v are 
allowed only intromission but not allowed to continue coitus in the 
point of dim -reducing ejaculation. From the fact that Davis and 
Huchwald (19=57) :lt Indiana have shown that showing pictures of nude 
women to college males increases excitement as shown bv increased 
fulmar condiktana* and the ariest of KKG-alpha, it is clear that such 
stimulation is exciting rather than excitement-reducing. Young (105=5) 
has long emphasised the importance ot the hedonic qualitv of ex- 
perience for reinforcement, and he has shown that speed of running in 
rat subjects increases with the concentration of sucrose in the incentive 
drink. 

The suggestion that the two forms of excitation, one positive and 
one negative, are built into organisms comes also from the work of 
Olds and Milner (1954). Electrical stimulation of the septal area is 
positively reinforcing, but electrical stimulation of the b r ain-stem 
reticular formation is negatively reinforcing. Perhaps, it is not without 
significance that the septal area is part of the old olfactory brain 
which has been considered to have an especially important part in the 
mediation of sexual and consummatory behaviour in mammals. At any 
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late, it looks as though certain t\pe a s of stimulation mas be positively 
it intoning csen though thts lx inttnst and exciting This mas mean 
that the cuisilmcai principle* mas lx limited in its domain to strong 
stimulation sia the cMcroecptors when homocostatic needs au mini- 
mised 

The suggestion of mn it< pisiti\< anti ntgatise « \tc teict plive stimu- 
lation conus secondly h«»in reunt work In Ilailow (u^S) It his been 
custom \r\ to s< t an int int s e idlers u ]< ve toi its mother elcstlopmg 
is seeondais re uiioictnu nt 1 ug< !\ out ot its tc tding c\pt luntts Freud 
(r<|osj\ ot course, contended th 1 the pit i,me horn stnnul iiion of the 
or il eiogenous /one tuinidicd the cxpcikntiu b isis for both pie istin 
*uilirg melinite mil ittnhmmt, 1 ( onte ntion whuh eontiadn ted his 
most definitive lo mill itn nsot dm* thcois (\ rend, The t ut th it 

" iiit int must suck foi its nomishment u ending to hbulo theoiv 
(1 rtud, igo=;, p s^7), tuck Is gun intced Jihovuv of tlu pie isuies ot 
(i rl s'unul it*» m Bel i\ioui tlumuts ^ i \ c smi boh sue ling md love 
motl'i 1 is toons ot se coni u mid mem nt denying fiom the l.u t 
Hi .1 tlu «hJd s'ti lies its hiniger bs m« ins ol <-»ul ing die mothei’s 
nr ists(Musscn md(ong«.t • r/> }Y 1 il ) 1 1 nl >w however, 

1 is 1 units eoiipucel th' el<gnt ur lttuhnuit ol 'nung monkess to 
1 wuc Pi' tlu 1 suirogit on wliuli they nmod it 1 bottle witli dtach 
l L it l<» i p vldecl uid doth eou» (I motliu sunogite m which the y 
1 eeiyeel 1 itluiig but th< feel of soitn ss In terms ot the imoimt of 
lime spent on t ich ot the two niothc t sonoj iks, the monkeys showeel 
m e tli in t< n tutus tlu itl lchnicnt to the s<>!tpidd<d Miinvite as to 
Mu y\ 1 1 ‘iingrte \\ he n v irious *e u < \ ol me stimuli w< » t presented 
m t \ b ib\ nonk'\s in the it 1 ipc a w n to du pidded and <loth- 
1 1 d sm log lie that the lughten el int ir t mold e ' tmiuel, not to the 
vi< sm tog ite on which it h ic! Iv e n nurse d 1 1 irlow u gues from these 
hndiog tint Jt is the vnsoiv epnlily ol softness wind' gists the ttin- 
hiuemeii* Up* stueiy suggi *as, moieovt r tint it is imp 1 1 ml m m\c sti 
g ite du eipicity toi vaiious 1 rmls of >tinmh f <>1 positive me! neg itive 
umtouement ri the nr> voting Pratt (ius)l iHts * monogi iph by 
C ane >trim (kji 0 on tlu sensor' life of flit newborn for an observation 
f 1 1 »t cr it un stimuli tie issonaicd with elf tic isc s «n th 1 r'f of the hcait 
1 ite, and arc tbentorc picas int, whde othus ut issonited with in 
ere ises in heart rate md au unpit isant 1 In vuw of the finding by 

\n team matron 01 Cme stnni s monograph 'hou s tint Prut was 
mntaien in staring that < anestnni remarltd upon de reics in heart rate 
being associated with pleasure, but some* ot hi** published \ vmograph records 
do indicate decreases in hcirt rah It mav wc 1 ! ne that heart rate tould serve 
as an indicator ot the emotional value of vanou 4 sensory inputs and these 
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Davis and Buchwald (1957) t ^ iat $e ein g a picture of a nude female 
results in reduction ot the heart rate of male college students, it is 
possible that this physiologic d indicator may provide a technique foi 
determining the direction ot the reinforcing effect of stimuli m the 
newborn At any rite, whit is suggested is that McDougiH’s (1915) 
old notion ot n irmly positive and negative vilues for receptors inputs 
be re ex nnined 

Comiit oned fear and anxiety 

I he third lssuinption th it 1 wish to examine m the light of cmpnical 
evidence is the notion th it ft 11 md mxietv ue aluj\\ meuleitcd is a 
lonstcjiiuiit fit ti uimitic experiences of helplessness in the flee ot 
homotost llie med or punful extern il stimul ition Note that I un not 
denying thit such conditioned ft us do exist, 1 im onl questioning 
the word always ire always meuleitcd as a tonsec]uence ol 

tr uimitie experience s 

The fust u lev ml studies go w i\ hiu to the 1920s Hirold mdMiiy 
Covci Jones (19 Utcmptcd lo te*t the clums ot \\ itson (192S) ind 
Watson md Rnynor (1920) concerning conditioned h irs J h< v ex 
posed then subjects ot v uinus igts imging tiom tub infancy to 
iduit, to 1 luge but sluggish mel hirmbss bullsnikc I ear ot the 
stukc w is exceedingly common imong uhilts, ttenigers, md liiency 
age children but it w is ibsent ir children below three years of igc It 

began to ippe 11 imong childitn older thin three md w is typicd of 

children sis nd «ilde 1 1 oni the t ict tint the ten ippe ned it a 

younger 1 g< in those (f higher intelligence thin those ot iowu in 

ttlligencc, the fonese 1 gut cl tint ten of snikes is 1 lesponse which 
comes uit >m«tu illy into dk developing chdd s » put me through 
m ilut ition I Ins reinuns is m iltunitni hypothesis to thit of eon 
dition d h u 

A study by I r uucs Holmes (19-55) vvhich is sc Mom uted, wills both 
of these inhipret Hums into question Holmes complied the leu ful 
ness ot the children ot lower cl iss bickground who were attending 1 
dn nursery with the feirtulntss it children ot upper class hick 
ground who wuc itu tiding 1 pnv it< nursery school She got her tear 
scores by indie iting thit the child could get some ittractive toys with 
which to pliy by gong into the dirk room ldjuxnt to the examining 
room, or b\ taking them ofl 1 ehur situated beside that of a strange 

might be tested tor their reintorcement \ alues I am indebted to Dr William 
trerler tor reading this monogr iph can fully to check mv own impression of 
Cane trim s texr 
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woman dressed in a large floppy black hat and a long grcv coat, or by 
climbing along a plank some three feet off the floor If the child 
started immediateU for the toys, he got a score of one tor that item If 
he hesitated but ultimatclv went ahe id on his own, he got 1 scoie of 
two If he would go onls it accompanied bv the cximiner, the score 
was thiee If he refused to go it all, the scoie was four Thtie were 
seven such situations The results show th it the ie ir sloics ot the 
lowei dass thildicn iveiagtd onh d* ut lull the si/t of those tor the 
upper class children, and the te ir scoies for bos weic lowei thin 
those for girls ^et it would be the lowei hss children who hid c\ 
pencnccd the moil homoeost itic need md puntulh rough treatment 
than the uppci ehss childien, md the boss hid prohibh (\ptii<nced 
mou painful expenences thin the little Mils 1 h it intelligence is not 
the f ictor is shown b\ the tut th it tlu it 11 stores showed i condition 
of only about +0 2 with mintil ije md tlu differences wen still 
signihe int when intellig net w is p ir ti tiled 01 t Something besides 
either conditioned feu or the eorrtlition between f< 1 md intelligence 
is rt quirt d to m ff e thtse tesults coinpie be nsibk 

Reeenth, evidence t\en n»o*c eonti idle to? s to the nitron ol con 
ditioncd tens Ins been coming Ik in fh< wo»k oi Sts mom Lt\mt 
Levine, Chev ihti, md Korthin (1 >5')) hive t unpired the idult be 
hiviour of rits shocked ind i its petttcl dills fiom birth to then 
twentieth div with the aehilt behmour or i its left eontinciuiisls in then 
nest with their motheis W hen lie stutcci this woil I e\mc expected to 
find that the shocked inmnlswouM show tr 111m itu tie els of then shock 
experiences in heightened emotion ill t\ ind dmngcd cipiutx to Icon 
idiptive responses On the ontr*r , the shotted mimils, ilong with 
the handled mimils g lined weight t istu thin those Vft in the nest 
(Levine, 1957 a md 1958, Ievme tt a } , 1056) lesion Lmdholm, 
working with the writer, his *c peitcd md coufirnjcd this finding 
Moitoser, Levines shocked ind hindled mini us both showed less 
emotion ilits th m those left vontinuousis in tlie nest with then mothers, 

1 e , less emotion iht> in the sense th it thc\ deice lted md urinated less 
frequenth when pi iced in a strmge situation 1 in ills, the shocked 
and handled ammils, which hist ippe ued dike in ill of these ex 
periments, learned in uoidanec response mote r ipidls md drink more 
leadilv after eighttcn hours without WMtcr th in did the r its left m the 
nest with their mothti 

Clearly these icsults on both human children jnd nts imply that 
tear and anxiets must sometimes hive some other basis than that 
of being associated with painful stimulation As many of vou know, 
Hebb (1946, 3949) has formulated a radically different explanation 
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of fcai which may be termed either an incongruity or a dissonance 
theor\ 

The facts which suggested Ilcbb’s conception came largely fiom 
observing chimpan/ces being raised under controlled conditions at the 
Ycikes Laboratorv I cir, defined is withdi iwal behaviour in response 
to the appearance some object, does not ippear in young dump in 
zees until the \ ire ippioxim itch four months old Then, the objects 
feared arc f muuai objects in unfamili ir guise 1 ear ot stiangus is an 
example Ibis tppe irs spontancouslv ro the first stianger seen, so it 
einnot be bised on issoualing sir ing'rs with punful stimul ition 1 e ir 
of str mgers clots not ippe u in chimp m/us — oi in children, I nugit 
ukl— who hive ilwivs been exposed to <t luge nunibci (it pus >ns 
While the ivoidincc response is mile mud, the fimilur cxneet d 
ispects of objects must Iv Icirn'd The voting mini ll mint hive 
cstiblishcd as residues ot lus cxpciumc coilicil tiling pittcrns (oi 
cognitive i tiuctun c which* vtr term soil hie) liom which new 
leceptor inputs i in be incongruous (onsuki the finds tl objiUs 
Kgululv feueel I he x tic, loi insime, the < mull i kcrpci <r e\ 
pc i micntu m sti mu t loti t s, the upturn nte in i II li >\vicn m 1 
i plistcr cist ol i Jumpm/ec h< id (w\ leh luls, ot uuim die 
(imilnrly ittiched boclv > m ill ic stlic use cl dump in 'it in i*t (ti rn 
which the i mull u piUunsot motion n< ihscnO On the otiiu h nd 
objects which hive neve i uitueel into the \ >ung dump inn < s lift mu 
be sti mge without tvol mg \\i*l <li iw A In other words, the te ued ob 
ject is one which tscik iccept<»is in > i i lu« n which is nice n^r oils 
with the emtt »I, sequent! d \ ' tte n ol lie in ll bring which lus lcuud 
is insulin ol the dump ui/ ee oi hum in int mt s pist expc ne > ce Inti! 
the unti il | itt rn lus been 1* it nr cl liicongtuous stimul ition is lin 
possible 

Such i ii inception c m wdi ue >unt tor Holmes findings th it le wu 
d iss children ue less le ntui rh in limhu d iss dnhhe n nd tint boss 
ut less te ntui tin i guls even the ugh both iowc d iss children md 
boss ot nuisuv sdiool m lie like lv t>h ve hid the widu expunnee 
with the s>it' of situ itions usul h\ IJ >lmes to evoke te u It nnv Weil 
lx th it h mg sho k d md hindlcd pi oxides i \ uutv ot exp nence 
which Icives the lit pups which h vc been subjected to it less dis 
tuihed b\ Midi tlings is open fields ind eighteen hours without 
wattr, but these ctfuts nnv ultimituv be found to be l m ittu of still 
another nuch itiism It is too nil Iomv 

Taking seuouslv this miongiuitv disstn imc conception ot the 
genesis of fc ir le ids to interesting reinterpret itions of a gre it m nv ot 
the motivational phenomem of child development Consider the< 
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few. In considering separation anxiety, the incongruity principle makes 
it necessary to puzzle about how the absence of mother could be the 
conditional stimulus ior the traumatising and helpless disticss that has 
been supposed to ha\e occurred in he 1 absence In considering feu of 
the daik, it also becomes unnecessarv to puzzle about how die absence 
ot light stimulation could so widely have bun associated with painful 
stimulation Multiple mothering need not hi seen as a ti mmatising 
experience in the light of this conception, but rather a> an uinoculation 
against social shvness and icai The timulitv ot the ouipioUclcd child 
and the social shvness of the nual mount un people get in explanation 
which has been difficult in turns 01 the tluor\ of conditioned it 11 

MOir TloN IN 11KMSOI III) INC o\C Rl t IV I ISSO \ \NU PkINCim 

11 ns introduction <if f he lmongiuitv disson mcc piuuiplc concludes 
the three icinlti pre tations 1 wish to present tod i\, but I do wish to call 
\oip alt* ntion to the peiv isixe ehaiactei ol this lmongiuitv disson in* * 
principle It jppcais to have trie u explan ition power winch figure's, in 
one guise o» u nthe 1, in sixciil “xstumtk theoius be sale « th.it oi 
I Lbb, all ol which h i\e been eh u icfuiscd is non c!\n imu 

I lebh’s (1949) thcoiismg is plnsiohigieai t 1< 1st in 1 vubil sense, 
in that he contuses the icsidues ot past inputs to be stole *1 in sum 
mtonuiPous, icvethci iting cut hill 1 mints winch Ik turns all 
u\s(»thcs These cell assemblies uc the nun ll in ilog ie »t concepts, 
and the' get sequcntiallv inUgiated into wlut he e ills juunc sequences 
I In seejnential org mi sat ion in time [>1 ivnlts for the subjective 
phe mine non o{ expectation When maikcdlx incongruous receptor in 
puts disiupi tins sequential oigmisiti in, l chuioui is 1 hanged and the 
{•toe ess ii telt is unpkasmt emotion Slight dealt s >1 lneongiuity, 
whuh tin re iclilx be jic>mm>dittd 1 ncl intu* st ind miv pi ovule 
attiactixc problems, but the larger or s an rcjxJImg me* pel haps 
even dev nt iting 

Piaget (1952, 1954) utilises xtrN the s line incongruity notion 

to account for the development of intelligence md concepts in human 
children In his svstem, the child comes at birth with certain semsory- 
motor coordinations which he terms schemata Van ition in stimulus 
situations c ills ioi idiptivc* accommodations or changes in these 
schemata, which changes aic assimilated 01 stoicd as csidues. Piaget 
also finds limited incongruities between central schemata and receptor 
inputs to be intei csting and fjulitative of growth, but incongi uities 
which extend bevond the child’s capacity tor accommodation instigate 
withdrawal or fcai and even tenor In Piagets ihcoiy the child’s 
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gestalt-like conceptions of reality (space, time, and number) are 
schemata which develop through a continuous process of accommoda- 
tions and assimilations and become fixed or static only when the child’s 
schemata come to correspond so well with reality that no further 
accommodations are required. Here agreement among people is dic- 
tated by reality. 

Helson (1947, 1948) has called the residues of immediate past ex- 
perience in the tvpical psychophysical experiment an adaptation level. 
Both he and McClelland (1953) ^ ave seen affective arousal to be a 
matter of the size of the discrepancy between receptor inputs and the 
adaptation level. Small discrepancies may be attractively pleasant, 
large ones repel lingly unpleasant. As an example, some of you will 
readily recall having experienced the affective startle that comes when 
you have been set to pick up what you thought was a full pail, only to 
find it emptv. 

Fcstingcr (1957) has recently written a hook entitled A Theory of 
Cognitive Dissonance in which he shows that a discrepancy between 
belief about a situation and perception of that situation acts like a drive. 
The subject acts ro reduce the dissonance by either withdrawing from 
die incredible situation or by changing his beliefs, and, not incident- 
ally, he finds the dissonance highly unpleasant. 

Rogers (1951) has described the basis for anxiety as discrepancy 
between the ‘phenomenological field’ and the perceived reality as re- 
presented by his two circles. Roger's phenomenological field, however, 
is not the percept uallv-given phenomenal field of such German pheno- 
menologists as Delthci and Husserl. It is rather the inferred storehouse of 
past experience and represented in the present by expectations, aspir- 
ations, sclf-conccpt, and the like. Thus, his conceptual scheme appears 
to fall within the domain of the incongruity-dissonance principle. 

Kelly’s (195*;) Psychology of Personal Constructs also makes central 
use of this principle. The term persona I constructs refers to the ways 
in which individuals construe and anticipate events. These each person 
derives from the way in which he has experienced such events in the 
past. When a person's constructions fail to predict events, this is dis- 
turbing, even anxiety-producing, and it motivates some kind of change, 
but the change may take place in defences against such change of con- 
structs or in avoiding such events, or in the constructs themselves. 

Perhaps, it is worth noting in closing that this incongruity-dis- 
sonance principle makes both motivation and reinforcement intrinsic to 
the organism’s relations with its environment, intrinsic, if you will, to 
the organism’s information-processing. It is as if the organism operated 
like an error-actuated, feedback system where the error is derived from 
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discrepancy between receptor inputs of the piescnt and the residues of 
past experience which serve as the basis for anticipating the futuic 
The dominant view of the past halt century has seen both motivation 
md remtorcemeut as extrinsic to the inform ition pi ou. sung This has 
put a tremendous burden of rc sponsibilirv tor the man igt mint of 
illcctivc motivation on parents, tcaeheis, and all those in positions of 
luthontv and control Visions of mm completely controlled as e\em- 
plificd bv Cicorge Orwell s 1984 , m eoneeiviblt onlv b\ assuming 
th it the extrinsic motivating forces ol home* o>t itu need and punfal 
stimul llion ait completely dominant In 'his light the tenor of the 
lnh\ chimp at seeing his keeper in a II dlouccn m isl ind the nutation 
or the hJiever when his beliefs uc dis onhimetl 11 c perhaps symbols 
<t h me Th(\ mis justify Abiihim I imoln s util known dictum 
tbit ‘soil cm fool souk ol the people )U the time ind ill the people 
s mu of the time, hut >011 cannot fool ill the pc oplt 11 the time’ 

f ln return to the c irto i ot the hd uho w is impiopub molmtfd 
IVhips, the tisk ot d'ye loping proper motiv ition is best seen it h ist 
m nutshell form is limiting the m inipi htic 11 of \tnnsic tutors to 
tmt minimum of keeping hotnotost tti< need ind exteiou ptnc dnvc 
i >w 11 t now ot 1 uihtiting bisic inform ition processing to miximist 
cun lie mticip 1 lion of ic tlilv 
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J McV. Hunt Using intrinsic motivation 

to teach young children'" 


Itichingi impjii ni hunt is f* n best d >nc n t b\ thf feb e fToit of 
^ \ing \oung children into ru iM n nid u tiusni blit b pulling them 
’ong b me ns of pupil itu ns in the 'mnonnunt 
Pu ling childnn Jontr b\ meins of Pc pic pm cl cnxnonmcnt is 
Hi r d 1 irgclv on whit ] like to c ill ‘intrinsic molix itinn 1 his is i form 
of moUv ition which is quite *ndi pendent <f p in rvoidmcc, horrno 
st itic needs ind sc\ It is 1 foim ot motn ition which is inh unt in tnc 
orginism s miorm ition processing ind Ktion 

Thu form of motn ition ippc us to hive its utgins in whit the 
Rus nns c ill the ‘ouenting response’ This is tint icsponst of itlend 
mg ind 11 otis tl which is c v t 1 n 1 ching in the tnn it ter of in) 
pirticul ir kind ot input 

As the xtr\ \oung child te pc mdlv ncounters in\ pittern of 

input he lequires recognitnr fimiln »tv Hus ieeo move f lmilnnts 
ippc irs to hnc emotion il signilicncc T irK ip life it ippc us to be 
one of the fust b isc > fi>i mention il selection indpiobiMs If 1 c motion il 
itt ichmcnt 

Recognition i&impoitmt in providing tlu md vidun with 1 stindird 
fiom which some new input c n be ne^el It ilso ippe us to po side the 
mdinduil with 1 position 01 sccurit\ vuich fits lum to le irn W h< n 
one is ce>inpletel\ suriounded b\ the str mge ind complex, it is as 
difficult to learn is wl en one is complete i\ suiiounded In the honngU 
famili ir 

In the hurmn infant, the Utriction of things ne wlv recognised is 

* Reprinted from Fducattonul Tc<hnoio y 11 if) 1 7S ’to 
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probably in part responsible for what has been called pseudo-imitation: 
the tendency to imitate familiar vocalisations and activities. You can 
demonstrate this for yourself. Get a youngster who is about three and 
a half or four months old, and hold him as you talk to him. Sa> : ‘You’ie 
a fine little babv, a verv fine little baby/ in typical adult fashion. Then, 
find out from his mother the kinds of noises he has been making. 
Practice making these sounds until she agrees that thev sound like the 
infant’s. Then, look back at tbe infant and make these sounds that re- 
sotMic \vvs own* 1 CWj-oyj ow-eiw evw cyw.’ ^sote Yiow his pupils widen, 
how h\s cy \ open, how his mouth £pes\ and omaimes, \ou can get 
the child going, l ()w nw ow ow’ luck to >ou. You get conversation 
You i*ct a iclationship, li you will It is conversation without either 
scnuntics 01 s\nta\, hut it is conversation, ne\( ttlulcsx 

In sonvuhit older children, one can demonstrate the nc\t stage of 
itit s insit motivation 1 hts is maikcd hv intcicst in what is novel anu of 
uk reaving complexity. Tlu ‘Owowowow' loutuu his become bor 
nig It will not cliut llu pupils’ widening, the eves' widening, thr 
w sponsc , hut if ion 1 now tin child, vou can moditv th( sounds lu 
makes, md grt the iniititiou buk on the biso oh i novel v trillion 
Smh a shift in interest hom tlu f mull n to the* somewhat lus fainili ti, 
and from tin it to the inueh It's f muliu, is piob«l>]\ i veedingb nn 
poilant in tin piouss ol learning hmgmgi. It is tins interest in the 
novel wluth presunuihh tntk's tlu eluhl lo begin to inutile patterns 
of sp< e ch which do not ill e adv hi long in lus re pe rtom* 

llu phenomenon <>f hihiluation plus »n import mt ioh m the 
ekvclopm nt of tlv in»Mot in tlv no\d u d moo compkx. One can 
observe this vt\ e illy in t ht de\elopniint ot m infant, uru e m see it 
.ill the w u through ht t 'Thu intrust in the novel, the ntv\ md the 
more complex is kJIv i kind of 'oiolltrv of flu h »bitu iti >n pioeess 
Rc pe iU el < neountc ts with patterns 1c ul fust to tc cognition and then to 
boudoin Once this lus oecin ie el .t i< the nc \v th it bee omes intei e sting 
but the mi mtsMinu tow aid whit is new dunces as lu viuounkis 
an incu isingli wid Viiutv of eiuumst uu v s tkc|iuntl\ enough to 
mike them lumrnjtinh i.milui. One the inf mt has It unul to 
te cognise a v uietv *»* things, hi almost looks .s it he u-rnu to i Lain 
ing set I» is as it (and I sav ‘as it with emphasis') he were saving to 
lumselt that, ‘Things ought to be lecognis ible.' In this imv stance, 
when he is ptesented with sonu thing novel, southing still inrccog 
nisable, be faces a tisk, ihe t isk oi it cognition \t the taihtt spinet, 
looking rime piobabK upicscnud the hedonic value of the object. 
Now, looking time is not mciclv i mattci of the hedonic value of the 
thing looked ut, h cause lu lias the task of making it recognisable Om 
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ran see this in adult behaviour I have a cubistic painting of a falconer 
in my stud). When my mothu visited, she jemonsti ated, ‘Joseph, how 
can >ou hive an awful pictuic like th it up the it ’ But in the meantime, 
she w is looking at th it picture — all the tune And she looked at it for 15 
01 20 minutes at 1 stictch I no longu look at it \ci v long It’s old stuff 
But it w is is if she weie tr\ing to make this cubistic broken pattern into 
some continuous, more fimilin pittcin It is thus thit, 1 irgue, for in- 
flicts who have reiehcd the stage ol intciest in no\elt\, looking has 
become a task It is no longer tied up with hedonic v iluc, puic and 
simple. At the same time, once an inf inr begins to show intense interest 
m the novel, he also begins to show in interest m piogiessi\c com 
plc\it\ One might even s i\ th u the Jiild ^cfs ‘hooked on ;nc /casing 
uimplt \it\ 

in oui Lultuie, wt ut ill, to some degitt hooked on complexity ll 
we ue lue m our enu unteis w ith mionn ition md with opportunities 
*01 it tion Apuiblc fused in n cxfxnmuit <n 1 it tn Dc mix 1, I itl 
\ V t idist \t tin l m\( k sit v t f Mi 1 1^ n 1 he \ pi 1 1 n> ini > 1 1 g tic 
a lit 1111/c in nged wuh 1 dooi h tw tn th t\u ti enl 11 eonipul 

rents Flu w ill ut one urtl( w s f uni d hd di ot! t r w »s p unted 

Wi'h lit u/oni il hi iJ nd white stnjx s I lit mini U wc»e put into the 
in 1 t f >1 in hou I he c\p unicnlei snnpl k < ide d, duing the hist 

h ii ot eneount 1 the pu p ition ot tin th it uh 1 it spent m e ich ol 

the two tiitulir eumputments Nc tetrpt v In m idi t > pi edict the 
f 1 in vi huh dir rit w ulcl itmun mo t t 1 tin time dui ng this fir 

toente but dtci the 1 it h ul hec u m the m 1 net imlwisgiuni 

1 1 cK post k it m Hi 1 1 lit 1 in intei % I ol twetitv tc ur h Hits the 
t 1 e \ pudut* tint, it the 1 t dim si tin t mputtmnt when h 
[ uls most ot his tmn, / u til ihui it from t! ft 1 rmpUx to tin 

max < jfhpk 1 one I heist r ts who tn id e h inges wet ill iinon^ those 

wh« p»ef( rtv.d the eornpntnu lit pnnte in t) 1 s did c< U m tlu fust nine, 
ind then the one punted with the hi k ind w 1 itc stripes the steend 
time Of thirteen dnits, twelve were in the ductile n predulcd 1 Jo you 
set the point Lvcn it the Icve 1 of 1 its it one l irt with 1 choice of the 
muic complex two uieumsr mu s the n heie is no elnnge to the 
simpler but if the r t stilts with i piefercne or the less complex ef 

two sets ot cireumsr-inct , lie will eh f ^ in 1 se udi for more tom 

plcxity 1 his mt'iest i r i complc\it> tjpei ite s in the dom un of iction as 
well is in the domain of pueeptun Ih Hstinilion which ehildren 
show as they arc learning such new skills is wilking, climbing, etc, 
appears to be based on this mtei< st m mere isin^ complexity It appeirs 
to rne that this interest in incrcisi ig eoinplexity of iction is the basis 
foi what Robcit White, at Harvard, his called ‘competence motiva- 
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tion\ One finds it at the adult level, also, for note that one finds it 
quite boring to play a favourite game with one less skilled than himself. 

On the other hand, it is also true that it is no fun to be clobbered in 
that favourite game bv someone who is far more skilled than one is. 
There is an optimum of complexity. As one becomes accustomed to a 
new increased level of complexity, there is no novelty in reverting back 
to the less complex. The interest in complexity is unidirectional. It is 
always in the direction of the more complex, and never in the direction 
of the less complex, except perhaps, under conditions of fatigue or 
illness. This is true for any domain, whether it be musical scores, cross- 
word puzzles, motor skills, or competitions. 


COMPLEXITY AND COMPETENCE MODELS 

Very little research has been done on the search for complexity as a 
principle in the process of development. ^ ct, as I see it, this principle is 
the hasis upon which one tan motivate a continuous process of learning. 
In fact, it seems to me to account for what Froebcl called ‘growth 
motivation* and what John Dewey also referred to by this term. The 
complexity of the action and behaviour of another child as the model for 
imitation is an important factor in the child’s interest in dcvrlopirfjr his 
own competence. As an infant arrives at a given stage where he can 
perform a given kind of action, then a somewhat more complex model 
of that action appeals to his interest. But the presentation of the next 
level increased complexity requires a nhr judgement. When the in 
crease is too great, the child's increased interest in the model becomes 
a basis for trustiafion. 

Obviousl\, one cannot always judge whether the model is too com 
plex or not. It is highly important that the child should be free to take 
it or leave it according to his own inclinations. It is only when children 
face disapproval or the loss of love for failing to accept models that arc 
beyond them that difficulty results. When the complex model does 
motivate, when the child is interested, this interest on the child's part is 
the best cue that the model is the right distance from the child’s estab- 
lished competence. 

LEAPN1NG SETS 

That repeated recognition leads to the notion that things should be 
recognisable is, 1 believe, a kind of ‘learning sct\ That repeated success 
in efforts to retain or to regain perceptual contact with interesting 
spectacles results in a kind of alertness is, 1 believe, another example of 
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a ‘learning set*. By ‘alertness* I mean that, even in the first several 
months of infancy, if the environment is properly prepared so that the 
child can regain perceptual contact with the spectacles which interest 
him, it is as if he came to say to himself, ‘If I do something, I can make 
something interesting happen.* One of the first learning sets that was 
ever observed in child development was the behaviour implying the 
notion that ‘things have names’. This is based upon Ann Sullivan’s 
report of Helen Keller at the pump in the incident where she learned 
the difference between water and cup. That was followed by a number 
of other distinctions, then came the behaviour in which Helen would 
touch various objects and put out her hand to have the words spelled 
into her hand. Another such learning set involves the assumption that 
thing* come in groups. It would also appear to me that many of 
Chomsky’s linguistic rules arc derived from encountering the same 
syntactic orders perceptually over and over. Little Darius, the son of an 
American anthropologist and his Iranian wife, at eighteen months sa\s 
to his American grandmother ‘Gama’ with the accent on the first 
syllable, and to his Persian grandmother he says ‘(lama* with the accent 
on the last syllable . He has acquired one of the supcrsegmentjl rules for 
each of the two languages, and he has managed this acquisition in the 
first vear-and a half of his life. 

Man) of the strategies for getting and processing information appear 
to be ‘learning sets’. These include the concrete operational strategies 
of Piaget in which the child is involved chiefly in thinking about what 
he has observed They also involve the formal operational strategics, 
also of Piaget, that develop at about the beginning of adolescence and 
involve the creation of a logical grid, and thinking that directs obser- 
vation and then interprets observation in terms of a formal system of 
logical possibilities. So long as children arc at the level of concrete 
operations, discovery learning appeals to be the method of teaching of 
choice. It does little good simply to lecture to students at this age. Once 
children have acquired formal operations, however, beginning with 
adolescence, it is quite sensible to teach bv talking to them. But one 
can teach very little in this talking fashion until later adolescence, and, 
if a full repertoire of these learning sets and strategics for making sense 
of things have not yet developed earlier, one cannot teach them by 
lecturing, even in adolescence. 


THE PROBLEM OF TUF. ‘M^TC.H ’ 

What I like to call ‘the Problem of the Match* is highly important in 
the strategy of teaching. This problem of the match wc have already 
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encountered in the matter of getting a model for imitation which is not 
less complex than the level of competence that the child has already 
achieved, yet is not so complex as to be frustrating. Frustration and 
disconfirmation have always been major ways of inducing learning. 
They illustrate a principle of importance in this matter which I call the 
problem of the match. In educational circles, the match has been re- 
cognised by what has been termed ‘readiness’. And ‘readiness’ has 
t\ pically been conceived to be a preparation for learning that comes via 
that process of maturation controlled entirely by heredity. It is thus, that 
at six years of age, all children are presumed to H ready for school and 
ready to learn to read. The school itself commonly constitutes a fairly 
fixed set of environmental circumstances. All of the children in a given 
city are presumed to have approximately the same set of readiness, re 
gardlcss of which side of the tracks they come from. It is clear, how- 
ever, from comparisons of the linguistic and cognitive skills of childicn 
from the slums with the measures of linguistic and cognitive skills in 
children front the suburbs, that they differ markedly. Once this differ- 
ence was attributed to differences in fivd intelligence. The children of 
the slums were simph stupid and poorh motivated, and this was con 
sidcrd to be the nature of the little brutes. Our tests of intelligence t'nd 
to bear this out, and win n the children from the dums did less wrtl in a 
standard school environment than the childicn horn the suburbs, iliev 
weir still doing as will as could be expected from the tests. From the 
standpoint of intc ractionism, underhing the kind of points 1 have been 
making, such .in interpretation of class dilTurriLC is no longer sensible. 
Readiness for anv given kind of teaching or encounter with ciicum 
stances is not a m.ittei of fixed inlelligt nee, it is a matter of the linguistic 
and cognitive skills which have been developed in the course of the 
child’s life historv. From the standpoint of this ‘match’ the task ot the 
teacher is to find the kind of circumstances, or the mode ol approach, 
which will interest the i hild and induce learning. 

It is no casv matter to do this, for the diagnostic instruments that we 
have are not geared to a natural science ot intellectual, linguistic and 
motivational development. Mental ages are somewhat helpful, blit not 
very. We are. at present, vcr\ weak in techniques of assessment. Wc 
need techniques or tests which define abilities, techniques that T some- 
times like to call ‘transitive tests’, tests designed to tell us what learning 
sets and skills a chile! already has established and what kinds of things 
to confront him with to induce learning. Wc have very few tests that 
tell us how to prepare the circumstances to foster learning. At the 
present state of our knowledge, I believe that the best cues wc have 
come in those behavioural indications of interest and surprise. When a 
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child shows the behavioural signs of interest, we can feel confident of 
being on the right track. 

1 believe it is safer to arrange the circumstances in such a fashion that 
the child can take them or leave them as his indications dictate. 1 am 
not sure of this in the case of culturally deprived children, for it may 
well be necessary to use some of the reinforcement techniques to change 
the child’s motivation from one already spoiled by his impoverished cir- 
cumstances before he can begin to learn. On the whole, I contend that 
when the child is not interested 9 when he's bored n then one had better 
increase the complexity of the circumstanr c* that the child is able to 
encounter . When he is frustiated, when he is angered, those circum- 
stances are too complex. When he’s interested, and even when he is 
somi what surprised, one is on the right track. This holds lor both 
materials and models. What Montessori did, horn the motivational 
standpoint, was to provide graded scries of models by using children 
horn three to seven within a given class, and to provide a scries of com- 
plexity in the various kinds of materials that she prepared for her 
childicn to work with. One ol the implications of the position 1 am 
presenting is that one should arrange the circumstances in a fashion 
that allows the child to make the choices about the level of complexity 
which hr wishes to encoiintc r. This. I believe, was the trick that Mont- 
essori used. 

The UKiimstanccs should arranged so that the child can, as it 
were, walk away from the boring blocks or knock down the too diffi- 
cult ones with impunity. 

To come back to mv opening paragiaph, teaching is highly import- 
ant Hut what we need to do is to »•) 1 angc the circumstances so that they 
will interest children, and to select those environmental ciiuimstanccs 
tor the prepared environment that will pull children along in the 
development of those abilities, those motives and those standards which 
air required for lull participation in our highly technological society. 
Then we need to get out of their wav while they go about the business 
oi learning. 
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D. F. Swift Social class and 

achievement motivation* 


The basic facts of sou il class pcifoimaiuc in school arc so well known 
as hardlv to need repeating all teachers know, the children who do 
the best woik, aie e lsicst to contiol and stimulate, make die best 
piefccts, stay it school longest, take put in estra euiiKul u activities, 
finish school with the lxst qualifications ind uierenccs and get into the 
best jobs, tend to come iiom the middle el iss The itl monship exists in 
the Junioi Sehool (Douglas, 11/4), manifests itself m the n T (tloud 
ct a/, 11)56, 1 i isci, 1950, Svvilt, K/15) arid sc riotisl \ ifhcts seeondaiv 
edueation (Lett!) Ltdtmg, Ministiv ol Education, 1954) 

Swift (k/> 5) iound that the ehilditn ol middle class parents had six 
turns as good * eh met ot selection it 1 1 *- *s working class children 
In this stud) it became Jeai th it the lack ot b il net in these ‘class 
chances was mainlv due to the liet th it the sons of middle cl iss 
patents w<k, to th it degicc, bettei able to scoie on intelligence and 
attainment ttsts Mam psxchologists exp 1 un this by suggesting that 
there is a basic intellectual supe iiontv m the middle class which 
is maintained b\ selective mating and a tendene\ to inhent innate 
intelligence This explanation begs as ni i\ questions as it answers, but 
their discussion is lire lex ant to the m iten il with which this paper will 
deal, sinec all p titles would agiec that theic is 100m for some environ- 
mental distoition ot the basic genetic relationships 

A recent studs b\ a ps\chologist found th it all the factors which aie 
usually thought to be bad tor the intellectual development ot the child 
(except a woiking mothu) were in tact plated to pool performance 
in the school brasti (1959) found that parental education and reading 
habits, income, occupation and living spice all iclatcd significantly 
with IQ and sehool performance In the motivational sphere, parental 
* Reprinted from Educational Re^ea*ch, 8, 1966, 83 -95 
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attitudes towards the education and future employment of the child, 
together with the degree of encouragement which they felt they 
offered the child towards school work, were all significantly related 
with IQ and performance. Finally, abnormality in the family was 
found to be an important correlate of poor performance. 

Of the eleven ‘aspects’ of the environment which Fraser considered, 
the nine mentioned above can be fairly called important elements of the 
social class situation. Of the remaining two, one (mother at work) was 
not significant, whilst the second (abnormal background) is to some 
extent a social class definition 

Since these ‘aspects' arc also important elements of the social 
class system a question immediately arises as to whether they would 
maintain their significance if the population were separated into 
groups representing different culture- pat terns. Under these circum- 
stances, would the ‘aspects’ retain their significance for performance, or 
di>es it derive from the fact that they arc simply dimensions of a certain 
social class sub-culture? It is unfortunate that social class itself has not 
received the scientific ‘mapping out’ necessary to its being treated as a 
variable which can be strictlv conti oiled, and it is possible to suggest 
th.it it never will, but this docs not make it permissible to ignore it. 

The sociological stream of thought which has provided the most 
valuable theory concerning the relationship between socio-cultural 
learning and the development of intellectual and motivational skills is 
the ‘clash of values’ approach which began with Allison Davis's (1948) 
inaugural lecture on social class influences upon learning. (See also 
Davis, 1949 and i960.) 

It was Davis’s contention that there are barriers to understanding 
within societies which are every bit as serious as those which exist 
between societies; barriers which are all the more serious for the 
fact that the participating members do not realise their existence. 
Consequently, Davis enjoined educationists to stud) the social class 
s)stem to discover those mental problems, solutions and cultural defini- 
itons of what is pleasant and desirable which are emphasised within the 
different social classes. Similarly, Toby (1957) analysed the problems in- 
volved in the maladjustment which occurs when the lower-class child 
brings the attitudes towards education of his culture into the school. 


C1IIUVREARJNO TECHNIQUES, MOTIVATION AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

The Davis critique of objective and subjective intelligence testing in the 
educational system stimulated research studies which can be grossly 
separated according to their concern for either child-rearing practices 
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or parental value-systems. These two aspects of the learning process 
aie clearly interdependent and to concentiatc in research upun one 
aspect without the other is to run the risk of discovering iriclevant 
relationships since impoitant factors in the other peispectivc are left 
uncontrolled. This becomes more important the ‘nearer* the research 
appioachcs the individual. That is, the moic detailed the definition of 
influential factois the gi eater the danger that its context is ignored 
Child-rearing research has suiTcrtd grcjtly from this weakness and 
despite valiant efforts to take a svnoptic view of the man) non- 
compaiable and occasionally eontridiitoi) findings (Bronftnhrcnnci, 
1958; Clausen and Williams, 1963), headway has been slow. Research 
has concentrated upon a tew of the more obvious mechanisms bv 
which parents attempt to socialise childicn, and in doing this it his 
often simplified to a caricature the complex ulationship between the 
environment and the developing pusonalit\. 

Perhaps the giosscst simplification undertaken In these studies is to 
issume th it parental p( re e ptmns of whitthe\ do to a child ate ade<ju itc 
representations of what / c done to a child bv the pirent Human 
interaction 1* far mine subtle linn tins A child is able to ‘rune into 
the implicit culture of his f mul\ life without too much intcifucpvc 
fiom the m inih st attitudes of pan nts tow uds what he should ilefin 1 
pirliciilu snmtion flu folk Inn id ig< \lo as 1 s \, not is l du\ 
comes nciiii to in unde »st inding ot this complex leDtionshrp th m 
man\ of the research* s 

As an example ot the eontr ldictoiv conclusions which ihesv studies 
have produced, wc c ip eomput Dkws md Tcimin (icj=p) with 
Fraser (10*50) Dkws diuovcnd the attitudes ot mothers of high 
and low icukmie ithicvusof both gifted and nengt intelligence on 
scales of pvtinisMvcn<‘s. protectiveness and domination. Hci con- 
clusions vvue tint mothers oi high lJnevcis were more authotilan in 
and restrictive thin in alius of low lehievers Parents of high achieve! s 
ot gittid intelligence ilso seemed t > ha\e more punitive attitudes with 
icspeet to child ic mug In contradiction, biascr s research implies that 
the friendliness and spont uieitv of a Icment ‘democritic’ atmosphcie 
provided the ‘best’ fin turns of school motivation and achievement) 
famil) environment Similarly rider (1965) investigated the association 
between petceived piunt adolescent ulations and the likelihood of 
reaching sccondan sehool m the United States, C»rcat Butain, Western 
Goman), Italv and Mexico He found 1 negative assocntion between 
parental dominance and access to sceondar) education in all five 
countries while the structure or educational oppoitumt\ made it 
feasible. 
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Despite the contradictions in research findings, Bronfenbrenner, by 
dint of imaginative understanding and a not altogether persuasive 
hypothesis 1 perceived a change taking place during the twenty-five year 
period of research which he reviewed. For Bronfenbrenner, middle- 
class parents in America have changed from a Restrictive* to a 
‘permissive’ approach. Fortunately, he avoids the superficially reasonable 
conclusion that since there has been no change in middle-class ability to 
out-prrform and out drive the working class, child-rearing methods are 
of no importance. As Kohn (196^) points out, the researches summarised 
b\ Bronfenbrenner were onl) as good as the questions they used and 
hence their implied conceptual models. The changes which took place 
represent faddish alterations in superficial techniques which are not 
sym f » f omatic of changes in the basic relationships between parents and 
children. ‘Parents have changed techniques in the service of much the 
same values' (Kohn p. 47 ^). 

A further point of view has been brought to bear on the question by 
VcrolT (1065) who suggests a theoretical background to the problem 
in motivational research of distinguishing between situational and 
pc rsonalirv fac tois in an) situation. VtrolT’s major hypothesis is: 

that there is a critical stage f*>r learning the affective associations 
attendant to the development of motives and motivational expec- 
tancies. If the environment supports learning these associations during 
Uk critical period, then stiong motivational dispositions will develop; 
if the environment supjxirts a time earlier than the critical time, 
anxiety connected with these motivations will develop and if the 
environment suppoits learning at a date later than the critical time, 
\u\ specific motives and expectancies will ensue (p. 17)- 

This emphasises the specific contribution of the environment. 
Put thertnore, it implies that, in icseaich, wc should treat the environ- 
ment as a whole which has a specific meaning for the developing 
personality and intellect deriving from the specific configurations ot the 
whole matiix of factors. This is an important point which may help to 
explain the inconsistencies of research findings. The usual psychological 
approach has been to isolate particular factors (specific techniques in 
punishment for example) and relate these to motivation or achievement. 
It was not understood that this specific research act carried an implicit 
assumption that the same techniques carried out in this way meant the 
same thing to the child regardless of the social context. It was thought 
of as a single ‘stimulus’ similar to the stimulus which is produced in a 

1 that middle class parents are more responsive to mass media child-rearing 
instruction. 
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laboratory by manipulation of an independent variable Unfortunately 
(or fortunately), family life is not a laboratory and this assumption 
cannot be made at present 2 The ‘situation’ must be seen as a matrix of 
interrelating factors which is destroyed when a single crude factoi is 
abstracted since the factor derives its meaning from its context tor ex 
ample, ‘but you must go to school’, docs not mean the same in a context 
of love and mutual respect as it does in a context m which the child 
fully understands the implicit relief ot the par nt in bung rid ot him 
Yet the degree of firmness might be exactly the same 

Because of this problem in dc ding with the cn ironment, 1 ' it is to be 
expected that those studies which looked for a gener dised pictuie of the 
family environment (‘loving’, ‘supportive’, etc) md those which cm 
plo\cd socnl class an dysis, came closest to g< nc i il igrecmc nt 
Before dealing with social cliss andxsis wc might mention a furls 
elementary rcl itionship which d<xs appear to hold in all situations 
Parental encouragement does have in important be mng upon school 
motivation md pcrtoim mcc Minnino (1962) itpoitcd th it, with 
socio economic slitus contt oiled, stning on it school after the mini 
mum U lung age icl ited positivclv to puentd cncoui igement Will 
(1962) concluded tint ‘chddicn pimcululv boss do vci\ mich 
better at school if then pirents ire lnkusud in then piogicss , mcTth it 
‘children whose plants 11 c rited is “verv interested improve then 
testseores berweer eight inel eleven bn tin is whose pirents m “un 
interested ’ show 1 detenor ition m sunt Doughs (m r, 4 p f»i) dsn 
suggested tint children tend to work well when then pir nts like in 
interest in then school pi ogre md to work bulls when th t\ ue un 
lntcicst'd 


soe i\lci \ss v \nis \\n \eim\iMi \i worn vuov 

Many studies hive shown 1 positive issue ntion between the level of 
educational and cucupiliond ispn itions on the one hind md vinous 

-This is not to say that tlu logic ol research is wrong The lded nun 1 
•till to discover in the environment dl the most import mi stimuli ind lo 
refine the techniques by which ihcy can he m asurul It only means th it 
our actual abilities to do this m family life rescirch vovenng a long penoe* of 
tune art incapable of hindling the tnv 11 eminent in this way at the present 
time 

'As a sociologist the writer must insist upon including the melisidual s 
perception ot the social reality as part ot the environment since psycho 
logists often do their rcseirch studies serious damage by assuming that ‘the 
environment’ constituted only the material and geographical aspects of the 
env lronmcnt. 
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measures of social status on the other. Usually it is assumed that this 
association is a ‘real' one which results from the influence of the par- 
ticular constellations of occupational, educational and action values 
which are implicit in the culture of the middle class. However, the 
equally clear relationship between school ability and middle-class status 
is not usually accepted at face value. At least part of this association is 
thought to be due to an intervening variable called ‘intelligence’. 
Sewell et aL (1957) considered the possibility that the aspiration-social 
class relationship was also due to the intervention of this factor, 
intelligence. Tests on a landom sample of high school seniors covering 
the state of Wisconsin confirmed that the relationship between aspira- 
tion and social class was not simply due to the common relationship of 
these variables to intelligence. Social class (whatever that is) makes an 
independent contribution. This is important because the conclusion 
was arrived at h) controlling for ‘intelligence’ which itself can be 
shown to be derived, M some extent, from souo-cultural learning 
expci ienecs. Thus, the importance of social status showed through even 
though it was weakened b\ controlling intelligence. 

With Sewell as justification and Davis as inspiration we can now con- 
sider the value s\ stems of the difleient social classes to be learning 
enviiunmcnts which participate in the development of motivation and 
uchuveimnt levels. Davis had urged tlu use ot class anahsis in investi- 
gating the environment for factors m intellectual and personality 
development because it appears to provide the best means by which the 
cultural experience of the child may be described. It represents the best 
shorthand method for summarising the individual’s cultural beliefs, his 
definitions ot life problems and possible solutions, the meaning of his 
language, and his culturalh learned conceptions of the teacher, him- 
self and school. As kohn (1963, p. 471) puts it: ‘It is so useful because it 
captures the reality that the intricate interplay of ail these variables 
creates different basic conditions of life at different levels of the social 
order.’ 

Early Leaving was taking a similar, if much cruder, line when, in 
partial explanation ot the fact that working-class children leave 
^rammar school before their middle-class peers, it has the following to 
sa\ 


One of the man influences must be sought in the outlook and 
assumptions of parents in various walks of life. Consider first the 
outlook of parents in professional occupations. Most of them them- 
selves received a grammar school or similar education, and others have 
made their way into a position in society in which they find such a 
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background taken for granted. They are all engaged on work for 
which a fairly high level of education is an obvious advantage and 
many follow professions to which a specified educational standard is 
a condition of entry. In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
they assume that their children will not leave school at 15 but will 
stay as much longer as their ability justifies. This assumption is not 
due to any conscious sense of the value of education; it may be a 
mere social convention which has never been questioned. But it is in 
any case a powerful influence on parents towards keeping their 
children at school, and on children towards staying (p. 36). 

Before Rally Leaving was published, Kahl (1953) documented a 
similar phenomenon in the American educational system. During the 
course of a nationwide mobility study it became plain that ‘IQ and 
family status were useful predictors of the educational and occupational 
ambitions of high school boss’. However, within the lower middle 
range it was found that these relationships were weaker than at the 
higher and luwei reaches of the scale. Kahl, therefore, those a pair ol 
matched samples of boys from this status group, one representing boss 
who wished to go to college and another Representing boss who did not 
wish to go. Interviews icveahd that, ‘although there was a vorrfhvm 
way of life which identified the common-man class, some members 
were content with that way of hie while other > were not Discontented 
parents, seeing that the educational ,\stcm was a wav out for their sons, 
tended to train them from the earliest stars of gi animat school to take 
school scriousk. ‘Only sons who internalised siuh values weie suffi- 
ciently motivated to overcome the obstacles which faced the common 
man boys in school; onlv thev saw a good reason for good s* hool per 
formance and college aspiiations’ (Kahl, p. 20}). 

An important finding of the study was that boss, to an extent not 
previously imagined, look up and held as their own, their paients’ 
fierccptinns of possible opportunities, the desirabilitv and possibility of 
status mobility, methods of obtaining mobility, and the goals which 
they felt appropriate to buys in their position at school. Neither the 
school nor mass media seemed to have much influence in moulding 
these ideas. This finding, which has found support in other research, is 
a very firm invitation to researchers to concentrate upon family en- 
vironment, and since that time a great deal of research has been 
carried out on parental values and their cflect upon motivation in 
school. 

A further extension of this work widiin the Harvard Mobility Survey 
was undertaken by Elizabeth Cohen (1959) who studied fifty matched 
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pairs of boys in the ‘common-man’ group. Each pair consisted of a 
‘mobile’ and a ‘non-mnbilc’ boy matched for IQ, ethnicity, town of 
origin and parental membership of the common-man group. Attitudes 
of parents and sons were obtained by Guttman scale testing, and the 
basic aim was to chart the channels of parental influence upon the moti- 
vation of their sons. Cohen’s theoretical model included three principal 
channels of influence; through socio-economic characteristics, through 
generalised attitudes towards college, and through concrete encourage- 
ment In these ways the parents were expected to influence the decisions 
of their sons as to whether they wished to go to college or not. 

In analysing the influence of socio-economic status, Cohen suggested 
that a significant difference in motivation is found among children of 
workmg-class parents who have close ‘on the job' associations with 
people of higher status. As regards ‘pressure’ it was found that parents 
of mobile sons seemed deliberately to entourage them to aim for 
middle-class occupation: and educational qualifications but did not 
push for higher school pcrfonnance as such. 

A similar suit *>f study was reported bv Reissman (195}), aimed at 
determining the relationship between class and aspiiations. Apart from 
age, he found that the two impoitant aspects of the individual’s value- 
s\ stern were his lefercnce gioup and artain ‘life orientations’. The 
itfcicnte group is obviously important to the degree oi satisfaction the 
individual has with past mobility and future aims. Thus a low level of 
aspiration ran be based on a feeling of achievement in relation to the 
noimal achievement of his reference group. Orientations other than 
success and mobility can be dominant for some individuals and thereby 
lead them to exert their energies in a different direction, or prevent 
them from aiming for mobility. 

In England, Ilimmelwcit (1955) enquired into the relationship be- 
tween socio-economic background and behaviour on the one hand, and 
the formation of attitudes and values on the other. It is interesting to 
note here the use ro which a social psychologist has put the Davis 
hypothesis. For Dr Himmelwcit and many American social psycholo- 
gists, this hypothesis has suggested that ‘a kind of adaptive socialised 
anxiety is generated more rapidly as a result of middle-class methods 
of upbringing’. The difficulty experienced by working-class children 
to adapt to the middle-class school culture was also considered. Infor- 
mation was collected on a wide variety of topics with the aim of ascer- 
taining the degree to which Davis's hypothesis could be confirmed in 
England on representative samples of grammar schtiol and secondary 
modern school children from middle-middle to lower working class. 

The results confirmed some of Davis’s and Warner’s hypotheses. 
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Middle-class children were more concerned with how well they do at 
school, as are their parents. Parents also supervise the leisure of their 
children more. However — 

despite so many confirmatory results as to the greater pressure to 
which the middle class child is subjected, both externally by the 
parents and intcrnallv by his more rigid super-ego and more intra- 
punitivc technique of handling frustrations, no evidence of greater 
overall anxiety or tension was obtained (Himmelwcit, 1955, p 34). 

A further set of findings was concerned with the transmission of 
values. One of the hypotheses was that the upwardly mobile working- 
class boy would try to become like his middle-class co-pupil with the 
result that his answeis might be different hom those of the non-mobile 
members of his class. It was also expected that the two middle-class 
groups (successful and unsuccessful) would be similar. There were two 
main results. Firstly, the difference between the school groups of the 
middle and working classes were so much greater than those between 
social classes within the same school that differences were thought to 
reflect, in large measure, differences in educational .mil intellectual 
achievement. Secondh, die difference between the working-class 
groups was most marked. Parents ol suucssful woi king-class bo\s had 
a much more middle-class set ol values than even the middle class. 

Hyman (1953) saw a system oi beliefs and values peculiar to the 
lower class acting as an ‘intervening variable nt' dialing the relation- 
ship between low position and lack of upward mobility. The com- 
ponents ot this value-s\stcm were : 

1. less emphasis on traditional high success goals; 

2. increased awareness of lack ol opportunity to achieve success; 

^ less emphasis on the achievement ot goals which in turn would be 
instrumental for success 

These all add up to a self-imposed barrier to mobility Thus, apa^t from 
the structurally imposed barriers to mobility they have a further set of 
hindrances in their own ideas about mobility. 

Hyman analysed census and other data looking for eyidcnce that 
motivation to advance to high places and to obtain the right sort of 
^raining for doing so was lower in the lower class. Considering r, rst the 
value placed on formal education, he quoted four studies which sup- 
ported the idea that the lower class always placed a lower value on 
education than those above them in the social scale. He found that 
there were crucial differences in values as regards motivation to advance 
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in the economic structure. For example, when respondents were asked 
to choose their ideal occupation there was a strong tendency for upper- 
class people to choose occupations foi ‘congeniality to person* reasons. 
On the other hmd, the choices of lower-class people indicated much 
more mtciest in the economic benefits of the occupation. Only a very 
few wealths people chose skilled occupations as bang preferable to 
othcis, whueas a major propoiuon of lowu class people chose this form 
of qualification In these wa\s Hvman emphasised that there is leduced 
striving among the lowei classes, an awareness of lack of opportunity, 
and different ideas as to how social mobilitv might come about. 

The special relevance of values 111 the familv was clanfied by Rosen 
(1956) who expressed dissatisfaction with curient psjchological and 
sock logical explanations v)f social mobilitv Hitherto, sa\s Rosen, the 
greater ichieveincnt of the middle class lias been explained e»thcr by a 
process of social selection the middle cl rss being more intelligent, 
hcilthicr and moie attruMve, or b\ the dificrential opportunities open 
to the two cl isses the ‘life rh mas hvpothesis These explanations, he 
agtttd, wcu relevant and consist! nt with < ich other, but they weie 
not exhaustive 

since neither explanation tike' into recount the possibilitv that there 
mav be psvchologicil uid cultm ll 1 utors which lfTcet social mobility 
b\ influencing the individual willingness to develop and exploit his 
t ilcnl, intelligence and opportunist s (Rosen, 1956, p 20 }) 

Therefore, Ins thesis was th it diflcicnti tl rates of mobilitv may also be 
e \pl lined is x 1 unction oi difleunces in the motives and values of the 
soaal classes Rosen s iw that then we»e two components in the achieve- 
ment onentitions of the diflcicnt classes Firstly, a psvchological 
fac.toi-the peisomlitv ehuaetenstic of ‘achievement motivation*, 
which piovides an internal impetus to „xcel. Sccondh, there is also a 
cultural f lctor consisting ot ceitam value oiuntations which define and 
implement achievement motivated behaviour He suggested that 
values alleet mobility in three wa>s 

1. thev provide a definition of goals; 

2. thc\ toeus the attention of the individual on achievement; 

3. they prepare him to translate motive into action. 

Thus, whether or not the individual tries for mobility will be decided 
bv his values. Before the drive for achievement can be expressed m the 
light, culturally defined terms there must be awareness of, and willing- 
ness to undertake, the neccssaiv steps for achievement. These will of 
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necessity involve the ability to plan , to sacrifice, and to strive consis- 
tently. Mere again, abilities like these will be partly dependent on the 
values of the individual. 

Rosen goes further to make a crucial distinction between widespread 
values and implementary values. Frequently we can sec no difference 
between classes in the holding of some popular widespread value like 
the desirability of upward mobility. Rut a difference is found in the 
implementary values which facilitate and encourage achievement. He 
summarised the situation in America in terms of basic or implementary 
values in this wav : 

j 

Middle class children are more likely ... to embrace the achieve- 
ment value-system which states that given the willingness to woik 
hard, plan and make proper sacrifices, an individual child should hr 
able to manipulate his environment so as to ensure eventual success 
(Rosen, 1956, p. 211). 

Progress, that is, is not necessarily a question of drive. At least as 
important is the way in which the individual fits in with the require- 
ments of his present situation. This is obviously so with our education 
system. Successful mobility can come to those who simply adapt 
themselves well to each successive stage, the s\stcm itself carrunj* them 
up as on the cicst of a wave. This meshing in with the values, percep- 
tions and behaviours ot a culture-pattern constitutes, with the achieve- 
ment drive, the two basic factors which produce mobility within the 
framework laid down by the structure of possibilities. 

Having established the abundance of theoretical justifications for an 
analysis of family value-patterns along social class lines, it now remains 
for us to deal with some of the more iccent substantive findings of 
research studies which have been designed on these lines. 

Douvan (195b) sets the stage with an experiment designed to test the 
hypothesis that ‘achievement want' of middle-class children is more 
generalised than that of working-class children and hence is less likely 
to vary with changes in the reward offered for achievement. Her 
conclusion was that the achievement want uf the middle-class child was 
more generalised as well as more dependable. 

Douvan and Adelson (1958) also provide us with a useful thumbnail 
sketch of the upward and downward-aspiring boy. In this survey, the 
authors classified boys as upward mobile, stable, or downward mobile, 
depending upon whether their occupational aspirations were higher 
than, similar to, or lower than their father's occupation. Interviews 
with the boys revealed the following categorisations. The upward- 
aspiring boy was described as being unusually lively and energetic. He 
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expressed concern for the intrinsic interest of his future work and has 
a longer time-peispective when thinking of occupations. A set of pic- 
tures was used to discover the degree and form of internalised standards 
possessed b) th< two extreme groups. These pictures portra\cd an 
idolcscent boy facing conflicting pressures For example, he might be 
torn between a promise to paients to be home at a pai titular houi and 
a wish to accept pressure from his fi lends to stay out late. In both 
groups two thirds of the respondents decided that the bo\ would go 
home. Thus there was no diffuenee in prognosticated hthaviou). How- 
ever, there was a difference in percened m itives foi the action m that 
the upward aspiring boss tended to explain his actions in terms of his 
piomise to his parents, 01 because his parents had trusted him. The 
dow iwird aspireis were more hkel\ to explain his return b\ tear of 
punishment The implications of these findings for the authots was 
that the upwird oriented hast intern ihscd personal controls m contrast 
to the downwaid onente i who showed a tendency to internally e\- 
tc rn il st ind uds and icb< 1 ig unst them The upward aspirer was found 
to show greatci independence from Ins f imily whereas the downward 
.spiru w is at once more dependent on, and rebellious towards, his 
turn!) birnlh, the upwaid aspne r showed high self aeecptanee and 
socnl confidence in comparison with the downwud aspirer who was 
more imbivalcnt towaids himself and moie unsui" in soeial situations. 

These findings fit ncath with those of Kohn (k>sq) who showed 
ele irl\ tint child rearing \ iluts of middle cl *ss p 1 rents stress internal 
ised standarcb for gove rninsj relationships with other people while the 
woiking el iss eonecntrited upon qualities of honesty and neatness. 
\pait liom demonstrating th. import me' of socnl class anahsis in 
this question (is do Kohn ind Carroll, igfio) the findings suppoit 
I)nv ill’s description of working and lower middle class paientil 
\ ilucs as ‘tuditionil’ in compirison with the middle class ‘dcxelop- 
mentaP emplnsis With tb* working class parent it is the actual act 
th.it mittirs The child miht ueept extcinallv imposed rules To the 
middle class parent it is the motives of the child which give meaning to 
the act Thus wt cm expect that where the middle-class family is 
successful in transmitting such a point of mcw to tne child, he will 
develop a icsponsibiliti lor his own values and actions which would 
suppoit his acceptance of the paiental news on educational and 
occupational aspirations On the othei hand, a working-class point of 
\tew on education (most social classes fed that education is A GOOD 
THING) will tend to be imposed upon the child togedicr with other 
external lules. There is greater likelihood that the child will rebel 
agunst this as leainst other aibitranlv imposed rules. Thcie is then a 
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further factor that even where the working-class child internalises the 
value it will mean something different to him. Horizons will be lower 
and understanding of the situation and its requirements less efficient. 

Katz (1964) studied the meaning of success among Australian 
adolescents and found evidence of considerable variation according to 
socio-economic class of origin. These differences appeared to indicate 
‘a major difference in the frame of aspirational reference internalised 
by members of different social classes’. In the case of the middle-class 
adolescent, the success goal was prestige achievement attained through 
personal effort and worthiness. Adolescents from rhe unskilled working 
class, on the other hand, had little concern for social status. Success is 
defined in terms of ‘possessions which arc procured by personal exer- 
tion, but limited in possibility of attainment by factors over which the 
individual has no control’. Between these two extremes, adolescents of 
skilled worker families showed a great deal of variation, suggesting to 
Katz that some had internalised middle-class and others, unskilled- 
class, perceptions. 

The importance of chance in the lower working-class perception of 
the enviionment is supported b\ research in Britain and most rele- 
vantly by the theories and research of Basil Bernstein (1962). On the 
basis of his analysis of linguistic forms, Bernstein suggests that tritddlc- 
dass life and language encourage the development of an ‘instrumental’ 
altitude to the world around which is distinct from the more intellectu- 
ally passive perceptions ot the working class. 

We have seen that the values of working-class lift tend to demand 
adoption of rules whi(h are seen bv the child to be external and 
arbitrary (‘because I sa) so'). We also know that the horizons of social 
actuality implicit in the specific behavioural impeiatives by which 
working-class parents seek to organise the behaviour oi children are 
‘shorter’ and ‘narrower’ than those of the middle-class families 
[though none the less ‘accurate’ for that (Livcrsidgc, 1962)!. Since 
middle-class children have higher need achievement in relation to 
education and this dearly is important in actual performance, 4 wc can 
assume that the imposition of arbitrary rules and shorter horizons arc 
both depressive factors in the need for educational achievement. They 
clearly are when taken together and in certain cultural situations. How- 

4 Douglas (1964, p. 60) found that according to teachers, 26 per cent of 
upper-middle class children work ‘very hard’ as opposed to 7 per cent of 
upper and lower working class: (p. 64) children who work ‘hard’ or ‘very 
hard 1 get 12 per cent more grammar school places than they would be 
expected on their tests to get, while ‘poor' or ‘average’ workers got 25 per 
cent fewer places than their tests would lead us to expect. 
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ever, they need not go together. In line with the earlier theoretical 
objections to abstraction of a single factor for treatment as a con- 
tinuously operating variable, we have to consider the possibility that 
different situations will give very different functions to any single 
factor. 

The lower middle class provides a useful test of this possibility. 
Duvall (1946) had joined the lower middle class to the working class 
in categorising their child-rearing ethos as ‘traditional’. On the other 
hand, the work situation, upon which one might expect their achieve- 
ment values to depend, would be different. The\ would tend to do 
work which demanded skills in the manipulation of ideas and persons 
as opposed to working-class activities with things. Promotion will, 
superficially at any rale, appear to depend upon the actual performance 
of the individual. Finall), the lower middle class is likely to be less 
subject to control than the working class. 

With all these points in mind, and in the light of Argyle and Robin- 
son’s (1962) suggestion that introjection or projection of parental 
ambition is important in parent child relationships. Swift (1964) re- 
lated the 11-f performance of lower-middle class children to the 
mobility pessimism of their fathers. In a ten per cent random sample of 
a local education authority division it was found that, within the 
middle class, the father’s dissatisfaction with his job and its prospects 
related significantly to the likelihood of his child’s success on the u -r . 
In addition it was found that mobility-pessimism was very dependent 
upon lower-middle-class membership. In the sample only one out of 
nine lower-middle-class fathers oi successful children did not have 
‘high’ mobility-pessimism. 

On the basis of these very clear but necessarily tentative findings, a 
second ideal -type of academically successful family was constructed. 5 
The principal intention behind this was to emphasise the weakness 
of the position which tends to see ‘the family cnviionmtnt’ as a variable 
which ranges from ‘good’ to ‘bad’ in terms of its capacity to produce 
children who are adaptive to the needs of the educational s\stem. This 
is a logically reasonable perspective to hold hut it carries with it the 
danger of implicit assumptions about the linearity of relationships 
between its component elements and educational adaptiveness which are 
not necessarily valid. In this case, research has emphasised the im- 
portance of a supportive, ‘democratic’ family life which encourages 
the development of personal confidence and satisfaction with values 

5 An alternative, that is, to the usual ideal-type of ‘cultured ’ upper-middle- 
class family in which the child is stimulated m a generally tolerant fashion 
to develop his capabilities in many directions. 
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which arc accepted rather than imposed. The assumption which tends 
to follow from this is that the 1 developmental 9 cn\ironmcnt is best at 
the top and non-existent at the bottom of the social class hierarchy . In 
this way it can be seen to be a stimulus which relates in a linear fashion 
to need for educational achievement and hcnct educational success 
This second ideal type ot academically successful lamilv was one in 
which mobility-pessimism wjc high, and discipline was ‘traditional*. 
Commitment to education was ‘high* but of a vtr\ different nature to 
the high commitment expressed in the ideal t\ pc middle class himil) 
where it is valued foi its liberating cpi all tics tor the individual Instead 
(in the light of the ‘traditional’ discipline ethos) it was seen as a 
nttcssaiv aspect of certificate eollec ting which was, in turn, seen to he 
th< major ‘external’ demand of the socnl envnonment One wav in 
which this family ditTeis from the working chss familv Iks in the 
social hon/ons which the parents hold foi their children Bee uisc ot 
similarities in W'ork situation and content, and probabb ot \r]\ 
educational cxpcucnct, the lower middle class puent will hive 
hon/ons which uc close 1 to those found in the it in undci ot the middle 
class He is also likclv to understand whit is involved in school woik 
and will not be butdened bv the ide i th it the people who o/t into the 
highci classes represent a different sort of jv ison fiom hiniselt ( • 

This all adds up to a very different sort ot envnonment to the stcre > 
tvpical ‘education ilk successful’ middlceh fannh It 1 * llso one 
which cannot le»gieallv he placed mulw i\ between si llled wolfing md 
middle class except on a single specific uitcuon life income Avoiding 
to the* hvpothesis, the ncaici 1 1 irml v ippioachcs this ideal tv pe, the 
more like 1\ is then child to be succcsstul m rhe school lhe wbol 
andvtical situation is then made v istlv more complicated when we 
renicmhci tint the hypothesis his been ti itncd in turns ot two ide il 
tvpcs, nutlui ot which is likclv to e vist Anv given 1 aimlv wib snnul 
Lancouslv go some w i\ tow uds both ideal tvpcs Howcvu, sou il J iss 
analvsis cm lie Ip in ‘conti oiling’ *or cutun configurations ot vuiuhles 
to the extent th it woik situation, income and education tend to tn- 
couiagt then development 


CONCIl SION 

An attempt has been made to present a perspective on the relationship 
between iamilv envnonment and the need for educational achievement 
This is a sociological peispcctivc which empires tht concept of values 

* 1 or the reasons which Hjman (1953) made tleui, this has a depressing 
effect upon aspiration and action. 
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is the link between the social environment on the one hand and 
cdueitioml motivation on the other It is suggested that rcscaich upon 
the development of education'll potential has tended to ovtisimplify 
the subtle n lahonships between the developing peisonilitv and its 
environment 

However, itscai h md the 01 \ which recognised the eoheitnee of the 
eiiiUii ll emnonment hive suggested some general piopositions The 
ieeur*ev of these propositions mn not piovt to be high, but if Ihitish 
1 e sc u e h foMows the le id given bv Amene in woikeis, iwiv fioin 
desuiptive and nine eoircl ition il studies tow irds sociocultural 
m l1\ sis tlu ic is ic il p ospeet ot light 
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1 7 

Relationship between 
home background, 
school success, and 
adolescent attitudes" 


\W know tint the mi]oiit\ oi the studen's expuunung suucss in 
school come tiom home bat kgi minds that can he tharac tensed as 
advantaged with respect to the expeditions which aie held by the 
school We know ilso th it tfu v ist in ijnritv of the students not 
experKnung success in school aie fiom diwdvantagcd home back- 
grounds, ag tin with i< sp< et to school expectations Howcvti, there 
lie some students, *hough the\ aic few in numbci, whose sehoc 1 
pe itormancts and home b lckgiounds art not consistent with the leahtv 
just dcsenbed Inconsistent with the suceesstul school peiformance 
which is associated with advant igtd home conditions, there are 
students from advmtag'd, or if p ctcrred, middle class backgrounds 
who are not experiencing success n school, md then ate also students 
fiom disadvantaged lowu chss home backgrounds who aic successful 
in school. 

The piestncc ot these im insistent students, as thev m ght he tetmed, 
can he detected in the reseat eh which h is dealt with the nature of the 
relationship between he>me background and fxrtoimance in school. 
Bloom et al (1965), alter an extensive suivev ct the research literature, 
stated that the majoutv of the studies concerned with this relationship 
icsulted in signifie <nt (positive) correlations on the ordti of o*$o to 0*50 
between sociological indices of home background and assorted measures 
ot school achievement. One explanation for the variance which re- 
mained unexplained is the presence of the inconsistent students. 

Though these students emerged as an aberrant phenomenon in such 
research, a review of the literature icvealed that viituaily no effort has 

•Reprinted from Met nil Palmer Onaitetly^ 14, 1968, 331-44. 
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been expended to try to understand the phenomenon. The research 
reported here represented such an attempt. Selected for study weie the 
attitudes and views of these students. The reason for focusing on 
attitudes follows. 

In the work by Dcutsch (i960), it was stated that, even though 
psychologists have long recognised the intimate relationship existing 
between internalised attitudes and individual learning and functioning, 
attitudes have distinctive characteristics related to environmental con- 
ditions and group membership. Two issues arise as a result of this 
awareness, and they are the ones with whicl this study dealt. First, 
what is the specific effect of the home environment on selected attitudes, 
and, secondly, in what wa) are these attitudes related to performance in 
school? A theoretical framework was developed to facilitate the stud) 
of these problems. 

The theoretical framework of this study was developed out of the 
model of social behaviour of (ictzels (196$, J906). The components of 
this model include the values of the culture in which the individuals 
have been socialised, the values of the eultuie which serves as the 
context of an institution, the expectations of that institution, and the 
internalised motives of the iudniduals. In operationalising the model 
lor the purposes of this stud), the values ot the eultuie in wlwch the 
students were socialised were the values of the advantaged culture or 
the disadvantaged culture. These values were Represented in the 
present research by the attitudes of the consistent students, die 
•advantaged-successful students and the disadvantaged-non-suecessful 
students. The values of the culture which seived as the context lor the 
institution, the school in this instance, are the values of the dominant 
advantaged middle-class culture, a contention which has been sup- 
ported b\ both Cetzcls (1966) and Charters (196}). The expectations of 
the schools were assumed to include* a sin cess fill school performance. 
Finally, die internalised motives of the individuals were the attitudes of 
the selected students. Attitude, as the term was used in this stud) and 
as it has been used b) Charteis and Cage (1963, p. $.54), is ‘an enduring, 
learned predisposition to behave in a consistent wa\ towards a given 
class of objects’, and attitudes which are internalised operate as motives 
within the personality of the student. 

Within the framework of the model, Gctzels (1966) postulated 
interrelationships among cultural values, institutional expectations, and 
individual motives for both the majority middle-class child and minority 
lower-class child, termed, respective!) , in this study the advantaged 
student and the disadvantaged student. Because the postulates of 
Getzcls were used in the development of the hypothesis of this study, 
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a summary statement of these postulates is given litre Hist, tor 
ldvantagcd students who ate sucecssfitl in school, the expectations of 
the school and the intern ilistd motives ol these students, their attitudes, 
will tend to be consilient T urthermore, the attitudes of these students 
ind the values in then id v imaged cultuie will also tend to be 
congruent These conditions cm, md most otten do, provide for 
preterit d beh iviour, md this picfcued behaviour c in md most often 
does, csult in a successful school fx rfoim met 

Secondly, toi the disidv mtigvd students who au not experiencing 
success in school, the expectations oi the school and then inteinahsed 
ittitudes will tend to he imongnu nt But, the v dues ot the dis- 
idv intag d culluic md the aMitudcs o» the students will t< ntl m be 
cung 1 ic nt The situ ltion loi the disidv Hitigcd students, then, is such 
that die values av ul ible duiing son ills it ion 11c not the sime is them 
which ate in evidence 111 the culminant idvintiged culture, md, 
eonseejuenth, these v line ue not the smic is those which serve is th< 
context for the expect itions <f the school These conditions ire such 
th it tK disidv mnged student do s not, md most otten cannot, 
vxpenenee success 111 sehool 

l r sing these pioposituiv, other > we if derived to m»h^ explicit 
hvpothetiCil inte r rcl ilionships imon r cidtui 1! v dues, student motives, 
md school e' p<et ?tic »ns foi th< twf) inconsistent snide nt iVp's 
l 11st, foi the idv intiged students who ate not experiencing sucees> 
in school, the expect itions ot the sc hool md the ittitudes of the students 
will tend let be iticoulu ue nt me! tmtheirroie the 1 ittitudes uid the 
v dues ol then idvmtigcd cultuie will dso t nd to be inecngiuent 
Their 1 ek of success is reflec* d 11 the ineongiuem> between then 
attitudes md the expectations of the school Bee iusc u picvioiul> 
noted, the v dues of the idv mtiged culture ire congruent with the 
cxpectitiems of the school, we e m expect the ittit ides of these students 
to difTei fiom those ittitudes found in the idv mt iged etutuie 

Se_eor dlv , for the ehsieh mtiged studenl, who au expuieneing 
success in school, then ittitudes md the expectations of the sehool will 
tend to Ik. congiucnt, but their ittitudes md th v dues of their dis 
advantaged cultuie will tend to be inconpruf rt ihen success in sehool 
is nurtured in the conguienev between h c 1 attitudes and the expect 
ations of the school Btciuse the values of the disadvmtagcd arc not, 
for the most pait, congi ue nt with the expectations of the sehool, wc can 
expect to find thit the attitudes of these students do differ from the 
attitudes found in the disidvantagcd cultuie 

To conclude this discussion of the thcoretied fiamcwork, the 
proposition basic to the inconsistent student types is given further 
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emphasis. This proposition was, in fact, the major hypothesis of this 
study. It was hypothesised that the attitudes of the inconsistent students 
would be incongruent with those of their associated majority group 
who, for the advantaged-non-successful students, were the advantaged- 
successful students, and, for the disadvantaged-successful students, 
were the disadvantagcd-non-successful students. 


ATTITUDES AND VIEWS 

The attitudinal dimensions which were studied were purposely chosen 
so that attitudes would be included which were thought to be related 
primarily to (a) home background, ( b ) home background as well as 
school performance, or (r) just performance in school. To measure four 
such attitudinal dimensions, an exploratory opinionnaire with four 
Likert-type scales was developed explicitly for the purposes of this 
research. The four scales are presented in the Appendix. These items 
were randomly distributed in the pupil opinionnaire. 

The first three of these scales had twenty items each, with a range 
of possible scores from a low of 20 to a high of 100, while the fourth 
scale had ten items with a range of possible scores from a low of 10 
to a high of 50. For each item, there were five response categories 
ranging from strongly agree through cannot decide to strongly 
disagree. For each item of each scale, the highest weight was assigned 
to thar alternative which was (a) judged to be the response category 
which would be chosen by the school as the ‘preferred’ response, and 
(b) the direction of the tendency expressed hv the advantaged-successful 
students. For all of these items, the advantaged-successful students 
responded in the direction which had been regarded as ‘preferred’, thus 
confirming the judgment. As a result of this scoring scheme, die 
higher the scale score, the stronger the preference for the ‘preferred’ 
attitude and for the altitude towards which the advantaged-successful 
students tended. 

The first of the four dimensions was view of the environment, the 
continuum of which ranged from the view that man can hope to 
gain only limited control over his environment to the ‘preferred’ view 
that it is possible for man to gain mastery of his environment. An item 
from this scale illustrating this dimension was: almost every present 
problem will be solved in the future. 

View of the environment is known to be related to home background 
(Rosen, 1956; Bloom et al 1965); the advantaged have been found to 
tend more towards the view that man can gain control of his environ- 
ment than have the disadvantaged. It was not known with any certainty. 
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at the outset of this studs , whether 01 not this attitude was related to 
performance in school In one notiblc studv, however, it was found that 
successful achievers m mathcmitics tended to view their environment 
is being neithei threatening nor overwhelming and that these students 
indie ited that they iclt thc\ were c ip ible of mistering the problems 
thc\ ( ncountcr (H igg ird, 19*5 ) 

Ihc second altitudmd dun nsion w is ittiti dc tow uds cducition, 
the continuum oi which rmged fioin the lttiuidc th it m cducition is 
of little v line to tlu ‘ptehried ittitiicJe th u m cducition is of real 
\ »iut A scale item reflecting this dimension \v is rvuvbodv should get 
i c much edue ition is possible 

Attitude towircls cducition is know i to be (lit <1 t) both home 
bid ^round md pcifnmuncc in scIk ol 1 lie id\int»gcd hive been 
iound to tend mop tow uds the i»n* k th t n cducition rui be cf 
led \ due th in h ivc the disuk u t cd (I he 10 minis 195 r , ( h utcis, 

and sucecs fill <ti lcnts 1 tu be i i i Mind t > tu 1 mote to \ mU 

dais simt itMtudc thin h i\ non ^ine< sslul stuck nts fh\ ms, 196-5 
1 ivin, 1965) 

The contin uim of the tin el dnjcruion ittitude townds lnfurmd 
ind formd school groups 1 ingtd tiom tic view tint isolations with 
school croups uc 1 wish ol lime to the pitfc led pos non tint such 
ssocntions can be of v due A 1 tena illi sti lling rl is sede was most 
<f the gioups it school don t believe m the sine «htags you do 
I his dimension lad the foi ilh dinav.nsi >n which I*' discussed next, 

wuc thought it the rjutset < t this studs to h u! iteel to pe rfonmnee 

in school though not ncccssirik t) lie me h ick ground These two 
dimensions were. devcle^pcd th tin cl mdmcctlv ind the fourth directly, 
f rona the conclusions of (oleum (1959) ^ to the impost incc of the 
tuelcnt s pee* group 1 1 influencing his ifoimancc in school 

Lhe fouith dimension w is peer gr< * p ittitude t iw irds education, 
the continuum of which r nged Iron the view th it the students peer 
group did not \ due in cell c it ion to the piefriieel view that his peer 
gioup valued an edue ifion A sede item which reflects this continuum 
w as most of voui friends w 11 prolnbiv go on to c dlcpc 

As measures of intern iJ lonsistcnc) dpha coefficients (Cionbach, 
1951) for eieh of the sedes were ealeul i f d on the lord simple of the 
studv which numbered 164 Lich sc lc coefficient reflects the degree of 
rchibilitv m rums of ovethpping virnnee among the items of the 
scale The dpha coefficient ten scale 1 , view of the environment, was 
068, for scale 2, altitude towards education, 074, for scale ^ attitude 
towards school groups, 075, and for scale 4, peer group attitude 
towards education, o 78 The intei eorielations among these four scales, 
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again calculated with th< total sample of this study, indicate the iclative 
independence of- the four stales and are contained in Table 17 1 
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11 k toil! Simples of this Si l l(J\ WIH (!l H\n Sllcctl d> hum 1 pool of 
pr ul < ten stout lit hum four Inqli sc* ools »n 1 school disMct in 
tlu ( lut iqo indiopohlm m 1 In >chctinp the idv ml 14 d indents 
inti the dis ul\ int iped stude nt s, home b u kgumnd w is cstim ilcci w »th 
thru st» 10 uononm st it us < h u ictcnsti s t the » s tdm inon^mothu s 
edue 1 lion, md *L itus or tithe t snecupition IU< woil ol \\ iri «< 1 it ul 
itfr sts to the significance oi these chu icKilstks 1 citin' Itcs ol 
horn* lnckjiound 1 nthci s mJ in ithu s (due tion wue tlu numhu 
ot vc ns ot t due ltion iompu ted md st itus of f ihei s oc ipition v\ is 
a cudul occup Non u si ilt with the following codes given in rmk 
oidci ot stilus (1) piolt ssi >n il, ( ) Relink «1 (0 mb } rottssionil and 
sub technic il, (}) m urn il workers md (■=)) othus r lhc ids mi^ed 
students who ucit selected we 1 those students whose pinnts hid 
eompkud twelve sens of edue Uiori 01 moie md whose lithe*', 
had oceupitions which were in tin thiee lughest status oce-upitions 
11 k dis idvant iped sludents weie those students vvhou | irents had 
completed o»l\ eleven \i 11s ot edue ttion or less me 1 whose titheis 
h ui oceupitions which were jm the thiee lowest st itus >ecup itioi.s 
All thiee entem liiel to be nut if t student w i« to mnhlv as eitliei in 
uk mt igcd student 01 \ elisuk ntip d student Once the ids mtig^d 
students and the disadvant iped students hid been identified within 
ich of these two pumps, the slice csshil students and the non successful 
students were selected 

School success was determined b\ grade point avenge and a me isujc 
ot overall school achievement Weighted grade point averages weie 
computed foi each ot the students troni their most ieeent grades in 
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academic subjects Used as a measure of achievement were battery 
median grade equivalents on the Stanford Achievement Test Advanced 
(i 953 ) which had been administered to the students dunng the second 
semester of grade nine The successful students weie those students 
whose weighted gride point averages were 3 6 01 better on a five-point 
sl lie and whose battlciy median guide equivalent on the Stanford 
Achievement Test was 10 o or better The non successful students were 
those students whose weighted grade point avei lges were 30 or less 
and whose hilteiv median guide equivalent was t) o or less To quality 
is eithu a successful 01 a non successful student, both c rite 11a had to be 
s itisfied 

With this sthirinn pi cm dure, the original pool oi 1,156 giade ten 
students w i* reduced to i6j, ot whom were advant ig< el successful, 
-54 were adiantigcd non suecesstul, 2> W’erc disad\ mtaged sueecsstul, 
^1 vvtic elisulvantaged non sueetsslul Iht opimonn me w is admin- 
istered to these j 6j st id nts 


'.l uimk \i \n liionoioc v 

In the nun orthogc nal design of th» stud , home hiel ground either 
id\antig(d or disulv mtigeil, wrs eiosseel with school performance, 
either success 01 non success, and i mul tiv mate analvsis fit vaname 
'Bock, uj6^ I inn, 11/17) vv »s performed to lest thto ciTtcLs I he (our 
attitudinil dimensions were tieated fust in this anilysn as a multi 
\ (i « ite set I hes( tour 1 ui ttes weie thought o f as bill iviouui) samples 
tiom the ittitude domain of allcetivi Ivh Moms Hence, the vaiiatcs 
needed to K considered simultancousls (Bock, n/>6 Bock and 
Hag * u d n/>S) the fust anibsis pci tor me el w s 1 two w i\ four 
1 i»j ite miiltp in ite analvsis ot v iiianee 

I he in ihs.s did not temnn ite with the omnibus tests of ogmhcancc 
when mun 1 lass eilcio vvcie found signihc mt Additional analvses 
wljc needed to determine the* source of the difTcienccs in terms of the 
v in ites wluJi cemtnbuLed to it (Jones, 1066) In this stud), univariate' 
/ rests wen m id< with each of the attiludunl dimensions treated as a 
sepirate dependent vaiiablc l nivanatc f tests were chosen tor then 
meaningful and convention il interpretation, lather than other statistical 
alternatives Uowtvci, these scpinte /’-tests wue not statistical 
independent because the tour \aiiates were obtained fiom the same 
subjects OJock and Haggard, 1968^ The estimate of eitor in the 
analyses was the pooled within cell variation. 
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RFSLLIS 

Before presenting the test of the h)pothesis o£ this study, the group 
means and standaid deviations on each of the tour attitudinal dimen- 
sions arc given These summary statistics are found in Table i- 2 
The trends which aic evident in these statistics weie used in the intti 
prctation of the results of the multivariate md univanatc anihses of 
variance which follow 
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I he v st 1 t tut t tie i t ot scho *1 p 1 h ni cc t mtr istmg the ittitudes 
of tile u\ nit u»c d si ut s 2 ul s*udcnts in el the chs id\ ml igc d sue e sslu 1 
stud nts with those >! *h ich in t nt n s act slul students md the 
disachnti; el rn>ii si ctc^slul stue nts with the eth et il home b leh 
gumr d 11 moved w is coisidcied t > be th test ot the hvpothesis of 
this ‘■tud In rule iU th hypothesis w s tl it the ittiUidcs ot the 
inconsistent s'udtnis would ehtler t orn those of their issotnt'd 
m jont\ git up In tut ih< it til d< s >f tin successful smelt nts diflc red 
signifie mtlv tiom tt ose o* f l< no 1 successful students in the omnibus 
lest, the multiv m tl I w is 11 nS f o 01 1 he rt mlts ot this test aic 

shown in 1 tble i~ ^ 1 he mini efhU ot school perfoiinmec was 

oidticd list in this mils sis so th it in unbnsed estimitt ot this effect 
could be obi 11 led 

Univnutt tests were m ide to determine those attitudes which 
distinguished the successful students fiom the non successful students 
(Table 17 Tin view ot tht envuonment of the successful students 
difTeied signitic intlv lioin that ot the non successful students The 
univariate I was ctjual to Sjj, / N ooi The suectssful students 
tended moie tow aids the vkw that man tan gain control of his 
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environment than did the non successful students The view of the 
disadvantaged-successful students was <vcn moie optimistic than that 
of the advantaged-successful students The direction of this tendency 
can be seen in the statistics of Table 17.2 Next, the attitude towards 
education of the successful students was congruent with that of the 
non successful students Ihe univamte F wis equal to } t \ Also, the 
attitude towards school group** of the successful students differed 
significantly from th it of the non successful students Hie umvaiutc h 
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was equal to 5 76, p Co 05 I he successful student** viewed associations 
with school groups is moic impoitint 'han did the non successful 
students, and the ulv ini igcd successful students igiccd more stiongly 
to this impcitmcc th m did the dis ulv in # igid successful students 
(Tabl< 17 2) The attitudes ot the successful students’ peci groups 
tow uds cducau in were sigmfv intl\ djffcicnt hum those ot the peci 
groups ot the non successful students 1 he unnaiiab / wis equal to 

75, p tTooi. Ihe advantaged successful students dcsciibed the 
attit ides t >wards education of then p'tr gioups t> more positive than 
did am other group 

Though the effect of school performance wis ot piimaiy interest, 
a multivariate test was made of the cHcct of home background, elirmn- 
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a ting the effect of school perfotmance, and the results are presented 
in Table 17.4. 

In the omnibus test, the attitudes of the advantaged students differed 
significant!) from those oi the d'sadvantaged students; m the multi 
variate anahsis of vananu, b wis 290, p <005 To determine those 
attitudes which distinguished the advantaged students fiom the dis- 
advantaged students, mnariatc tests were made, and the results of 
these tests ire also given 111 Table 17 4. 1 he effect of home background 
was 1 significant effect Ixcause ol the diffeiences in peer group attitude 
tow lids education between the advantaged students and the dis- 
id\ intiged *tudcnts The univariate b was equal to 9 07, p ^"001 

1 a m i 17 } \J ill nan ate am 1 run ruth anahtn of i an Met titfb tht mam effirts 
it tn thud at / m/h, at thtnJot i ' ’/>/ r, /be Jour a hi idlin' tei'ii 
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As np< !t<<! bv tlu students ulwii students ptc* ^loups \ ilu< d 

an cd ic itior i mok th in tlu disicK tn t i^cd students’ pc * gioups Hus 
fund cm lx obsuud m tin sumnwrv stitistics in I ibb 2 \\ ith 
lespcit to tlu otliu ittitucks, no otlui M^nihc mt difhurus between 
the idv mt igcd stud it ind th disub mt ecd stud' nts wu found 

OISl l SSil \ 

llu thesis ot the studs w is confirm* d The ittitucks tht inconsistent 
students were found to be incontinent with those of then is eclated 
major its groups Hit attitudes ot ill foui groups, though, tended 
tow aids the ‘preferred’ direction Moreover, it cm be said diat tor the 
most part, the attitudes ot the disadvantaged successful students were 
like those of the advantaged suucsstul students and the iltitudes of the 
advantaged non-succcsstul students wcic like those of the disadvantaged- 
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n on-successful students. These findings were true for the view of the 
environment, where the disadvantaged-successful students expressed 
the most optimistic view of the future, and for the attitude towards 
school groups, and for the peer group attitude towards education, 
where the preferred attitudes wtic agiecd to most strongly by the 
advantaged-successful students followed by the disadvantaged successful 
students. 

A notable exception to these it suits was the attitude towards 
education In this instance, the attitudes towards education of all four 
groups were congruent and tended towards the ‘preferred’ direction, 
a finding which did not support the hvpothesis nor the results of 
previous research (Hicrommus. 1951, Ch uttrs, 1953; £* v * n % T965; 
I avin, 1965) Tht conclusion which is suggested by the finding of this 
studs is that the attitude towards cdiic ition docs not distinguish 
advantigtd students from disadx imaged students, not successful 
sMidcnts fiom non surctssful students 

Though the successful students dil T ercd from the non-siuccssful 
students with respect to the attitudes ot their ptu groups towards 
education, these attitudes also distinguished tht ldvantigcd students 
from the disadv mt lgtd stude nts sugge sting that this attitude is related 
to pciioimincc in school is well is to home background This con- 
clusion, it seems, is somewhat incorpp itihlc with the conclusion reached 
as a result of tin anal \ sis of the student s own itlitude towards 
education If wc e in assume, however, tint tin students hud intern- 
alised then own ittitudes towuds tduc ilion, then one plausible 
explanation for the seeming inconsistency 's that the students attitude 
tuwaids cduc ition is not the direct result of the influence of his pecis 
but rather the result of some othu, vt undisclosed s mice 

The major hypothesis of this study was developed is a logical 
extension of the model of socnl behaviour of (»et/els (1966), and, when 
this hypothesis was confirmed, the conceptual model was supported 
Also, the model was extended to eneompiss such problems as the one 
posed in this study and otht r studies which ^tem fiom this one 

In generalising from the results of this study, thcie are cautions to 
be acknowledged Only four attitudes were studi d, suggesting a need 
to replicate this studv but to sample other attitudinal dimensions from 
the affective domain Consideration should he given while contem- 
plating such a study to estimating home background by means other 
than socio-economic characteristics as bloom ct al (1965) have suggested. 
Socioeconomic status chaiacte 11 sties arc, at best, emnibus estimates of 
home cultuie. 

At this stage ot our knowledge of adolescent attitudinal development 
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and despite the flaws, the conclusion of this study still seems viable: 
the attitudes of the inconsistent students are incongruent with those of 
their associated majority groups. 
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\iif\di\ sc ails 01 rm riT T i pi mdnnwri 

/ 1 tea of the eiunonmtnt 

r<opk ill ovtr iht world m | atf\ much dihi m v hit they bcluve to be 
tight ind wrong 

'iou sho Id not sn unkind things t ) moth 1 per on even if h< re illy makes 
\ou nud 

Success dt pends on luc 1 and f ire 
W ith h ml woik in\on cm utcct 1 

Sonudiv most ot the njsttne ot thr worH will he olvedby science 
\ 1 most every pp sc it pit bit m w ill lx solved in *h lu'utc 
^ tiu do no n td to k rp 1 [ rt misc it von h 1 1 10 m ike i* Without thinking 
Some d is die l«st its w II bt limit I 1 ito good firming hid 
Ptvtrtv c in In wij rd out in the worhl h\ improving fuloiv and fuming 
nit t ho Is 

]♦ houltl be pos iblt to s t p w 11 on in 1 for ill 
I he meist 1 liport int thing in life 1 o gr t dong with ither people 
The In t rt ison ioi lo ng tlic right thing is th it this is h >vv jour patents 
woind hi e ve u to bell i\ 

Sometimes > >11 know 1 thing 1 light or wron s with ml giving it any 
thoi ght 

Son e things 1 U c ate so mpoitmt th v it ^oultl be fooli h tot to eheit a 
little to gam them 

Semie j etiple nevci feel th it urge to tie some thing vvion^ 

1 \ ciybcn.lv who lives in C hie tgo is 1 li tic b t resp insit It lor a erime that is 
committed there 

Anybody 1 light Income a enmnnl if he grew up under cxticinc.lv poor 
conditions 

In punishing a p 1 on f ht imp* itant thing is whit he del not why he 
did it 

J or a pei son who is r< ill) good the righ» way of behaving comes to him 
almost automatical!) 

If )OU do something wiong soonei or liter you will be caught 


2 Attitude towards education 

Lducation cannot change people in any basic way 
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Education can only help people develop thetr natural abilities 
People who don t have much education enjoy life as much as well educated 
people 

In school there are more lmpottunt things th in getting good grades 
A man can b arn more on a job thn h( t m in school 
Most students have to be m id< to It arn 

The most impoitint thing in school is to learn to g t along well with people 
Most school 1 c lining has litth v due for a person 

There arc more import mt things m school th m It irning to get dong well 
with people 

Anyone < in lc 11 n if he is willing lo tud\ 

I vtrybodv should t is much due it ion 1 possild 
If vou want a good job then \ou must go t :> school 
Getting goo 1 gi ides is the most import ml thing in chool 
You can llw iv It irn more in sc hot 1 th 11 >011 c in on 1 job 
Most stuck nts don t hwt te» he m idt to k 1111 
Then isicdvdut in e hoot lc lining 

Iven though tluv uc w limp to stud\ her lit omt people thit just in t 
le Ji n 

l \cn if wt stoop d c luc 1 ing c \< ivbc 1 v c i i ountiv woul 1 lidpospti 
It 1 po sible to gc t \ ge o 1 oh eve n if \ou don t go 10 school 
I due jiion c m e hinge p ople 

j Utitndc totiwd* injoi nnd in 1 jot nul c < / oo! ^tottp< 

Stuck nts who 111 1 iroun ] w tl 1 hoclciowd \i too pu eh tune 
You shoe 1 1 ioi go iron hi \ it 1 tudei t wh) don t l luvt in the same 
tilings voti do 

1 he tumble \\i h cli mu crowd i tl it tlu> don 1 dl\ w m r in c luc ition 

tvenbodv shoul 1 t > uound uli 1 jump n schcol 

You should n »t h iv c 1 t_o to the nn v it do it 

It 1 lmpoitam tt line it k 1st me dost friend m hool 

Belonging *o 1 gunp out idt school \ mor impmt mt thin h longing to 
a group in th schoo 1 

Most of the school c low cl d )n t r calls he it \c 11 the light lungs 
It is vuj import mt to h i\ e iian\ school f lend 

Iheie ire some gioups o f s»udt nts th it con t diem invbodv to ’ou) the n 
School < r ovvd lie 1 w ls*( o* ti iu 

Most ol the groups at school don t belie ve in the sime thmgs you do 
I he onU school fnend thit sou should hi ire 'host who believe n the 
same things you do 

You icdlv cm t become in adult without hiving some clashes vith your 
iiund at vhool 

School tuends ire necess ir\ to th*-' developme nt of vour pers malitv 

It ib very important to be a leach r in i group 

You should only go to 1 tootball gimc with a triend 
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It is more important to have one close triend than man> hiends 
A person who doesn t hast manv school friends Joesnt hast a good 
peisonality 

Derybodj should hast at ki t one close truiid 

4 . Pea group attitude towards education 

Your friends are not the kind of frit nds jour parents would like you to hase. 

\ our parents don t like jour friends 

\our hiends talk about the bix>ks they hist n 1 1 

Most of jour frie nds think school is a w l tc c t time 

\oui lricnds tr\ to attend most ol the school act sales 

Most ol jour fm nds spend a lot ol tunc tud>ing 

Must ol jour lritnds ire \ei\ dxflcicnt trom sou 

* 1 jst of your lri( nds like sc hool 

Mo t of 'our Inends want to ^et good gr 1 \ 

Most ol jour Inends v\ ill probablv go on *n college 
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The development of scales 
to measure junior school 
children’s attitudes* 


MMMAm I his papa describes ten attitude sv.de for me with pupils aged y 
to n \tar I he st are attitude ro school in’ercsi m s hool work, import 
ancc ot doing well, «tLt it uclc to class oihu image oi tlas , conforming 
let us non conforming pupil rcla'jonJiip w if h tea her in\iu> ahou r 
school work, >ou ll adjustment stlfitmgi 

1 he se lies were dc n\(d empiiicilh a ml euh 1 mule up ot i lumilxt ol 
statenun's made b> children during group discus>ions ail (Itched alter 
1 ictor analyses and e ilogram maizes f 01 t leh ^ale the am hi been to 
uhitvc hotnogt nc it\ <1 content md whne j >ssib*c a citinul iM\c structure 
I he internal consist* n \ ol c uh c d< is expressed in tcims o t ( innhich s 
alpha coefficient 7 lie mti n orr< I it ion ol the sc des with euh other ind also 
with extern il din ue given Inlormation loi the Inter c line 1 om sever il 
sources I In sc were (a) pc rsem iht> md lbiluv mines ol the pupil b\ the 
teaeher (/)p rents th ht\ rmngs and ' diujtion il aspn ltio is for the child 
(e) sociome Iik tl it i (//) 1 \ itve m n 1 It 1 ‘cirts ind u ) mUicst ^ ores 


l IMMiPl e I in\ 

A Inge sc lit us' itch studv wis initiated in i <y ^ h\ th- N itional 
1 oundation tot } ducational Research to investing the cfTcets ot 
strciming tnel non sire mirrg m ]tir»ioi schools (Purler I unn, i qby) 
Measurement ot pupils' ittitudes w o putieiiluh impoitant and sine 
no me tsuies meeting the rtcjuircmcnts ol the stud\ were ixidtblc, 
attitude scales wcie developed The construction and iclitionship ot 
these scales to othe i variables are described in this paper Other researeh 
workers in i\ find them of use , for besides meeting the requirements of 

* Reprinted Irom lh,ti*h Journal oi l durational Psycholojx^ 39, u/>g, 
64-71. 
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the streaming research project, these empirically derived scales offer a 
means of measuring and describing important attitudinal differences 
among groups of children in junior schools. 

Since little was known about which attitudes were important and 
relevant for the enquiry, exploratory work m the form of discussions 
and interviews was carried out. The aim here was to determine what 
attitudes children actually held and how these feelings were expressed. 
The exploratory work revealed a number of attitude areas which seemed 
important for this research. A rcsiew of the literature indicated that 
most of these areas had received little attention. There were scales 
asailahlc for four of them, namely, anxiety (Himmelwcit and Petrie, 
19*51; Sarason et al , 1960; Castcneda et al , 19*56), self image (Bills 
et al , 1961), attitude to school (Pm. 19*56; Flanders, 1965; Jackson 
and Gct/els, 19*59), and attitude to teacher (Tchcschtehn et al , 1040), 
but none of these scales stemtd suit iblc lor the piescnt cnquirv Some 
ot them had hr cn dr' r loped for use with older children and most were 
constructed for a non British population. Thus a certain amount ot item 
rc writing and adaptation would be required bclou the\ could be used 
in this country It was considered necessary therefore to develop a total 
set ot new scales for all areas 

The principle in the construction of the scales was to obtain the items 
from statements actualh made b> childim U r whom the scales were 
intended To the wnter’s knowledge this nvthod hi* not been used 
before with childien, and indeed this might be lcvcllc-d as a criticism 
against past work, most researchers in this field have not made clear 
how the\ derived their items and one can c»nl\ issumt that thev were 
tormulitcd at the d**k out of the researcher’s head Such items arc 
rncvitdblv based on the ksi mhet s own thinking, and to be written 
in a language not used hv the child, >nd w*»rsc still, cove 1 a biased and 
artificial viewpoint representing the research* rs ideas about how 
children think than the wav the\ aitualh do Piaget’s woik has shown 
conclusive lv that the language and concepts of children arc very differ- 
ent from those ot adults Foi this reason, discussions weic held with 
children and their language used in the construction of the scales. 


11 PRCKEIURF 

The stages involved in the development of the scales were (1) group dis- 
cussions, (11) quantitative pilot, (111) factor analysis and (lv) a second 
stage of fieldwork to develop the scales furthci. 

Seventeen group discussions were held in five schools and involved 
approximately 60 third and fourth year junior school children of differ- 
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ing ability levels. The schools were located in London, the Home 
Counties, the Midlands and the North of England. The group dis- 
cussions were carried out in a room where no disturbance by other 
children or membeis of staff was likely. In most cases the room was a 
spare classroom The role of the leader of the group discussion was to 
steer the conversation to relevant topics, and to encourage development 
of certain ideas, but at the same time to appear permissive and un 
obtrusive. A schedule had been prepared beforehand and this was used 
as a lough guide It covered the following areas interests; attitudes to 
sc hook teacher, other classes, peers and sell, ambitions, wishes The 
group discussions wcic taped and later transeiibed 

hor the most pait, attitudes were coherently formed and the children 
had no difficulty expressing them in a gioup situation 

The records of the group discussion^ welded a wealth of data about 
childicn’s values ind attitudes and how thev viewed school life Conti nt 
anahsis indicated a number of areas (eight) email to a M.ud\ oi this 
type One hurdied stitements were selected fiom the disiussions to 
rcpiesenttlu rang? of opinion in t uh of these lttitude aieis A quts 
tumnam w is diiwn up ind items wen r mdonnsed throughout 
After a pichminirv suc^ninu the qucstionn urc cont lining seventv 
tlnec stitements w is almmisteied to ->55 nine to clcvcn*\cii old 
ehildrcn in twelve sihoils, six in tlv Ninth ind six in the South ol 
Engl ind 

T he i< suiting dita wire subjected to ixpli ralon factoi analysis I he 
mitn unplnsis here wis on the intated solution hollowing the inter 
eorrelition ot the items, 1 pnnapil components 1 utoi mils sis wis 
obt lined, eleven fulois wen cxtrictcd Ihese were t jtitcd bv the 
Vanmax proecdun to 01 thogon il simple stuutuic Sc ven inti iprit iblt 
i ictois were idi ntiticd 1>\ and Inge these confiimcd the findings ot 
the cxplontoiv rescireh Although the t ictor imKsis elmhed the 
stiucture ot the lttitude s, it did not provide \ eompletelv s itisf ictory set 
ot me isunng instillments Ihue oi the lttitude areas consisted ot 
promising sub sets oi items fthe avciage corielation ol each set ranging 
horn o 19 to o 28) but did not emcige as fie tors, appucntly because 
the number ot suitiblc items was lmdevjuate In order to develop in 
struments in all an is a u vised queshonn ure was developed The trail 
scripts o* the ixplontorv discussions were ic examined and statements 
which appeared to he lelated to these ‘promising sub sets’ of items weic 
selected Advantigc was also taken ot the new questionnaire to impiove 
the other seven areas and items witl low' loadings w'ere rejected and 
replaced b\ Cither stitements A cjuestionnaire, compnsing seventv 
nine statements covering ten attitude areas, was developed and used 
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The attitude scales were constructed on the basis of the results of a 
second stage of fieldwork. 

Approximately 2,300 third- and fourth-year junior school children, in 
twenty-eight schools, completed the revised questionnaire. Based on the 
responses of 400 of the boys and girls, selected at random from the total 
sample, intercorrelations between the items hypothesised to form an 
attitude scale were obtained and those items with a low overall level of 
correlation were rejected. The remaining items for each attitude area 
were then submitted to scalogram analysis. If the usual Guttman method 
(Guttman, 1950) was unsatisfactory, the H-tcchnique was tried 
(Stouffer et al. y 195 2) and a modified type of Guttman scale was 
formed. The responses to items in three areas did not form a cumulative 
pattern and were therefore unsuitable for scalogram analysis; so factor 
scales were formed. The procedure for this was to carry out a centroid 
analysis (Harman, 1967) of the inter-item correlations and the first two 
factors were extracted. And then in order to test whether the correlation 
matrix could be accounted for by one general factor a comparison of 
the size of the variance of these two factors was made. Vernon (1950) 
claims that a ratio of 4 to 1 (i.c., if the amount of variance explained 
by the first factor is four times as great as that explained by the second) 
is evidence of unidimensionaiitv. 


III RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Ten attitude scales, as listed in Table 1 8. 1 , were successfully constructed. 
These were found to be positively intcrcor related and their product 
moment correlations are given in Table 18.1. Thirty-six of the obtained 
correlations were significant at 0-05 or beyond indicating a degree of 
overlap. 

It will also be noticed that the correlations fall rather neatly into two 
clusters. The first seven scales (A— G) deal with attitudes towards as- 
pects of school and school work and the other four (G — J) are more con- 
cerned with social relations and the personality of the pupil. ‘Relation- 
ship witfi teacher’ appears to correlate relatively highly with both 
clusters. 

What do the scales mean? 

In most cases the titles of the scales are self-explanatory. However, it is 
proposed to give a short description of each and note its relationship 
with other variables. 

The attitude to school scale was made up of items concerned with 
general rather than specific aspects of school. For example, it included 
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statements such as ‘School is fun’, ‘I would leave school tomorrow if I 
could’ jnd ‘I like school’. 

The inteteit tn school wor\ scale was composed of items concerned 
with both school work in general ard particular lessons. An example of 
the former is ‘I enjoy most school work’ and of the latter ‘Wc spend 
too much time doing arithmetic’. 
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0 20 


\ c >1 k l it it >1 d 1 0 11 is Miznifu ipt it tlu 0 k\tl \ 2 08" 


lm junta he l oj doing u ell was made up ot items stressing achievement 
orientation — ‘I work and tr\ \u\ hard in school,’ ‘Doing well at school 
is most import mt to tne 

'Ihtsc first thiec scales exhibited a fanh high degiee or intcr^oi rela 
lion, paiticularU ‘attitude to school’ and ‘interest in school work* h 
should he pointed out that the latter two scales were ‘foai d\ for during 
factor anal>sis onl\ one factor emeigtd in this area and not two On in- 
spection of the content, however, it was scon that the items fell into two 
groups — one dealing with general attitudes and the other with school 
w y ork. Thus the two groups of items wcie dealt with scpai ately when 
foimmg the two Guttman scales. i^Foi the time being it was felt worth 
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while preserving these as two scales, but the results so far show similar 
constiuct validity and thciefoic there is perhaps a case for combining 
them ) 

Of paiticular interest aie the significant positive intercorrelations of 
all the scales (except ‘social adjustment’) with ‘attitude to school’ and 
‘interest in school work’, which would seem to indicate the presence of 
a general factor. The relationships of the other scales with ‘importance 
of doing well’ were also interesting the child w r ho wanted to do well 
in school tended to hive a favourable attitude to school and school 
work, tended to be conforming and to ha\c a good iclationship with his 
teacher. Thtic was no consistent tendency foi this child to be either 
anxious or non anxious 

Om would expect some decree of relationship nc tween school per 
formanct and attitude 1 able 18 2 mdicitcs that this is so, paiticulaih 
t >r ‘importance ot doing well’ Thu st dc unrelated positively with the 
child’s I nglish scoie (n 2 8) and other achievement test semes ind also 
with the teacher’s rating of the child’s ability (< 2b) However, lot 
‘attitude to school’ and ‘interest in school woik', the highest corrcla 
tion was with cicativc intei csts (o ^2) and (o ^1) icspcetivclv This is 
not suipnsmg when one considers the content ot the cic itivc imciests 
sc lie it includes items such as ‘writing stones’, ‘making up poems’, 
acting', placing musical instruments , and painting’,- all activities 
which ma\ torm part of the Limiculum It the ^hild liked doing these 
things he also tended to like school 

Anothei notcwoithv finding wis the iclationship between the child's 
sex ind attitude for the above three scales, gnh tended to hive more 
p isilive attitudes This finding agrees with those of other woikc is (ritt, 
ig50;lox, ic/q; Scars, iy6«>) 

T he Scale measuring 'attitude to da o' com lined items rcfening to 
the favourableness 01 otheiwisc of king a member of a paiticulai 
school class F01 example, ‘1 cl uthu he in rn\ class than the others for 
mv age*, and T hate being in the class I’m in now' The emergence of 
these items as a factor, dunng the factor inab sis. was pailicularl^ inter 
csling — for what had actually been hypothesis* d did not occur It was 
thought that the items now forming the ‘social adjustment’ (oi ‘getting 
on well with clavsmates’) scale and items in tine scale wcie ‘p..it of the 
same package’ However, two factors ind not one, as expect'd, were 
extracted from this set ol statements 

It can be seen from the correlation matrix that ‘social adjustment’ has 
a low correlation (o 12) with the ‘attitude to class’ scale Of all the 
scales the highest correlation for the ‘attitude to class’ scale was ‘interest 
in school work’ (0-43). It also correlated well with ‘attitude to school’ 
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TABLE 18.2 Product Moment Correlations of Attitude Scalt r mtb other Variables 


Attitude scale 
( Key tn Table /) 

K 

B 

c 

D 

F 

r _i 

G 

H 

I 

1 

Mastic perfotmance 
■hievement tests 
English 

0 20 

0 19 

0 28 

0 19 

0 18 

1 

017 ' 

0 22 

0 21 

0 2S 

0 J 

Problem anthmetic 

0 IS 

0 10 

0 20 

017 

on 

* 

0 14 

020 

0 2S 

0 

Essays 

0 P 

0 1S 

0 24 

0 18 

014 

on 

0 21 

Oil 

019 

02 

Verbal rtasoi m« T 

017 

0 1S 

0 23 

0 16 

016 

014 

016 

0 20 

017 

02M 

Non-\etbal teison 
mg 

01S 

0 1S 

0 17 

0 IS 

0 09 

0 09 

0 18 

0 17 

0 20 

0: 

Fluency 

A 

* 

0 IS 

* 


4 

0 10 

0 10 

0 19 

0 1 1 

Flexibility 

¥ 

0 09 

0 17 

0 11 


i 

4 

0 13 

0 17 

0 

Originality 

♦ 

♦ 

0 12 

1 

i 

i 

¥ 

1 

016 

0 : 

Rating 

Tcaeht i\ ntim <>i 
ability 

0 21 

0 19 

0 26 

0 21 

0 12 

0 IS 

0 24 

0 20 

0 28 

04 

Patents’ latimr of 
ability 

0 19 

0 r 

0 "1 

0 14 

0 14 

* 

0 23 

0 19 

0 21 

°>i 

Aruhimtie abtlitv 
relative to otlxo 
in cl iss 

0 21 

or 

«?> 

0 09 

A 


0 23 

0 18 

0 16 

1 

0 h 

Reading ibility 
lihtiu to tithe is 
m 1 1 is 

0 n 

0 12 

0 r 

* 

* 

Oil 

on 

* 

0 20 

0 18 

\ 

\ 

0 1 

\ocm tine slut 1 

0 b 

(» 10 

0 11 

0 11 

s 

+ 

0 12 

* 

0 21 

0 1 

'ntetesh 

Cleatiu inunsis 

0 >2 

0 ,1 

0 16 

0 16 

4 

0 is 

* 

r 



Logical, in thru 
litre u* is 

+ 

* 

t 

* 

A 

on 

+ 

* 

0 19 

0 1 

Pat tuts 

Aspir itums h * 
child s furtlxi 
edue ition 

0 12 

(Ml) 

0 is 

0 17 

* 

0 13 

0 19 

0 IS 

0 16 

0 1 

Proposetl 1 \ toi 
child lei Mil; 
stho( 1 

0 12 

0 12 

0 16 

0 IS 

* 

0 14 

0 18 

016 

017 

0 1 

Socnl chss 

* 

0 10 

0 14 

0 15 

4 


0 16 

011 

011 

01 

Beba'tom rStnt r 
Plcasut ability 

on 

0 14 

0 16 

0 17 

* 

0 20 

0 23 

0 13 

010 

02 

Fights 

* 

on 

0 11 

0 15 


-0 25 

-019 

009 

* 


Social vt tthdraw il 

-010 


* 

* 

* 

* 

012 

* 

-Oil 

♦ 

Tease d/piektd on 

0 09 

¥ 

0 13 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-Oil 

-0( 

fex — bo)s if rm gul r 

0 33 

02 s 

0 19 

0 20 

015 

-0 27 , 

015 

* 

-016 

-01 


Sample 2,087 mix to eleven-) eai-old children. All correlations are sig- 
nificant and those greater than 0 11 significant at the 1 per cent level. 

* C correlations w ere not significant 
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(0-40), ‘importance of doing welP (0-36) and ‘relationship with the 
teacher* (0*36). It was unrelated to ‘anxiety’ and ‘self-image’. Table 
18.2 suggests that children who had a favourable attitude to their class 
also tended to obtain a high rating on ability (0*21). Girls had a more 
favourable attitude to their class than boys (o- 20). 

The ‘ other image ' scale was composed of items concerned with the 
way children felt that other classes in the school and teachers viewed the 
child’s own class. For example, ‘Other children make fun of my class’ 
and ‘Other children think wc’rc clever in this class’. The fact that it was 
given to the pupils in non-streamed as well as streamed schools probably 
accounts for the lowish correlations in the matrix and Table 18.2. 
This now needs to be looked at in terms of the streamed children only. 

‘ Relationship with the teacher * items emphasised the teacher’s per- 
ceived degree of concern for the child rather than the child’s liking for 
the teacher. Some of the items making up this scale were ‘Teacher 
thinks I’m a trouble-maker’, ‘Teacher is interested in me’, ‘Teacher is 
nice to me’. It has already been pointed out that this scale had relatively 
high correlations with both the school related attitudes and the per- 
sonality type scales. The highest correlations were with ‘interest in 
school work’ and ‘self-image’. Tabic 18.2 also suggests that good school 
work is an important factor for a satisfactory relationship with the 
teacher, a finding reported also by Fox (1963) and Rosenfeld (1961): 
there was a positive correlation with the teacher’s rating of the child’s 
ability (0-24), with the parent’s rating of the child’s ability (0-23), with 
the child’s English achievement (0-22) and essay score (0-21) and with 
the teacher’s judgment of the child’s plcasurability (0-23). 

As the title might suggest, the items constituting the scale ‘ conform - 
ing versus non-conforming pupil ' covered the range of these two op- 
posing types of behaviour. For example, the scale included items such 
as ‘I dislike children who are noisy in class’, ‘When the teacher goes 
out of the room I play about’, ‘I like people who get me into mischief’. 
The correlation matrix indicates that the conforming pupil also tended 
to like school (0-37), school work (0*38) and the teacher (0-36) and 
believed that it was important to do weli in school (0-37). There was 
no relationship between this scale and social adjustment or anxiety. 
Table 18.2 indicates that children obtaining high marks on this scale (i.c., 
conformers) also tended to obtain a high pleasurable rating from the 
teacher (0-20) and those scoring low marks (non-conformers) to obtain 
a high fighting rating ( — 0-25). ‘Conformity’ was associated with girls 
and non-conformity with boys ( — 0*2 7). 

The ‘ anxiety ’ scale (non-anxious versus anxious) was composed of 
items related to anxieties, fears and worries in the classroom. For 
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example, ‘I would feel afraid if I got my work wrong*, ‘Children who 
can’t do their school work feel ashamed’, ‘I’m scared to ask my teacher 
for help’. The matrix shows that this scale correlated best with self 
image (o 40) children who had a good self-image in terms of school 
work also tended not to feel anxious in the classroom This ties in 
nicely with Table 18 ^ where it can be seen that ‘non anxious’ children 
were associated with high test rrniks (English (o 21), Problem Anth 
metic (020), Verbal Reasoning (o 20)) and ‘anxious’ children with 
low marks Warburton (1962), summaiising work carried out in the 
United States on relationship between amicty and attainment, con 
eluded that anxict\ is related to poor ittainment ) Also the ‘non anxious 
pupils tended to receive high ability ratings from their teacher (o 20) 
md to hold a high position in their class (Reading position (o 20), 
Arithmetic position (o 18)) Interesting too was the complete hek of 
relationship of this scale with ‘impoitance of doing well 

The items making up the ‘ social adjustment si lie were concerned 
with the child s ability to get on well with his classmates It included 
such items as 4 1 hive no one to pi iv with it playtime , ‘1 think the other 
children in m\ d iss like me This sc ile exhibited very low corielations 
(or no id itionship) with the school ind si bool work rcl ited ittitudes It 
w is however positively com 1 ited with non inxietv (o 2 tel ition 
ship with tculnr ( >21) and highest oi all with sclfimtg< in turns 
of school weak (o 29) I ihlc 18 *> indicates th it ‘socnlly well ldjusted 
w is tel ite cl to high ability ntmgs fiorntc ichcr(o 28) md pircnt (o 21) 
md to high test stoics I nglish (o 25), Problem (o 2*5) C hildrcn with 1 
high souomctiic stuns score (i e , highly chosen bv other members ot 
the ct iss) ilso tended to obtun a high socnllv adjusted score (021) 
Boys obtained higher adjustment scores thin girls ( — 0 it ) 

lhc content of the items m the ‘ cl] image scale reflected self in 
turns ot school work l or example, ‘1 m useless it school work , ‘I m 
very good it sums Mv teacher thmks I m closer Self image seemed 
to < 1 ( p* nd somewh it on the child s rchtionship with the te icher (o 42) 
and it he lnd a good ‘sell image* he tlso tended to he a non mxious 
pupil (o jo) (Bledsoe (1964) using an adiptation of Bill s Index of 
Adjustment, te>und a significant negative mirelition between self eon 
cept and mxictv ) Table 18 2 also suppers these findings Those whom 
the tc lchei rited as pleasurible tended to be those with a good self 
image and similatk also those whom she rated high on ability (o 40) 
The child’s relative ability seemed to be an important factor for self 
1m ig , foi the highest cm relation was with position in the class in anth 
metic (o 46), whilst the correlation with reading abiht) was somewhat 
lower (o 30) Presum ibl\ there was a higher correlation with the arith 
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mcdc position than with reading because there are more cues for the 
child to judge his relative ability in arithmetic thiough similai ability 
grouping, marks and tests Table 182 suggests that girls tended to 
have a poorer self image than bovs Sears (1963) also found this 

Internal consistency of the scales 

The internal consistent! ot these seal* s was detummed b\ Cronbach's 
(1951) Alpha coefficient hoi the Guttman scales, coefficients of it 
produubibty were also calculated (Guttman, 1950) In all cases, the 
Guttman scales were replicated sitisfictoriK on a luithcr two samples 
of 100 and the repioduubihts coefficients givtn below are based on the 
average obtained from three separitc samples, diawn at random fiom 
the total set of pupils. 


i v h l r iS * Inttindl Const* ft Hi) of the Scale* 



Ittit ids. f tail 

1 

Coi+fumitoj 
rej rod nit! iht) 

1 

( llp/ja- 
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A 

\ttttudi to school 

<6 items) 

1 

o«s 1 

0 89 

h 

Intel LSt in school woik 

(6 nuns) 

0 9 r «' 

0 88 

( 

Impoitancc ol dome will 

(5 items) 

I 1C tot Srik* 

0 77 

D 

Attitude to il iss 

items) 

t ictoi ‘c lie * 

0 91 

1 

‘Cither’ image oi cl iss 

(6 items) 

0 92 

0G> 

F 

tontoiming tinus non confoim- 
mg pupil 

(5 lie tils) 

0 95** 

0 90 

Cl 

Rcliriomhip with tc lchu 

(( items'* 

0 9>^ 

0 8? 

11 

Arxiitv ibout school woik 

(7 items; , 

0 94** 

0 80 

1 

Socnl idjustmt nt 

(4 itf ms) 

0 90 

0 58 

f 

Self imi:c in turns ot school 1 

wotk 

1 

(9 it wins) 

1 

l ac t< >1 scale * 

0 88 


* ^Tuttrrun si ile not obt lined 

** Modified Cruttman s»uik constructed bv II technique Stouiki it as. 1952). 


I\ IMI LIC A HONS 

Othu research workers ma) find the scales of else; for besides meeting 
the requirements ot the stieiming iescaich piojal, these cmpmcally 
derived stdles offci a means of measuring and describing important 
attitudinal differences among groups of children in junior school. Some 
evidence h is been given of their validity But it is hoped to obtain moi e 
substantial evidence fiom further analyses of the sample of 2,000 pupils. 
The interactions of these attitude* with othei factors will also be ex- 
amined. 
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L. M. Wahoa Cigarette smoking in 

school children* 

A study of the effectiveness of different 
health education methods in modifying 
behai tom , knowledge and attitudes 


The issouation between c i ^ ii c tt« smoking md lung e incci his 
gene nils been accepted mcl iIk evidence concerning this md othci 
lu ilth h i/areh of smoking ha* been well summuiscd in the report of 
the Rov il College oi Phvsu 1 ms ( u/>2) Over the countrv, mtfr-smoking 
e impugns rtpoit v living degree s of sueeess, Jot it is diflicult to modirv 
peoples attitudes to < sublished hibits }\punmntil mti smoking 
ehme re \ e il lint onlv i sm iP propoit*oi ot people u e sineeulv in- 
ti teskel in stopping moking, while km v\ ledge md <ven icceptmcc 
of I lets detu \ iv lew sniokeis 1 he need lot iese uch in motivation 
md eelue ilior il methods w is uulu iteel b\ die Joint ( c mmittec of the 
CentTil and Seoiti h He 1th Services ( omnils (K)(g) md the* Rov il 
S<»ne tv of Me die me (PI lit ct ul , n/ij) 


im sit m 

This peo]tet vv is plumed to stiieK md eompiu the rfTu tiveness ol 
Join different he ilth education methods in school children The 
pioblem of smoking w is sole e ted bee msc eiguette smoking is i serio & 
hazard to health Most non smokers and even manv smokns are agreed 
that action must be taken to prevent voung people adopting i habit so 
inimical to he ilth, bw uise ill suivcvs piove bt\ond doubt tint the 
smoking habit eommenees it sehoeil age, and it is important to evaluate 
diflerent methods m controlled gioups m comparable situations 

* Rcpiintcd from Td nbw s /i Health Bulletin , aj iij 66 , i 12. 
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As surveys 1 revealed that the percentage of smokers and the quantity 
smoked is higher m ‘Secondary Modern’ schools (1 e. children on 
three- or four-ycat couises), pupils ot these schools paiticipated in the 
studs Toi poetical reasons it was decided to collect data from question- 
naires with procedure as it commended bv Chave (London School of 
H\gicnt, 1959) and JclTcivs (196*1). In most anti smoking campaigns 
the criterion of success Ins been consulted to be the conversion of 
smokers to non-smokers In fact, this is not the sole problem whether in 
1 research or practical programme, lor, as external stimuli ma\ modity 
behaviour, knowledge 01 attitudes stpira^elv 01 in combination, so also 
do different educational methods vaiv in the ir c fleet upon these three 
aspect* Hence 1 questi inn 111c was designed to measuit these aspects 
and reports aie bistd upon moditic ’turns obseived in these ispccts 

The invest igation extended ovu time school terms In the fust turn, 
information was collected, suitiblr schools were selected in u llabora- 
tion with lntuesteei headmisttis to ensure rheir all impor tint e n- 
thusiasm, and a preliminary mvoiig ilion ol behiviour, knowledge, 
emotional motivation md attitudes to smoking w is made tiom the 
e 11 cf nil ^ compiled and pic t( steel que stionn un As fu as possible, 
schools were matched in such elemogi iphn lactors is igc, sex, phvsical 
he ilth md development, intelligence mo s x 10 economic conditions, to 
ensure sinnl u simples The que stionn 111c wis 11I11111 it< 1 \ submitted 
to ibout 2,000 pupils of nve second irv schools, md this information was 
an.iUscd and applied where possibh in the ensuing piogi mime* 

In the second turn the acme p’o^i immo vuc presented in five 
meetings ot minute periods in loui of this* miuhcd sceondarv 
schools, the fifth lctmg 1* a < mtiol lour sepuitc and clt ir-cut 
methods wcie ev ill* ltcd Sinee a 1 ! the h ldwoik \v is < uned out b\ the 
writer, these vut picserVed onI\ to sceenduar pupfs in the second 
tcim of the school sen This medi id Misun d * minimum of 100 
pupils exposed to t ieh » icthod and no loss of pupils horn leaving 
school in the followup study This lcpoit is restricted to then J< a 
pupils plus 100 in the control school The progi mime presented in 
each method nu \ be briefly summarised 

Didactic approiu h 

The 280 pupils bv el isses icccivcd a course of five meetings, comprising 
lectures and films on smoking facts, debates md health quiz, and using 
such visual aids as films, models, flmutlgt iphs, posters and leaflets. 

1 London Schoe* of Hvgitne and Iropu il Vfcdi< me fi959)> Cartwnght 
et ul (1959, 1960c), Jones (1957), Rjv n ( J 957 )> Moms (1963), Chaikc 
(1964). 
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Information was as positive as possible, never horrific; emphasis was 
rather on proven data, and there was always question-and answer time. 
The aim was to give all known facts about eigaiette smoking, using 
formal teaching methods to reinforce non-smokers’ and to change 
smokers’ aspects of smoking 

Group diseussioti 

Six classes totilhng 160 pupils, divided into self-selected groups ot 
about ten pupils, met on five occasions each with a trained group leader 
As these childicn had no previous expenerce ot group discussion* nor 
great knowledge of the subject, and were pout at sustaining discussion 
and expressing themselves, it was decided to spend five to ten minutes 
of each period presenting information as a framework for discussion. 
This included health ha/aids and ling c inter rites m Edinburgh, 
tobacco adveitising, some f uts, rites and i ilionalisations ihout smok 
ing as ieve alcd in then own cjucstionnanc answers, 1 j Questions and 
Answers (a Central Council for Health Education leaflet), and a tape 
of a role -taking script ‘You die if \ou smoke’ to piovokt discussion 
Each group drew up seven points foi safer smoking and then own 
posteis and slogans wuc el:spla\ed in the school The aim was, b\ 
ensuring person tl involvement in gioup discussion, to ionium group 
decision to iimforcr non smokers’ ind change smokcis asp cts of 
smoking 

Psychologic a! pnsiMMom 

The lot pupils hid five meetings using obliqu* udiPicpus is foi 
example ‘debunking’ idv'ttising, simple psvchologv ot smoking 
illustrated In then ovui answcis is to win thtv si u te cl md cor tinned 
to smoke, then ‘imigcs Ini smokei and smoking mcl Uk reasons for 
these Teaching aids wue qucstionnme iesulls, ldveitising nutciial 
and posteis, themitic piojeetion film, tipe of role Viking script ‘^ou 
die it )ou smoke’, m extract from ‘Let’s stop smoking bv i psvJin 
ti ist, and I Job Ncwaits amusing ucoid ‘Intiodueing tobacco to 
civilisation'. The aim was to develop insight into the techniques of 
pez suasion used in piomolng cigarette sties, to foster i more cutieal 
attitude towards siu.li techniques, and to modifv the images and 
emotional beliefs cunentlv associated with smeiking A minimum of 
tactual knowledge was given, emphasis being on individual choiec 
based on unbiased cutieal facultv 

2 The original work of the two Group Leaders from Moray House College 
of Education 
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Total project 

The study langed fiom no action in the control school to ‘all-out* 
action and project work in thi* school The five formal meetings here 
included lectui's, teaching of facts, films, stud\ of the 13 Questions 
and An<weis leaflet, migazmc and television advertising, simple 
ps>cho!og\, and pirticipition in 1 Hi uns Tr u«t with an exhibition of 
work done during the tcim Ti aching aids ineluded fiannelgiaphs 
charts, models, films, leaflets ind advertising matcrnl Tull stiff co- 
operation ensured repetition in other chsses for most subjeets, sugges- 
tions tor the project work bung suppled to the head t< aehets of each 
subject, while nonsmokcis extolled the virtues of ihui stitc, and 
smokers regretted their h <bitu. tion cv'n to the extent of 1 few eersing 
to smoke Pirents of the 170 pupils involved wue suit in cxplinatory 
letter and invited to an mill il meeting to diseuss the pi oble rr Pupils 
were encouraged to tel 1 then puents about sessions At the end of term 
e ich pirent was sent a pimphlct and letter smnminsing the pro 
grunmc ind rccjucsting the. lr vrtrl support at home School health 
visitor ind medre t 1 ofireer give the tr Mistimed int rest ind support, 
following 1 request to the ( hret Const iblt, police reminded vcndois 
c»f the hvchws icguding the s lie of tobieeo to minors All loe il south 
leaelcis wue requested to runforee the theiiie, ind hnalK, a poster 
ompetition with pn/cs w is held ind the children s ov\n posius pi eed 
throughout the school Thus vv s composed 1 progr imme using a 
selection oi he ilth edueition methods md rcmt< reed h\ even opinion 
ItrdcT to ciisure sust un d impact to strengthen non smokos and 
chingc smokers ispectsof smokin^ 

The htth school si pplied the ontiol group of 10 pupils where no 
speei il retiem w is l ike n 

In the third turn, that is ifter the J ist< r v 1 itiori md 1 full month 
lftei the last meetings, the follow up questionn me w is pu suited md 
the efleetivenc ss of the tom difTucnt methods wrs cv iluatee 1 The 
questionnaire was presented to .ill pupils of the fivr schools to muisuie 
eh U gc in those pupils directly exposed to ta h method, and to discover 
an\ spie id effect within 1 school in other pupii> not person ill v exposed 
to the programme in compinson wrth the control school pupils Onl) 
those results observed in the 800 second vcai pupils ire presented in 
this report 

The immediate aim in all four groups was to improve factual know- 
ledge, to modify emotional attitudes to smoking and to effect change 
m smoking habits. 

The ultimate aim was to compare these aspects of the fom diffeient 
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health education approaches in order to obtain information to assist 
in the selection of future methods, and this was achieved from 
questionnaire-analysis and fieldwork. 

Note . ‘Smoking’ refers throughout to cigarette smoking. 


REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE-ANALYSIS AND FIELDWORK OBSERVATIONS 

A . Profile 

The pupils were mainly on a three-year course, of IQ 70-110, in their 
second year of secondary school and the majority were aged about 
thirteen years at the first questionnaire in December 1964. Analysis 
established general demographic conformity within the five schools of 
the project and with results of other surveys on smoking as follows: 

Demographic factors. With the assistance of school health visitors the 
children were found to be comparable physically (height, weight, major 
defects especially vision, taken as indices). 

Since all five schools were non-fee-paying local authority schools 
serving housing schemes on the periphery of the city, education, socio- 
economic and environmental conditions were very similar. TSking the 
dividing level frequently used, the children could be graded ‘less able’ 
(IQ 70-85) or ‘average ability’ (IQ 86- 1 in). In four schools the pro- 
portion of ‘less able' pupils averaged 30 per cent, but in School III 
there were no ‘less able’ pupils. As it transpired, this was fortunate in 
that the psychological persuasion method as used would not have been 
suitable for children of poor intelligence. 

Personal habits . It was interesting to note that smokers in all five 
schools admitted to more hours television-viewing than non-smokers; 
that they tended to have fewer hobbies and to belong to fewer youth 
organisations: but that there was no difference in sports activity, where, 
regardless of smoking habits, ‘less able* children, especially girls, 
played far less sports than ‘average ability’ children, especially boys. 

Smoking habits . The majority of boys (65 per cent) had smoked their 
first cigarette by twelve years of age and most girls (55 per cent) by 
thirteen years. Curiosity was given as the main precipitating cause of 
this first cigarette, with group-pressure reasons (‘my friends smoke’, ‘a 
dare’, ‘offered one') a close second for girls. The overall smoking rates 
were calculated as 30 per cent for boys and 24 per cent for girls. Boys 
declared they continued to smoke primarily because they enjoyed it and 
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onl) secondarily because friends smoked; gnls’ principal leason was 
that friends smoked and only half as many claimed to smoke for 
enjo)ment in all schools except School III (wheie 50 per cent girls 
smoked for enjoyment). These children who did not smoke, or had 
tried and not persisted, did not because they disliked smoking; girls 
also declaied they were not allowed to smoke, while moie bo)s men- 
tioned cost, health and athletic piowess Such dillcitnees wcie capital- 
ised m the ensuing health education piogiammes More difficult to 
apply but surely important was the obseivaMon made in analysis that 
the image of Smoking was mint positive than the* image of the Smoker 
in smokers and non smokers alike, although both images were more 
positivt with smokcis The smoke 1 was frequently described as selfish, 
ki 7 \ and a wastei of monc\ even while smoking was associated with 
success, xeluvation and iritndlinc ss 

It was ti>und dial all smoke. s sniolcd most often outdoors, but the 
next favourite place tor bovs was tlu anon\mii\ of the cinema, and 
for girls it was clubs or danus, ag un leualmg se\ diffeiences in tlie 
given reasons foi smoking in Ucn igus 

Most bo>s bought then ucaicttes in shops or from slot machines, 
while a smaller 111 ijorit\ of gills bought in simps, \ci , few used slot 
machines, and mam nctived them from ‘bunds' As may be ex 
peeted, boys had rathe r more puhi t-niouc \ than gnls, but smokers had 
much more than non smokers I her was also an income increase 
claimed in the follow* up t]ucstiunn.urc, which w 1* ert atei in smokers. 

More non smokcis (9 f> pei cent) were found to have non smoking 
parents than had smokers (24 per cent) and thcic wut more non- 
smoking parents of average ability ’ thin of less able* childien In 
cverv school thuc was a higher 1 ite ol smoking ip m >thers of smokers 
than in mothers of non smokers, the ovcrJl rates being 71 pci cent and 
57 pei cent uspeetivclv \ higher 01 tavici 1 ite of smoking was not 
observed in those childon who win oldi 1 th m th ir cla*s norm, .is 
has been repoited (Horn, ic/>$) 

The suggestion d»at sm ikers aie more tnendlv and cxtioveitcd was 
perhaps supported in that a higher pu cental c of smokers answered all 
cjuestions, giving negative e;r ‘wrong answers *ath'i than no answeis. 

The importance of this information 1 om questionnaire analysis lies 
not m originality but m Us consistency within the dilfercnt schools and 
with previous surveys, providing a solid b isis for companson. 

B. Analysts information 

Diagnosis of smokers and non-smokers was made tiom the question 
4 how many cigarettes do you smoke weekly Those answering 
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‘none* were accepted as non-smokers, but all X’s (no answer given) 
included as smokers. This diagnosis of smoking status was confirmed 
in a seven-question check m the initial questionnaire and five ways in 
the follow up questionnaire, and found to tall) reassuringly It is 
appreciated that an intelligent liar could still misinform Smokers of 
1-5 cigarettes weekly weie arbitrarily grided as light smokers, 6-20 
as medium, and over 2( weekly asicgulai heavy smokers 

With the passing of over foui winter months between questionnaires 
there would noimallv b< an mere ise in the number of children smok 
mg This recruitment (Horn, iq6o) is in f*ct observed in the control 
school Hence the followup smoking late, when compared with the 
lmuil smoking rate, do* s not n\( il its lull impjovtmtnt 

Informition from the questionn (lies w is progrimmed for full 
brt lkdown It will be ippi edited thil while some questions provided 
a simple dichotoim (\cs/no mswus), otheis produced multiple cat< 
gory answcis The collective pittein is lmpoitmt md much time wis 
given to studying pioccsscs for m< miring sociologies virublcs, 
espeenlly for this uibjut where then were diiTticnecs within e ich 

school (bcfoic md itte 1 the he utli < cln< uion \ r "t unnus) u id between 

the five schools 

Since it w is fc It th it the qi i stion of whe tin r 01 not » thild^ni kes it 
present w is not the onlv pcitincnt pioblcm the questionnaut wen 
designed to nu ism c eh ing' s in thru ispeets \i/ (/) belt imoui (/) 

Knowledge md (<) Attitude to ciguctte sm >king Since no one curs 
tion tovirs ill ph 1 st 1 set of questions w is combined to ensuu, is 
Rilev (k)54) sivs, tint the findings of i single dim nsion of stitus is 

not peeulnr to one putici 1 u situ it ion I ich set w t s compost el c f die 

fir st uid nnjoi dngnostie pitunetci md scviiil nun >r suppoit*rg 
pir imeteis 

(>n anilvsis mm ehingcs in themselves were 11 >t titistieillv 
sigmfie mt but ihe tunds wen consistent enough to be worlhv of 
consider ition lu sununaiisc md describe the rel itive success of each 
method 111 illeeting an aspect, liuhvidu il items (01 pirts of items) 
have been euefully studied fiom all angles and ranked fiom 1 to 5, 
with top r ink 1 C onsideration was given to three pnneipal sub gioups 
(smoking stitus, sc\ and intelligence) and then lanking was bued 
upon ‘shifts observed m rites in before md aftei c^ucstionnaires, or if 
1 new pirimeter was used m the second questionnaire, upon the 
difference m lates observed in children exposed to the four methods 
and conti ol If a higher propoition of children answeted the question 
m the de sited dneetion (eg stopped smoking) after the piogramme, 
this is recognised as impiovcment whether or not statistically signifi- 
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cant. Changes significant at the 0-05 level were achieved by some 
method in each major parameter. 

Following this nested ranking procedure (Sklaroff, 1965) with para- 
meters, an average rank for each aspect was calculated and then a final 
evaluation, and this is termed the ‘Average ranking’ of each method, 
as summarised in Table 19.2. This crude ranking is used to clarify and 
present the complex results achieved in order to evaluate and discuss 
the relative merits of the different methods studied and does not imply 
statistical reliability to rank order. 

C. Evaluation of methods 

The general picture is presented in the profile paragraph and here 
relevant and particular details are given of the effectiveness of each 
method from each aspect. 

Method L Didactic approach . Evaluation. With the simple nested 
ranking and scoring technique used, the average rank of the method 
was first for Behaviour and third for Knowledge and Attitude Aspects, 
with a final average rank of second. In the behaviour aspect, this 
authoritative approach was found most effective in converting smokers 
to non-smokers, which is the most obvious measure of success. In the 
first questionnaire, 51 (33 per cent) of 153 boys, but only 20 (17 per cent) 
of 118 girls smoked. So the girl smoker rate was low even before the 
campaign, and this was maintained in the other six check questions. 
On further analysis, this was found to be weighted by a low smoking 
rate (only 13 per cent) in the 91 average ability girls. In other respects, 
the pupils were comparable with other schools. After the five periods of 
formal lessons, there was a great improvement, significant at the 0-05 
level, in the major behaviour parameter, conversion to non-smokers, 
where the overall smoking rate decreased from 26 per cent to 17 per 
cent. This w r as composed of a reduction of 32 smokers (21-6 per cent) 
of 148 boys, and 10 smokers (9 per cent) of 112 girls. The number of 
‘heavy’ smokers remained unchanged, so that this method affected 
only the light smokers who were flirting with smoking. From other 
questions in the set, the method emerged successful, excepting in 
minor parameters Cartwright et al , (1959), ‘Would you join the JNSL?’ 
(junior League of Non-Smokers) where information was from posters 
only, and (Jones, 1957) ‘How would you stop people smoking?’ where 
in spite of their own high conversion rate there was the greatest 
pessimism and antagonism to any such action. 

The number of pupils associating cardiovascular disease and other 
health hazards with smoking increased to an extent significant at the 
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0-05 level, but less than m other schools. There was more ‘forgetful- 
ness’ among smokers, and altogether too many children declared they 
remembered nothing of the programme. Although factual information 
was carefully prepared and presented with a vanetv ot visual aids, it 
was not best retained, so thai the method ranked third for improving 
knowledge 

Nor was the method found \tr\ effective in changing children’s 
attitudes to smoking Results were vaned and there was often a re 
bound effect, reintoicing previous habits 1 ither thin changing them. 

bitldwork^ ubstj iation\ Such 1 progr imnu ising formal teiclung and 
mass media is simpler to produce and could he used by even teacher 
All pupils stirted off with enthusiism, but this w is m irked! y lacking 
bv the filth lesson lVobiblv three le s >ns (including films) picsenting 
t lets would suffice in 1 well bahneed piogi mime on this one subject 
Only more able clisses siiccesstulh kept notes 01 debated This ma\ 
be itriibut ibl< to some inexperience in hurdling less able childicn, but 
is a pi .ctical difficulty to lx umembued bv hf rltb education ilists ini 
pressed bv the obedient behaviour evoked bv the voice ot mthontv 

\I<lhoil 2 (noitp at\uis u n lijluatton Ihe average 1 mj> ot the* 
method was second in all three isputs md in the find avu igc tanked 
fust 

Ir. tlu nnjoi pinnulu ot the behiviom aspeet, theie w is but poor 
smoker eonversmn In the fust juestionn lire, 2 ^ ^2 per cent) of the 
bo\s smoked md 25 pci a nt) ot the 70 girls smol (<1 Aftei the five 
gioup div ussion pcuotls then \v is a deueise of s per cent oveiall to 
m smokers (*»6 pci cent) in S boss md 21 smokers (27 per cent) in 77 
guls, still 1 c iving tlv r it r ither high in girls On further milvsrs this 
\v is round to be due to » vvh »lc cl iss ot low IQ gul smokers In the 
minor par mute is the method \\ is successful in changing non smoke r>’ 
behiviom, for mstmcc, hut wuc most 1 hums to tiving to stop pirents 
smoking and in t ict the gic ate st intie ise (I lorn, igt>o) in the number of 
non smoking parents, the highest propoition dtclucd they would join 
the Junior Non Sinokeis League md action was taken to form abianch, 
many mote non smoke is decided to forbid smoking ‘everywhere’ and 
‘in all public pi ices’, and theie were c everal recommendations for 
action to stop smoking with not one voice rused against this As in all 
oihei schools, these suggestions were 10 increase price or produce lewei 
cigarettes, while, girls also laid stiess e»n shock and fear tactics with one 
most telling reply from the girl who became active sccietaiy of the 
fNSL, ‘Show people like mv uncle who suffered for ages before he 
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died. When he took two pills the noise he made putting them down. I 
cried when I saw my uncle like this and he was only 39 years of age." 

Knowledge was well improved, again better in the non-smokers. 
The rate of ‘nothing’ remembered was pleasingly low in all pupils, 
and there was quite a good special referral rate to points restricted to 
this programme. 

In none of the attitudes aspect set of questions did group discussion 
change children’s emotional attitudes to smoking. Rather were they 
confirmed in their previous beliefs so that this method was more suc- 
cessful than others in confirming non-smokers’ attitudes, but less 
successful in changing smokers’. 

Firldworl \ observations . The writer found that children most enjoyed 
this method. It was not used as first planned because it was found that 
the children had no previous experience of group discussion and too 
little factual knowledge to discuss. At least two periods were spent in 
structuring the groups, and in the first five to ten minutes of each period 
simple factual information was given to each class before it split into 
groups. It is felt that the repeated lack of success with smokers was 
due to the fact that groups were self-selected so that most, if not all, 
smokers in each class were in one group. Thus their attitudes were per- 
petuated and feelings of the ‘goodness’ of smoking, etc. were 
strengthened without the opposing views of their non-smoking peers. 
This was most noticeable in one difficult class of low ability resistant 
and ‘heavy* girl smokers where very little progress was made in any 
aspect. Supporting the theory that smoking in children may be in 
rebellion, it was observed that nine very impudent and inconsistent 
follow-up questionnaires were produced by recognised difficult and 
rejected boys, all smokers. 

Method 3. Psychological persuasion. Evaluation. This method ranked 
first in the Attitude Aspect, third in Behaviour, fourth in Knowledge, 
and third in final average ranking. 

Although these pupils were also on three- or four-year courses, closer 
analysis revealed none as ‘less able’ (i.c. below IQ 85), and accordingly 
rates were comparable to rates of ‘average ability’ children in other 
schools. Before the campaign, 9 (18 per cent) of 50 girls smoked, while 
14 (31 per cent) of 45 boys smoked. Unfortunately 12 pupils (9 girls and 
3 boys) were absent for the follow-up questionnaire, which could bias 
results in a sample this size. The following changes were observed 
after the campaign : 

In the behaviour aspect major parameter there was a reduction to 
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five smokers (12 per cent) in the 41 girls, but there was no decrease 
apparent m boys as 13 (31 per cent) of 42 bo>s smoked and this resis- 
tance was borne out m 42 per cent bov-smokers declaring they had not 
even tried to stop smoking Other results were mixed; for instance, 
though there was not a high rate of would-be members of the JNSL, 
yet in a follow-up thiee months later, action had been taken and several 
pupils spoit<d the membership badge; many more smokers were for 
banning smoking in some public places; and theic was little pessimism 
or antagonism expressed against stopping people smoking. The method 
ranked onI\ third and was less successful with boss, but on the whole 
provoked less abreaction than did other metln ds 
Psschological persuasion was, not surpnsmgls since the programme 
give fewest facts, the le 1st successful method for improving know- 
ledge, but information given was well retained and there were m ms 
(in fact 14, or 1; per cent) references to special highlights ot the pio 
giammt, including eight to debunking advertising The fact that thuc 
wis significant impioscinent shows how knowledge cm be lbsoibrd 
without foi malls announcing facts 

In an aspect w he ic shifts were snr ill ind 1 uch st itisncalls sijmfi 
unt oveiill this method w rs mo<t successful in tnoelii ving ittitiidc* 
whnh mas be of listing importance This it did ssithout stimul lting 
rbit action in smokers 

licldnorl affiliations I he wiitn found it moa int testing but mo a 
difficult to design r progr min v purcH on thcs< lines and feels th it 
it would be cs ( n more evicting to find the lmguige and means ot 
communii atie n ten thikhen ot Iosm st ibifits \ little psschologs can go 
i long ss i\ and it times the boss interest llirged ahimingl) The 
ssntei is til from fctlincr that difficulties encountered indicate th it 
the method be efise uded, for there n much promise in this more 
ohlicpic teehnK|ue ind a good south Lader or health education llist 
could m ike rniuh of it 

\ch isvo siieetsMul lessons were spent on debunking ldseitising — 
rdvertiser s images were eiiticalls as'essed tor mins products the 
highl\ organised and expensive operation ot the launching of a new 
eigttelte w is levelled then c icli pupil mahsed ugaietle advertise 
ments arid composed nesv captions ioi the pieiures, the best being shown 
to the class 


Method 4 Total project Itautation This method ranked fiist m the 
knowledge aspect, but fourth in hchjsiour, attitudes, and final average 
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rank. From the behaviour aspect, in the first questionnaire, of the 84 
boys, 23 (27-4 per cent) smoked, and of the 80 girls, 22 (27-5 per cent) 
smoked. These rates were slightly lower for boys, but higher for girls 
than the overall calculated rates for all schools (30 per cent for boys and 
24 per cent foi girls). After the term of intensive health education, 
with assistance from every possible source, there was a 5*5 per cent 
decrease in girls where 20 (22*5 per cent) of the 89 girls smoked; but a 
slight increase in the rate of boy smokers, as of 80 boys, 24 (29 per cent) 
smoked. This could be expressed as a recruitment rate (Horn, i960) of 
6 per cent and tallies with the high rate (45 per cent) of boy smokers 
who declared they did not wish to stop smoking. There was also ab- 
reaction to forbidding smoking and although many agreed to join 
th. JNSL, in fact no action was taken. 

In contrast, this method was most successful for imparting know- 
ledge and for this information being remembered by smokers and non- 
smokers alike. The one exception was the number of children con- 
tinuing to refuse to accept the cause and effect association between 
smoking and lung cancer, which was observed in most schools. In 
explanation it could he argued that this was not new information and 
those rejecting it reveal a mental block also observed in adults. 

in every parameter the Total Project was least successful in chang- 
ing attitudes and often precipitated an abreaction, especially in 
smokers. 

Field tvor /( observations. The project required and received much 
planning, work, and cooperation from all. General interest and en- 
thusiasm in school appeared well maintained and it is a surprise as well 
as a disappointment to the writer that the immense efiort did not pay 
higher dividends, excepting only in success in teaching facts. It would 
appear rather that abreaction was provoked, probably from an overdose 
of the subject since it was administered in many lessons and by many 
people in school and outside it. 

D. General observations 

The variety of responses is no less than to be expected since different 
methods must appeal in different directions and degrees to different 
individuals. These evaluations and observations summarise the general 
effects which might be expected of a method. 

Absentees . There were 35 absentees for the initial questionnaire from 
the total registered in the classes and a further 21 absentees for the 
follow-up questionnaire, and an attempt was made to discover if they 
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could have affected the results. Unfortunately it proved impossible to 
obtain very definite information although headmasters gave assurance 
they had no preponderance of chronic school refusers, problem children 
or chronic invalids Noi wuc they all of lower intelligence since al 
though their were several less able bo\s, a surprisingly high pioportion 
were average ability girls 

Finally, it should be noted since nine of eleven insolent and con 
tradictorv papcis were fiom one school and would have biased results 
if excluded, all questionnaires were coded, and included m calculating 
rates It was also observed that lude answers came solely from smohets 
and usu illy from those who wcic (or claimed to be) in the higher 
pocket moots income bracket 1 

Staff attitudes When considering all the variables, the importance 
of tochers is opinion leaders was tails appreciated The possibilrts 
of studying the effectiveness of a st ifl of non 01 c\ smokers wis regret 
fulls abandoned, but it was deemed valuable to m ik' an calls csti 
mate of their own smoking bthiunur, knowledge, and attitudes, as 
well is then feelings about pupils smoking with a ‘dipstick c|uestion 
mite olhrtd on i voluntary md annmmous bisis loopciation w »s 
good md analysis uvtakd no import mt diilcitnct which might have 
iffcctcd tin results khitud 111 in 1 school The majority w*re ‘tor 
he llih tdueUion and the levs who were lgainst it If ired onls the 
pieeipitation of gre 1 1< i tnt< iest in srnoki u 

llie lonvcrsi >n of mp >1 us is i erueiil inel impoitmt effect so these 
i ites wue fmthu broken down nd studied and ire given further 
eoiiMcle ration with the otliei pi poi pu imeteis 

lie/uumtn aspect ijuawn t > r on swnl K a status Smoking nKs 
dropped bv »t k 1st 5 pc r cent in ill ictive methods, excepting in the 
boss expose el to psychologic ll persutsim (no chmgc obseised) and 
tot ll projet t (wheie the it \v is Ktuills r re e r uitmc nt r ite of 6 per cent), 
but onls those eleue is lchuvedbs did it tie teaching were statistically 
signifie nt Howcvu, it hoi lei not be f >rgottcn th it the simple dc 
eu ises obseised in the number of smokers docs not allow for the 
noniul net recruitment 1 iU (c tlcul ited bs Horn (i960) as the dil- 
fuenee between the proportion of smokers at the beginning and end 
of the school sear expressed is a percentage of the proportion of non 
smokers m the piinurs investigation) which would occur m the 
intc isening months 

A tonsiduation ot the net Conversion Rate (where the difference 
bit ween the proportion of smokers before and after each programme 
is expicssed is a pci tentage ot the proportion of smokers observed 
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before the programme), gives a useful comparison of the effectiveness 
of each method, as set out in Table 19.1 overleaf. 

The didactic method achieved the highest late of conveision, and 
this was most obvious in girls, where it approached 50 per cent. Group 
discussion appeared to be equally effective with girl and boy smokets. 
Psychological persuasion was quite effectnc since it converted one- 
thnd of the small number of girl smokers and at least pi evented re- 
cruitment among the boss. The total project had an i8-$ pci cent 
conversion rate m girls, but total lailutc with hoys whcic a 6 per cent 
iccruitment rate obtained. As was to be '•xpected, there was also a 
Kcruitment ratt in boys (6 per cent) ind gnls ($25 per cent) m the 
» ontrol school. 

There aic scvcial ovtiall utes ot mtcicst Ihuc was a pic-camp ugn 
smoling lute ot 29-5 pci cent in boys compared with onU per 
cent in gnls, and 38-8 pci unt in less able children as opposed to only 
224 per cent in avuagr abihtc children This c >i responds to convei- 
‘ion rates ot 16-6 pei cent in b >\s 2 * jk r sent in gob, 20 f> pci cent in 
less able and 15 2 pci cent in average ability pupils 

Thus it appeals that health education mute lcadiiv aihcts girls than 
I»o\s, and less ab'e rathe 1 than auiage ibilitv children l nforlunatcly, 
it is ilso possible that both moic malkalle groups could as uadily lx; 
tt nipted to smoke iguin 

Deepti analysis showxd that it v >s 111 only light ind medium’ 
snicAcis (under 20 cigarettes a week; who relinquished the habit, while 
theie wis a vri) slight shill ir, the ‘Ik i\\' smokets (ovei 20 cigarettes 
a week) who aic already i«gulai smoke is incl as ehtheult to eonveit as 
adults Indeed, an inctcasc in the emoiint smoked yvis ohsuyed in the 
ayeiagc ability ‘heavy’ srnokeis ‘Ihus wliilc pie , impugn theie were 
25 less able and 49 aveiagc ability, totalling ') * he i\ y smokets, post 
campaign there weie 18 less able anel 42 aser ge al ihty, totalling 60 
heavy smokers. 

Knowledge a^pe^t~a '•Ot.iaUd i/lne^e \ I hie, two items pie»\ielmgr be- 
fore and after measurements weie used as mein diagnostic pirametus. 
hirstlv there was a gnat incrt.ise in the assoc union between smoking 
and all illnesses; ind the increase was ’gnificant rn methods I (elidac- 
tie), II (group) and IV (prefect). Secondly the association e>f smoking 
and cardiovascular disease was chosen as being new and inqrortant 
information and hcie incirases w'ere found to be statistically signifi- 
cant in all but the control school. 
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Attitude aspect— smoking causing ill health. Changes achieved by each 
method were in positive direction in some children and negative direc- 
tion in others so dial it proved most difficult to assess the success o£ 
different methods for this aspect. The main diagnostic question was 
taken to be ‘do you believe smoking causes ill health' and since the 
answers were in a scale (‘always, often, sometimes, never'), the num- 
bers answering ‘always' and ‘often’ wen added and tests of signifi- 
cance were carried out. Only two shifts wete statistically significant 
and those were in the non-smokeis of methods II (group) and IV 
(project). 

Ranking was the* result of nested tanking procedure described, but 
without a doubt ittitudes air mou* difficult to modify and to gauge. 


(ONUl. SIGNS 

Mcasuics of change were based on the analysis of before-and after 
questionnaires. Three aspects were measured In a set of some six 
questions as parameters, with at least one main diagnostic question in 
each set. The follow-up questionnaire was pmposelv given after die 
Raster vacation, and ovri a month after the last meeting, to avoid 
claims of evangelistic icform. ‘Shifts’ obtained were often small and 
seldom statistically significant, but a trend maintained ovet scpara f e 
parts of four or five subsidiary parameters was felt to be of consequence 
when considered in addition to significant changes observed in the 
most important parameter. To summarise the relative importance of 
each method, the changes effected in each paiameter (or the several 
parts of each parameter) were simply scored and ranked in the dirce 
aspects studied and summarised in an overall evaluation, giving aver- 
age ranking as in Tabic 19.2. Group Discussion thus ranks overall first. 
It was concluded that each group should cont.iin a minority of smokers, 
or, since the method was found to be so successful with non-smokers, 
that it should be used at an earlier stage before smoking habits are 
established. 

It is again emphasised that there was a short formal fact-giving 
session at the beginning of each meeting. The writer strongly supports 
this procedure wherever the intelligence oi the audience is such that 
it makes improbable any serious study preparation before the group 
meets. 

The Didactic Method ranked second in the final evaluation accord- 
ing to the nested ranking procedure employed. However, there was un- 
questionable behavioural response to die voice of authority and the 
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smoker conversion rate was significantly high. In any programme 
where a change in behaviour is the desired end product, this might 
well be the method of choice, for formal teaching has most trained 
exponents and has the further advantage of coping with larger numbers 
than can group work. 


table 19.2. Ranking of methods 



Ranking of methods in 3 aspects 



1 




| Final average 

Method 

; Behaviour 

| Knowledge 

si ttitude 

ranking 

Didactic 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Group Discussion 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Psychological 

3 

4 

1 

3 

Total Project 

4 

1 1 

! 4 

4 

Control 

5 

5 

1 

i 5 ; 

5 


Psychological persuasion ranked a close third in the final evaluation 
and holds interesting promise, though it is to he remembered that here 
it was attempted only with children of average ability. Thjs more 
oblique technique accomplished changes without provoking abreaction 
and could be applied within a programme. It may prove to have a 
valuable long-term effect since behaviour is the active expression of 
attitudes and beliefs. The debunking of advertising (included more 
briefly in the total project, and in group discussion) definitely held the 
pupils 1 attention and appears well worth repeating in other health 
education and citizenship programmes. 

The Total Project ranked fourth in the final evaluation but was 
most successful in improving the pupils' factual knowledge of smoking. 
As a method it can teach facts, apparently by sheer repetition and hence 
could be used with hope of success where this is the sole aim, but this 
is rarely so in health education. 

Even when knowledge is improved, there is no guarantee of im- 
proved behaviour, and the writer is convinced that to wait until the 
second year of senior school is merely to increase the problem. As 
)efferys (1963) said, the optimum time to convince children not to 
smoke is before they start, and before there is the danger of any ab- 
reaction from smokers. A programme given at 11-12 years in the last 
year of primary school would circumvent many difficulties encountered 
with teenagers. Where smoking is concerned, one might thus avoid 
the strongly positive image of smoking and the stubborn core of 
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adolescents rejecting the association of smoking and lung cancer. In 
short, previous attitudes and beliefs would be less firmly held, know- 
ledge could be more readily increased and desired behaviour more 
certainly ensured. 


SUMMARY 

In a study extended over a year, an attempt was made to assess the 
effect of different forms of health education instruction in modifying 
smoking habits in secondary pupils of five matched schools. The 
criteria of matching were age, sex, physical development and health, 
intelligence, socio-economic conditions, parents’ and staff smoking 
habits. 

The methods compared were (i) Didactic, (2) Group Discussion, 
(3) Psychological Persuasion, and (4) Total Project. The fifth school 
acted as a control. A fuli programme, carefully restricted to its method, 
was offered in five meetings to second year pupils. Methods were 
assessed for their effectiveness in modifying behaviour, knowledge and 
attitude. It was found that where a method scored best in one aspect 
it was less successful in others, so that the didactic appioach was most 
effective in converting smokers; the total project was best at improving 
knowledge but became dangerously wearisome; while altitudes were 
most affected by the psychological techniques. Group discussion was a 
close second in effecting changes in all three aspects and holds most 
promise of success. The study showed that any health education on 
smoking is better than none at all, while there is promise that, 
depending upon the end result desired, a programme could be designed 
predominantly to modify behaviour, knowledge and attitudes in 
different audiences by a selection or combination of teaching methods. 

The views expressed are my own and do not necessarily represent the 
opinion or policy of my department. 
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The article* in the preceding sn lions have t'ten ( once) tied with 
pc ) somility and learning m not n.al children 7 he\ examine cognitive 
\t\les in learning and bant question* of motu ation and attitude as 
welt a* social interaction and how this affects learning We turn now 
to loo\ at children with acknowledged and often sc nous handicaps . 
These fall naturally into two groups- chilchcn mth adjustment diffi- 
culties and those with burning handicaps. The two are , of course , 
ftequently found togethe the one hang a cause of the other Attempts 
to sort out primacy , to decide whet her adjustment is at the root of 
learning difficulties or vice versa y aic extremely difficult indeed — this 
being one of the mam messages of Chazan's puper on maladjustment 
and reading difficulties. 

Assigning children formally to classes such as maladjusted or 
educationally subnormal (ESN) is a process which reflects the standards 
set by the society around the child father than something essential to 
him . A child is maladjusted if he fails to respond in a way we consider 
normal , to the social demands of the situations in which he finds 
himself , Similarly , a child is ESN ( or a 4 slow learner y ) if he is unable 
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to achieve the cognitive ( and other) skills which our society expects 
of children at particular ages 

Four articles have been chosen on the subject of maladjustment and 
two on the problems of slow leaf tiers 

Lunzer's is a specific study , in which an attempt /> made to Ioo( at 
different types of children with personality problems , natnel\ the 
aggressive and the withdrawing^ and to compare them on a number of 
rattng-scalc measures His findings provide yet another reminder to 
the educationalist , that though the problems of the aggressive child 
are the mote noticeable , those of the withdrawing arc in most way s of 
equal significance 

7 he Mitchell and Shepherd study and the lizard paper make 
similar contributions w that they are both concerned with the problem 
of rating cale assessment and its rchaf ibty The 7 izard paper explore s 
the relative value of different questionnaire measures and comes to the 
conclusion that sidled use of questionnaire s by teachers and parents 
wtll result in the ‘ missing of feu gc u u c cas ji maladjustment 
But then value remains as suturing devices rather than as prctiscly 
sensitive measuring instruments Mitchell and Shepherd bring out 
even more firmly the. problem of the situatior al dcptndtiic / of mat 
adjustment Children uho aie rated a util adjusted at home •may be 
behaviour problems at si hoot and u gam, thou uho arc a sort trial to 
then parents may hhaic normally at schon' l hue ait many reason * 
for this y not all of them psyehonuti re \ot only do differ cut adults see 
children differently and children respond in varying it ays to the 
adults they encounter there is also the pnssit ihty that certain (inds of 
situatn n are threatening f o the child , uhucas he copes quite success 
fully with other* 

(Jiazan supplies a useful teiuti of an intriguing field of study , 
the question of hou fat adjustment tan be n sponsible for reading 
difficulties u\ util as hou fat diff eulty in learning to read may cause 
t motional problems tie offer* no easy solution , but surveys past 
research ana ma(e \ sonic suggestions for teacher practice 

Considering the impe nance of the subject anu the amount of research 
which has been sained out into problems of learning h mdteap , it is 
surprising how little we (notv about the personality of the subnormal 
child He (now indeed that most handicapping conditions correlate 
positively, that /», the child with learning difficulties ie more likely to 
have emotional difficulties than a normal child and is more h(ely to 
hate a whole variety of physical complaints What we are not 
clear about is how far learning difficulties can be actually caused by 
personality difficulties , although the woi ( of Bowlby does ptotide us 
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/^//A some clues here . Nor «/<? specify the personality type * which 
ate lively to occur frequently tn the case of chtldren who do persistently 
badly at school 

The second papet by Chazan brings out some of the pt oblems % both 
emotional and physical , which ate often found m ESN children in the 
spinal school. Here again , it is often impossible to separate cause and 
t fleet— but clcarl\ , physical problems and poor home conditions can 
aggravate learning difficulties even tn chtldtcn who ate of constitution- 
ally limited ability. 

The section conclude * with a papci b\ He** and Shipman which sets 
out some of then researches and vines tn the field of mother-child 
iclations But unlike most uork m this area , they ate concerned with 
the cognitive \t\le of the mot In * in ha / elation ship with the child — 
in ntorc or dinar \ language , with the tia\ m which mother function* as 
a feather tor of eouise, alt mothers an then children * ffst teachers . 
bid what seems to be actual for the child* s late dciclopment is not 
<0 much what the mother teaches the child , but how she prepares him 
for the learnings he will lata he having to acquire (or struggle with) 
at school 

rhosc children whom we dc>uih( as slow learners may have 
intellectual and , at time physical handicaps But then mam problem 
may often lit tn then seeing the world and the learning opportunities 
in it in a different way from most of //», so that thc\ respond differently. 
Here again is a new field , what rruun study remain c to he done 

a. t \S1ID\N 



20 


E. A. Lunger Aggressive and 

withdrawing children in 
the normal school* 

Patterns of behaviour 


st mm\ri Iony two ‘aggicssivc’ and foit\ ‘withdrawing’ childirn, selected 
by trachtrs out of a fotil sthool popuhtion of 1,002 children, arc compared 
with each other and with a group ol exceptionally well adjusted children 
Comparisons arc bised on t iting scales, Bristol Guides to Soual A Ijustmcnt, 
a soc ion u trie t< st, and a test ut so< lal adaptation 

The results indicate thu there are probibly rather moie problems of 
aggtc'sion than withdiawal but »hit the sc\cnt\ of the two behaviour 
patterns is comparable T he sc mdiearons an confirmed by a limited one year 
follow up 


I INfROIHCTlON 

The woik ot Wuhnun (n)2S) is one of the lx st known studies in 
the field ot ‘mental hygiene in st bool children \ group ot teachers 
were asked ro link 1 list ot symptoms of maladjustment m what they 
considered to be then oidei of seventy A similai list was ranked bv 
a gioup ot psychologists, psvchiatnsts and psychiatric scjciiI workers. 
Teachers g ivc a great (led more emphasis to violations of authority and 
othei ‘aggressive’ toims ot behaviour, while those kinds of behaviour 
which might lx held to characterise the shv, recessive personally were 
relegated to a verv low position in then rankings, suggesting that these 
svmptoms were not regarded as scuous m then import The detuls 
ot Wickman s pioecdurc have been lightly criticised on a number 
of grounds which need not concerr us here It remains that his 
investigation has been repeated many times and the icsults have been 
substantially the same, even where considerable caie was taken to avoid 
* Reprinted from Journal of hdiuational P<\choIog \ , 30, i960, 1-10. 
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the procedural errors to be found in the original. The whole of this 
work has been admirably reviewed in a recent and carefully conducted 
study by Hollins (1955). This investigation involved a comparison 
between the rankings of Manchester teachers and those of a group of 
PSWs. In general, the findings of Wickman were again confirmed. 

There is an unstated value judgment implicit in such studies: 
it is tacitly assumed that the opinions of the clinicians are a correct 
reflection of the facts, and that if teachers’ opinions differ from theirs, 
it is because teachers are insufficiently aware of the essential principles 
of child development. Is this something more than an argumentum ex 
auctoritate ? The implications of childhood maladjustment for adult 
mental health are still very largely terra incognita . Long-term studies at 
present being cairied out by the London Institute will no doubt go far 
to remedy this deficiency. At present, the association between persistent 
delinquent behaviour in childhood and adult criminality is better 
established than the connection between recessive behaviour in child- 
hood and dysthymic neuroses in later life. This is not to say that 
because more is known about the relation between aggressive or 
delinquent behaviour and adult criminality than about the implications 
of- recessive symptoms in children, theicfore the latte r arc necessarily 
b sv grave in their prognosis. It may be that they are indeed more 
venous. Nevertheless, there appears to be a need for more factual 
knowledge*. The present investigation was undertaken as a step in that 
diicction. 


11. swm i\ t <i proctdi rl 

Some twenty advanced students, tc ichors attending the course in child 
psychology for the Diploma m Education at Manchester University, 
were asked to put forward one or two names of children in their class 
or classts who were most ‘aggressive’, and one or two, dep Tiding on 
the size of the class, who were most ‘withdrawing’, together with an 
equivalent number of ‘exceptionally well-adjusted ’ children. The aim 
was to obtain two experimental groups who might reasonably be 
described as deviants at the 5 per cent level- -which would correspond 
in all to 10 per cent of the population from which they were taken. 
That figure is not disproportionate to the percentages rcpoitcd in the 
three pilot surveys cariicd out for the Committee on Maladjusted 
Children as requiring some psychiatric attention. Each of these divided 
the children in a representative cross-section into five categories. 
Category A were those rated as seriously maladjusted, requiring clinical 
treatment; category B were those who were probably maladjusted and 
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should be recommended for psychiatric interview, but not necessarily 
for treatment. The remaining three categories represented freedom 
from psychiatuc symptoms, or relatively minor troubles which could 
be countered without recourse to the child guidance service Overall 
percentages in the first two categories combined wue 11 3 m Somerset, 
15 8 in Kiimingham, and 54m Ru kshirc 
Teachtrs wcic encociagcd to nominate mote than the minimum 
for the two ‘cxpci mental’ c itigones if thev wuc espec nll\ unfortunate 
in the class that thev had, blit in point of fact, none of them did so, 
although there ire r< isnnaWt indie itions ft on a consider ition of those 
thildun who were included in the simple that some of them might 
have done so On the other hand, seven! U ichtis put loiward fewer 
names thin their stitistu il illoc ition on the ground thit thev hid not 
enough children in their chssts who might be ngirded as even 
remote I \ unsettled’, ind thev imv well hive been tustificd 
Since not all the eluldren who wu< nommiteil wcu evcntuillv 
nted md tested in the toiirse ot the subsequent mvc *»tig ition, the find 
samples weic 1 tilth smiller fh »n tic onginil, inel difir red ilbeit 
slightly, horn oik conipuison to tnothei I ot must purposes the thne 
simples tonsisUel ot fmtv h\< ‘vwll idjustrd’ chihhen toitv two 
‘aggressive md forts withdv iwino OnK time ihldien^in c uh 
group were m seconders moeh rn sch k»1s md of the re m under ibout 
ten in e id group wer< ml mt c md the others wcic ci junior ugt 
I he tot il popul ilion iiun which the sc se ictions vvur mule consisted 
oi twcut' eight tl 1 es d wn iioin thut n schools 1 md uound 
M Ulclu SlC I 1C * (K ' till (IlC II ill i I 
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Analysis ot variance showed the thiec simples to be strict!* compar 
able in respect of igc 

The teachers who made the selection wue free to nommitc bovs or 
girls, whichcvei were best fitted to the categois for which the selections 
were made With a single exception, all of the twenty eight classes 
concerned were mixed. In the event the well adjusted sample consisted 
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of twentv-one bovs and twentv-four girls, the withdrawing sample of 
eighteen boys and twenty two girls and the aggressive sample of thuty- 
thrcc bovs and only nine girls Sex differences in the first two groups 
ire not significant, but in the aggressive group, with \ 2 =6 3, the 
difference is significant at the o 02 level This fits m with the observation 
that more bovs thin girls aie ltfcrrtd to child guidance clinics Since 
the incidence of recessive bchmour is ippioumatciv tejual m the two 
sixes, while aggressive beh mour is consideiably more prevalent in 
bovs, and since iefeirals b\ paients, teachns md juvenile eouits are 
moic likelv to be on the giounds of difficult behaviour than excessive 
shsncss, as we know from Wiikmin, Stogdill (1931) and their 
tollowcis, it is not sen prising th it tefcri lls as a whole, thit is including 
ihosc m ide bv I F \s ind (il\ should number moic bovs thin girls 
fi ilso suggests th it ig^nssivc bchivuiii is moic fiecjucnt is 1 whole 
th in icu ssne — ilthough it tells ns nothing is to winch is moic serious 
C omp 111s >ns between thr three simples with respect to size of Hmilv, 
position ip t unilv ind whethei the mothers wck it home 01 it work 
11 sh >wcd insigmfie int di/lerences ilthough the tiends(moie voungest 
nd >m children m the withdi iwinj simple moic mo! he is working 
full tun n tlu lggicssm simple) wen m line with expect ition 


in p\i \ s 

V* 1 tic cl ildicn in c ich of the three supples wtu issessed on 
t uh o* twclsr ti ills I In se wu< sekctcel from i m inht 1 of a\ ulible 
lists to cover 1 finh wick 1 mge of behiviout witli 1 minimum of 
i\ nip ( iMul pru uitjon we ie nken to minimise 1 ilocfleet All the 
children »n ie h cl iss concerned were 1 inked cn cp irate oee isions for 
e ich ti ut ind the 1 Umgs themselves wue u lived it subsequently bv 
illo iting ill ot these to one of the five e llegoncs in appioxmutdv a 
noimil distribution It will be seen tbit children included m these 
simples difTei vciv widely fiom the noimal distribution which 
chirictensed the popul ihon from which thev were diawn Ihe 
nu nbci ot children issessed at c ich of the h\< points on each of the 
twelve tr uts is shown in 1 ihle *»o 2 

Diflcrcnces with uspret to * iggie sun’ mcreJ\ indie He th it not all 
children sh md symptoms of igpicssion or withdt iwil to the same 
degree Jhc ritings given in lespect ot con^cutj iooh, peisistcncc m 
f uluie, and maintenance of effort uc of pirticulir interest, since these 
may be held to indicate the effect ot maladjustment without being 
specific as to its direction It mu hi s ud that maladjustment m general 
1 Schoncll (1944), (1952) and Hemmg (1954) 
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is a l espouse to sticss eh u u reused h\ in\ict\ I he mtmc o£ die 
response will van from me individual to the ntU md, m pulicular, 
it will be picath difiucnt m the icce c sm children bom the iggicssivc 
But whattvci the sp'cific u spouse pat ft in, there will be inhibition of 
the highest eenties ot ntivous ictisitv, icsilting in a loss of concen- 
tration, in laJv of persistence and in lack ot e lfhusiirfii for woik tasks. 

It appears that more ehilelien ill the aggicssvc group show an 
cvtitme inability to eoiKenti ite, but the diflcitnec between this group 
and the withdiawmg is not significant (\“=fr 9 ? d 1 =4)- Differences 
with respet to persistence in f ulure are significant Pooling categories 
t + 2 and 445m a 3x2 table, \-~-100 which is significant at the 
u 01 level (figures foi the well adjusted gtoup arc not included m an) 
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calculations, since these are clearly significantly different, but reveal 
no more than the general importance of good adjustment in fostering 
favourable behaviour traits). Again, the distribution of the two groups 
when assessed for maintenance of effort favours the aggressive. The 
disproportion between categories 4 (Only fitful application. Fairly 
frequent rest) and category 5 (Seems too listless and apathetic to do 
much) is striking. It is in line with what is known of asthenic neuroses 
but it accords ill with the characterisation of introverts as readily 
conditioned or excitatory. Much may depend on the stability of the 
nervous svstem and on the level of complexity at which the condition- 
ing is demanded. 

Taken as a whole, assessments on the three traits do not warrant 
more than limited conclusions. There appears to he little difference in 
the incidence of more or less anxiety in the two groups in so far as 
concentration on day-to-day tasks is impaired, hut the withdrawing 
group show less determination in the face of failure and a greater 
tendency to fatigue. However, any inferences as to the quality of work 
produced by the two groups will be seen to he not warranted by the 
facts, as is shown in a forthcoming paper (Lunzcr, i960). 

The distribution of ratings on the remaining traits point to the 
marked differences between the two groups of maladjusted children. 
In several instances the aggressive and withdrawing groups arc at 
opposite extremes, with the well-adjusted control group midway 
between them. The withdrawing group arc significantly more depen- 
dent and more sensitive to praiic and blame." They show less initiative 
and less response in class. It would appear that they are also less sociable, 
although this is not confirmed by the index of popularity as shown in 
sociometric choices made b\ their classmates. Differences with respect 
to conscientiousness and ncat-handrdnrss are not significant. 


IV. BRISTOL GUIDES 

A further indication of the degree of maladjustment present in each of 
the two experimental groups is provided by an inspection of the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guides. These were completed by the class teacher 
concerned in respect of every child included in the sample. Following 
on the procedure suggested by Stott (1958) each indicator of maladjust- 
ment was given a weighting of two points while the milder symptoms 
of. ‘unsettlcdcness’ as also the indicators of nervousness and various 

2 It may be of some significance that the ten withdrawing children rated as 
extremely sensitive, were all among the youngest in the sample. Do these 
children develop a thicker skin as they grow older? 
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miscellaneous nervous symptoms were scored as one point The total 
number of points awarded to each child thus gives some indication of 
the degree of disturbance th it is present, as measured by the tendency 
tor that child to show moie or less considerable deviations from the 
normal in vauous aspects ot his behivioui The results are shown in 
the following tablt 
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It will b( seen th it l tli expenment »1 gioups ciitTt t very width from 
the control group but there is little diflertnee between the rggrcssive 
inel th ** withdrawing Here it would ippe 11 th it the former tend to 
show more disturb inec thin the ht # cr, but the delete necs ire not 
sicmficint It hipptns thit the 1 ustul (nudes tend to be loidtd with 
items indie itiv« of dilinqiunt tendencies, md it there is anything 
surprising lbout these results it u ‘uielv ih it the differences arc so 
smill Anils sis ot v in inn indicated th it the degree of disturbance 
(onscqutnt on the predommmee of one 01 oth< r pittern ot reiction 
w is not ideated hv 

Iiom the ejuilititive point of view, the Hristol Guides yield a far 
mote telling pieturc ol the t\pc A pcisor lilt y disturbance thin cm be 
hid tiom this rough mJ re ids method of scoung and it is of some 
mteiest to note the extent to whieli heh iviour devntions 1 ill into 
distinct pittems tor the two groups Here the h)polhesis would be tint 
both groups might be expected to show svmptoms of 1 c stlessncss, 
neivousness, depression md miscellaneous ncivous s)mptoms, hut that 
the withdnwmg gioup would be ehai uterised bv signs ot unfoith- 
cotningncss md withdrawal while the iggressive group would tend to 
show combinations of anxictv for afkction or approval on the one 
hind, and, on the other, hostility both in relation to adults and m 
rclition to their own peer group The dichotomy wis fairly clear cut 
in thirty one out of the forts two aggiessive children, and twenty seven 
out of the fort) withdrawing, while the predommmee of one pattern 
over the other was marked in a further five aggressive and five with- 
drawing In four out of the forty two aggressive, and seven out of the 
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forty withdrawing, the ambiguity of behaviour was more marked 
It would be unsafe to accept these tendencies as anything more than a 
tentative indication of the forms taken by disturbance in childhood, 
since the method of selection acted m such a way as to reduce the 
number of children in whom the distuibance took a more ambiguous 
form However, it is mtci cstmg to note that m a recent papa, Stott 
(1959) has shown that ccrtun items in the Bustol Guides are better 
predictors of delinquent than othcis These items correspond to those 
symptom nit of HA (hostility to idults), HC (hostilitv to children) 
and K (‘knavery’ 01 antisocial tendencies), although not all ot the 
items listed under these heads ate equally a sociatcd with delinquency 
In elite t, Stotts studv finds the same dichotomy between a with- 
diiwimr, non delinquent gioup and an aggressive, delinquent or 
potentnllv delinquent group as that used in the present invcstig ltion * 
In \ lew of the comparable scoring of the two groups when assessed 
bv me ms ol these Guides, thev iflorel some indie it ion of the degree 
of disturbance present in e leh cise It an irbiti u\ h^uie of 16 4 is 
taken is indie itiv< of more or less serious disturbance, then twenty 
outot the foit\ withdrawing c iscs m i\ be sud to be ‘mi iel justed ind 
twents fou out ot thi foils two legicssivc Altogether this would be 
tqui\ ilent to foit\ foui out of the total popuhtion ot 1 002 ot 44 
[kjl cent It would ippe ir th it the mudenct of disturb 111a it 1 whole 
is appioxim iteK cqiulK diwded m this simple is between the twe 
bthtviour pitteins However, in mcw of the sc\ diiltitnees iheieh 
nutid, it is [ inhibit thu more c ises might hive been bi ought to our 
notice in the igjnssnt simple ilthough, tor the mosi put, these 
would li i\e been milch 1 In iddition, theie is m unknown b it prob ibl\ 
limit* cl numbet ot ehildun whose nimes w<ie dehberitelv withtitld 
bee lust th*. distuib mee w is too imlnguous 


\ SOClOMTlRJe C1IOK L kV\kl\< 

An lmpoitant mde\ ot tile dcgiet to which the idjmtment of 1 child 
is impaired by an\iet\ induced Ik h mom il pittrrns mi\ be had horn 
an examination ot his cipacits to gun the friendship ind approval ot 
his peers Accordingly 1 sociomctrie test wis carried out In the teachers 
of the mqont\ of the chsses concerned (o\ei the ige of se\en) Thitc 

n \ similar clear cut dichotomy euvrgcs 111 a lecent study b\ Peterson 
etui (ie>59) 

4 It is probable th it the irbitriry igure of 16 represents a somewhat 
greatei degree of disturbance than cattgorv B in the three surveys earned 
out on behalf ot the Underwood Committee, though less than category A 
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criteria were used, with the first three choices weighted 5, 3 and 2. 
In addition, to allow tor an indication of * social expansiveness * each 
child was allowed an unlimited number of choices ‘below the line’ 
end these were given unit weightings The total score obtained b\ each 
vhild was found fiom the class sociomatrix and all the children m the 
Jass were then ranked Scores of childten m the thiec samples aie 
pen. entile rankings, ind art, thueforc, comparable as between classes 
of different sizes These arc shown in T* ble 20 4 
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Ih diilt i< nets between tl c two t\pt nmt ntil gioups ind the control 
is snmficint ht)ond the 001 le\cl 1 he fut tint th' latter is so 
high much mduitcs the 1 Kt th it k kIkis, in choosing children as 
r ucptK iull\ well unlisted tended on the wlolc to select childun 
who were popuhr Whit is mole levelling is lint hue ignn, there 
is no diflcicnu whitcver is between the mt ins hr the two cxpcti 
mcntil gioups ind the SDs uc eompiriblc The fict tint emotional 
dji sttncnr is 1 t ictoi in sociomttric r inking his been shown bv 
Dihike (195-)) but it is ot some interest to note th it the rcl ition is so 
m irked th it, c\cn within the two experiment il groups used in this 
slid\ representing ipproxim itclv only th< lower 10 pci unt of then 
popul ition, we found eoirel ifions of o 445 ( iggtcssivcj, and o 475 
(withdr iwing) between souomctric 1 inking ind m il idjustmcnt scoic 
on tie Hustol tjiudcs both of these e significant it the oip level 
Ilowcxei, ilthough it might be mftjicd tint the two p tttrns arc 
cquilh sescrc m so fir is they aflecl childrens iclitions with one 
inottiu, it must be admitted th it 1 m m dc tilled studs of this aspect 
of behmour should be mo e t veiling Are any of these cluldien 
ictivcK icjccted' How tu ue then own cboces reupioeated 3 To 
what extent do the) ht in with the ‘ingroups of their lesjvctivc 
el isses 1 hese arc questions which must be left to further investigation r 

W A L Blyth (1959) has shown that it is possible to predict choices in 
ipproximate’y 40 per cent ot cases, using only ecological dita It seems 
wholly | robable that prediction of such ehoicts could be raised to a very 
high lex el indeed by combining temperamental criteria with ecological 
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If these findings are compared with the ratings given to these same 
children on the trait of sociability (see Table 20.2), we sec that now 
there is a marked difference between the two groups, with the 
aggresswe more dependent on company than even the well-adjusted 
In some cases this might lead them to feel frustrated bv the lack of 
approval given them by the class as a whole. More often, one may 
suppose, thc\ tend to form into delinquent or sub delinquent groups. 
On the othc r hind, the tendcnc\ to be somewhat unsociable or to 
pitkr being done which appears in the withdrawing group mav be 
picsumtd to lc present their own response to anxict\ — bv avoidance. 


m so< im \inn\no\ 

Our final index ofdiflieultv of adjustment w is the Vineland Manchcstci 
Scale ot Soml Adapt ltion, an expuimcntal unst tndardiscd icvision of 
the Vineland Scale of Sou d Mituiit\ ' Because the sc de is unstandaid- 
lscd 1 om pari sons aic intern d to the three groups in this stnd\ Absolute 
figims haw no meaning, but the relation between the thre groups is 
ot int* rest 
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Previous research h ts shown that delinquents te nd to h iw low scotts on 
the Doll se de (I)unsden, 194^) ll wis anticipated that this wis hrgtlv 
due to the high weighting ot cognitive items in the scale and that the 
c fleet would disappear when these item', were sepirited out This 
expectation was not borne out, ind the relative stmding ot the three 
groups remains the xime when scons on sou d perspective items aic 

1 llu loun used was 1 trj out tor the Viiulind Manchester Sea lr ot Social 
Adaptation which is bung standardised for use with British school children 
The standardisation is based on individual interview with Jhc <hild himself 
acting as mfoimant Ihe age coverage is less thin the Doll Vineland stale 
6 15, and within this age range the number of items has been lnu^ascd. 
The standardisation sample consists of over 400 children m the North 
Western area Unlike the original scale, the Manchester rcvisi »n will ytld 
separate indices tor vanous aspects of social adaptation, and in particular, 
for ‘Social persputi\e\ which is largely a cognitive attribute, and ‘Social 
responsibility , which is piaetieal or executive. 
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deducted from the totals. On the other hand the further expectation 
that the withdrawing group would be particularly low m social inde- 
pendence is fully corroboi ated. Results on this scale were compared 
when the three groups were subdivided into three age sub-groups, and 
tested bv analv c i$ of variance. The trends wcie consistent for all ages 
md the differences proved significant well bc\ond the o-oi level. The 
conclusion might well be diawn that if some of these children were 
encouraged to gain greatei independence, then adjustment might 
improve 


\ II OMr \1 \R IOI LOW l P 

rht evidence so far adduced suggests tint there are piobabl> more 
c isc > of mil ldjustmcnt which t ike 1 p tdomininlU aggressive form, 
but that the sc vents of the handle ip ina' b( comparable foi the two 
groups as a whole, d though on some count* it an\ 1 itc thf valuation 
of Wickman's clinicians is borne out However, tor the most put the 
k suits ire less decisive, and the problems is a whole scenud to us 
uflicicnth impoitint to vvirrant a more decisive loim ol inal\sis. 
This e in onlv be done bv means of 1 long tom followup studv 
In tl e final inahsts those forms of behiviotn whuh aic overcome in 
the couisc of maturiUon and expciitnce mav be legartled is benign, 
anel those which arc not merit 011 1 more senous mention As a 
ptchnunuv to such m investig uion, the te icht is conct rned were asked 
complete i second Bristol Guide in icspeet of the majority of the 
children r ited a> scveiclv distuihed (\ e those who had been awarded a 
scoic of k> or moit in oui s\sh m of scoring the Guides) anel at the same 
rum to gi ide them on a live point sc It »s considuablv impioved, 
nnpixivcd, lruuh tip same, somcwhit detcnoiaud or tonsidcrabl) 
detenorited, adding anv remarks whuh thev thought relevant On the 
basis of their returns it w is possible to gi ide eleve n of the withdi awing 
eases and thntecn of the aggressive on a seven pennt scale, as shown m 
Tdble 20 6 
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It is of some interest to note that if the patterns of behaviour shown 
in these second returns aic compared with the patterns shown one 
vear previously, we find some admixtutc of the anxiety hostilitv 
pattern in two out of the eleven withdrawing cases, although the 
predominance of items remains unchanged. Similailv, two out of the 
thirteen aggressi\c cases now show some signs of withdiawal or 
4 un forthcomingness’ In all but one of the remaining cases the pittern 
remains the same c\cn though the number and sc\crit\ of svmptoms 
may be reduced In onlv one case is the a virtu il revers'd ot pattern. 
"Ihesc tiends tend to confirm the theoretic il presupposition underhing 
the initnl selection Inst indie ltions w uld be that spontmeous 
lmptovcment occurs in something over h dt of ill c iscs, m both groups, 
but tint the change nn\ he more spcctieulai in the iggrcssiu, 
especially those who, though niuhedh disturbed, are not seiiousU 
malidjusted However, these conclusions ue vcr\ tcnlitivc md it is 
hoped to focus our ituntrop on this aspect in lufiiu mvesiig ltmns 
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S. Mitchell and A comparative study of 
M. Shepherd children’s behaviour at 

home and at school* 


tvtv\ia \n MHjuiiv ca.ricd out among i rindoin simple d billon 
ittf nding lew al authority schools in Hut kingh mishn» iinde it possible to 
inmpjic inform itioti provided b) i he pu nts md tc ithtrs o‘ over ( ooo 
children I hi it\< tied tint dcuuit hehmour at home nts igmlu indv 
associated with lick <>i k identic uucs md ilso with the niimk tition of 
be h i\ iouj il dnordt i s in thou* I he re \uu hovvevet mint children who 
exhibited disorders of behiximir either only at school or onlT it home 
I his sugge ts th it an\ i»mpn he nsj\c irn nipt tr> c mniic th eh tiibut'ori »f 
maladjustment in the chilel population nm t u'dist die lntcnm mon oi both 
teachers ind p ire nt 


i iMRomcnoN 

I tu m tn\ u ns th rt Ins been consider ibk spend it* n the eit the 
extent to which ‘beluvroui problems', ‘nnl idjustment 01 emetionil 

disorders exist imong the child popuhtion is » whole Mm\ studies 
designed to investigate this problem have been c ir i led out in the 
school situation, including those of C )lson ( 19 30), Mel ic (19^.4), Rogers 
(iejp), C ummings (194.)), Idlmin (1952), Uowu (195s) md Stott 
All these studies 1m pi \ tint the extstence of i * * 4 ni 11 idjusted or 
‘problem* lxhiviour in school is \ reflcetion of 1 gf nu 1] emotion d 
distutbanet winch will also he appirent in other aspects of the child s 
life lew studies hive attempted to estimate the association Iretwcen 
the child s bchnvioui m the two environments though Schoncll (1952^ 
has epitomised common knowledge with his rein irk tnat ‘It must 

* Rtprinrtd from Ihitish Journal of ¥ ducat tonal P\\cholo K \ 36, 1966, 
248 2^4 
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always be borne in mind that some children present a form of dual 
personality in respect to home and school’. In the main, this deficiency 
may be due to the greater administrative difficulties involved in 
obtaining information from a representative group of parents and to 
the mistaken belief that parents would prove less cooperative than 
teachers and less reliable in their reports. Most workers who have 
obtained a great deal of information from a sample of mothers (Mac- 
Farlane, Allen and Honzik, 1954; Lapouse and Monk, 1958) have not 
obtained comparative data from schools. Those studies which have 
attempted to relate adjustment at home and at school show some dis- 
agreement in their findings. Douglas (1964), for example, dealing 
with a national sample of children, found that teachers rated as ‘highly 
strung’ a high proportion of el even-y car-old children whose mothers 
reported them to be suffering from one or more of the following 
‘svmptoms’: bedwetting; nightmares; abdominal pain or recurrent 
vomiting; nailbiting; thumbsucking or other such habits. Children with 
such behaviour problems w r crc also found to show poor attainment and 
concentration at school. Glidcwell ct aL (1963) in St Louis, also 
found in a sample of 830 third-grade children that the number of 
‘symptoms' reported by the mother showed a positive relationship to 
the degree of maladjustment reported by the teacher. The pilot investi- 
gation carried out in Birmingham for the Underwood Committee 
(Ministry of Education, 1955) found that psychologists’ clinical ratings 
of the questionnaires completed by parents and teachers agreed in 6o~ 
65 per cent of cases. Nevertheless, the same investigation showed that, 
of sixteen children later seen by a psychiatrist at their parents’ request, 
eleven had been rated free of maladjustment on the basis of their 
teachers' reports. Similar disagreement is revealed in a small-scale 
clinical enquiry carried out by Pilzer (1952) who found that fifteen out 
of forty children selected as well-adjusted by teachers, did not appear 
so on Rorschach testing and that eight of these were found to show 
maladjusted behaviour at home. 


II. METHODS OI ; INVESTIGATION 

In 1961 questionnaires dealing with behaviour, health and family back- 
ground were sent to the parents of a one-in-ten random sample of 
children aged between five and fifteen years, who were attending local 
authority schools in Buckinghamshire: approximately 6,300 question- 
naires (93 per cent) were returned, completed. At the same tame, 
separate questionnaires were also sent to the child’s school to be com- 
pleted by his, or her, class teacher. In this case, approximately 6,600 
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(97 per cent) were received back. Completed questionnaires from both 
teachers and parents were available for 6,077 children, comprising 
1,870 boys and 1,755 git Is, aged five to ten years, and 1,206 bovs and 
1,266 girls aged eleven to fifteen \cars. 

The information sought trom parents about their children’s be 
haviour was of two mam types ft) A series of twentv two triple choice 
questions on behaviour traits as measured b\ the patent's estimate of 
intensity of behaviour (extreme, moderate, absent), eg afraid of the 
daik when in bed at night a little uneasv without a light — not at all 
afraid of the dark Of these items, fouiteen wcit adapted from the 
fifty thiee triple ehoite items used b\ CatteU and Com (1957) in their 
study of personally vai tables (2) I it teen items in whieh the partnt 
had to record an impjession of the futfnauy of certun kinds of be 
haviour (for instance, eiying, n ulbiting, he idaehes) on an eight point 
scale ranging fiom ‘Never 01 less than ome 1 vcai’ to ‘b\er v eli\ 01 
nt 11 1\ evu v das ’ 

The items of behiviour included are elt scribed in (let ill elsewhuc 
(Mitchell, 196s) 7 h(\ cncrcd most of the bduvioui problems de 
sunbed in the standard worlds on ehild ps\chi Hi \ as oeeurung in dime 
attending, and therefore, picsumibh m iladiusu d, (hildien of school 
age The items e ultuitd vveie (1) the more bi/itrc foims of ibnormJ 
behaviom, eg, uitism, hill tie matrons, obsessional hthrtnoiii (n; 
scxinl problems, and (111) certun kinds of blitintb delinquent be 
haviour like aison Such t\p<s of bchi\joui a{)pe lied to be rm 
in child guidance simples md it was felt that the inclusion ot qi ^stions 
about vvickeer or ‘mad’ behiviour muht worts 01 mtigoruse pmnts 
md so diminish the response 1 iti All the items included in die torn 
had jii c v ioiisI > b<cn piloted tor lntdligibilitv and luk ot anibiguitv 
b\ intemew with mothe rs throughout the counts 

The teaeheis questionnuie eoseied ittendmu, ittunmcit and 
phvsicil disahilitits is svell as the presenee of bclioioui problems’ in 
Se hool 

In attempting to lekitc tliv ehilditns behiviour at home to othu 
aspects of rhe 11 Iite, we tclt it desirable to obtun some oseiall index oi 
disturbance Ongin ills, it was intended to use toi tins purpose the 
child’s total pioblem seort, obt lined b\ adding together the tot il 
number ot extiemt items underlined bs the mothci This crude 
score would have given each ‘problem’ die same weight without re- 
gard to the frequency with which it occurred Inf 01 matron gained in 
the suivcv about the distribution 01 each bthaviour trait showed clearls, 
however, that some tvpes of ‘pmblcm’ behaviour were ser\ much 
more common than others toi instance, about 20 ptr cent of girls 
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wuc described by their mothers as having food fads Whcic behaviour 
w 1 icpoitcd is occurring if such a high frequency, it was felt that it 
v> is sc uctlv justifiable to consider it as contributing to an index of 
but mnlitv Furthermore it vs is frit ntccssaiv to make some adjust 
ni nt tor the dunging incidence ot v liious tvjxs of belnuoui at dif 
i lent ages tor inst ince 25 pc 1 cent ot si\ star old boys wtie found 
1 ) it It 1st two 01 thicc times t week complied with 1 per cent of 

those igtd tomtun urs (h uh theietoic, such ciung should be 
jven dbTucnt weight in tli t\\ ige ^ oups 

In order to illow lor th s tutus, it w is decided to idopt i concept 
ot Jevunt bchivioii itinuu in turns ot 1 in pei cent limit It mv 
\|k >t be h iv loin w is njuikd to luve oce lured it in intensity or 
r<e|ucnc\ ie ind in 1 jxi cent o hss ot m\ ige (\e ul\) 01 sex gtoup, 
lien H w is c msuleied is demnt loi tint ig< ind ten th it sex 11 it 
ce ill Ted m m ie th m 1 p 1 celt ot chi die 11 ot th it ige md sex the i 
it w 1 discounted I bus in the exi nple ilie id\ given erving *wo 01 
hut tunes 1 vveef wouhl he < lsideud 1 ekvi nt belnuoui in 1 
>1 iHcn ve 11 < del bov hut not in 1 s v \c r old An ovu ill me 1 \ ct 
d u iki w is the 1 eoristu ted b si mining the munbu o* devmt 
1 m sc< red foi 1J1 child I 11 se ut Men md e iteel tic number of 
1 jk s t he ^ v 10111 shnvn In un child which w ie lUpicil ot hn ege 
u 1 s< v 101 p 

\\ I) il\sis oi the te uluis nil stioniniie ie\e held it onh one tvpe 
I 1) 1 i\u 1 1 \ uv 0111 l 01 with Ji iwn in >ng ^11 b, w is ie orded as 

e e mi in more th in n p 1 cent ot mv ig( sex group 1 Ik concept of 
levnic w is not llieuiuu >ppli< d to these items ind the ovu ill index 
t disUnl nee 11 school Ins muel bun t ll in is the number rf be 
h u 1 in i 1 items unde lined h\ the U 11)1 1 in the questiomnu (sc' 
\lVcrdixlo list ot items melnd u) 


in ui ins 

1 iblc ’ r 1 shows tin* there w is • sigmfie mt eh gn ot issocntion 
ht tween the pi s< ut of dcunt belnviom nuns it home ind the 
repenting of j iobhins ot Ixhivot 1 in *• hooi Ihm, children wh>se 
parents u port'd th it die \ weir fret ot devnnt I eh lUom wete ilso the 
most piohlem tree gioup it school Sunlulv, it tie other end of the 
c lie ehildien vvtuwc puuits icpoitcd imnv devunt ilcn s wcic three 
times is likely to hive multiple (three 01 more) problems iicorded it 
school is were those who were de Miner free it home This rcl itionship, 
however, w is bv no meins c impithensive Thus J~ iblc ? 1 1 demon 
stiates rhtt moic th in i thud of the children who were icpoitcd free of 
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deviant behaviour at homi , nevertheless, exhibited at least one prob- 
lem m sehool and that nearly half of the children whose parents 
underlined seven or more deviant traits were apparentlv problem-tree 
at sehool 


r \ b i l 21 1 I fe )il i*t jf/\i ip hitman the number of dntuit be bat tout tht/t *ndtt lined 
n tiinnts and t/e mnbtr of hi bat tour probhttn nnduinud b) teachirt 
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As tor spiuru 1 \[ks ol he h moui t school, then \\ is rm osuall 
pitKin whuli clistin^iustic <1 childmi with nuns cksiuil items under 
lined In tn< ir p kims from those \v tli lew 1 he sch n 1 problems of 
those childun who win. 111 ik*dl\ diumt it home \ tied with i^e 
md st \ 

\in«»ng ihv b \s «• i\ i^ts tho t w uh Join o m< u it m otdcvmt 
hchmour marked In tb 11 pinntN vm sj^mhe »nt \ mon Iiktlv tf m 
tilt itmamdti to lii\t btv.n ississed b\ then It at he is as \ti\ easils 
tnghtened (11 pi uni ot dt Mints 5 pci cent ot othtis iged 5 to 1 > 
Vtais, 5 ptr cent t)i dt slants 2 jkt ctnt ot others aged 11 to 1*5 \t us) 
to hjvcbcwn found disintc tsitd in school woik (12 per ctnt C pci cent 
at 5 to 10 \c*irs, 17 pci ctnt s pci uni it 11 to 1 5 stars) and to hive 
been recorded as basing stolen on ont >1 more oc^aaon (4 per unt t 
per cent tor all ages) Among boss in the* 5 to 10 years age gicmp, 
but not among the older boss, those with foui or moie deviant in ms 

1 All the differences described sstre significant at ltas» Jt the 5 pc cent 
level, using the tin squ irtd lest with ^ ate s s eorreetion tor continues 
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marked b\ their parents were significantly more likely to have been 
\ l ported as sucking their thumbs (7 per tent- } per tent), witling or 
soiling themselves at sthool during the current school year (5 per 
unt 1 pci cent) and as bang quiet and withdrawn (17 per cent: 10 
pci cent). Among the boss of n 01 older, on the otha hand, the 
deviant group were mote likclv than thur fellows, to have betn marked 
is uncooperative in class (q pti cent 2 pci tent), often telling lies (12 
p r ant 1 pci cent), vtr\ luitabh (8 pa eait } pa cent), aggressive 
towards other children (S pa cent } pa tent) md woirvmg more 
rh in otha thildren (8 per tent ^ pa tent) 

Among the girls the onh teithtis itan whuh difltienttalcd the 
tkv nnt group it ill ages w is Often P lls lies (4 pa cent 1 [Kr tent in 
ich age gioup) Among the oldtr girls, tl ost with tom or more 
dtvMiil itc tm n irked b\ then pit nts nut dso m >u hktlv to liave 
bv ' n dcscnb*d is >t intertst(d in school vuik (12 pti ttni 4 pci 
t< nt) but this wis the onb ittm which distinguish tl than ftom the 
at of tin girls in their age group Among flu \oungtt mils, on the 
othei hind, the deviant ehildicn were m >i< hktlv to ht itpo t rl as 
u»v ic 4 tlt ss (n per cent 4 per cent) \u\ niitablc (6 pa tent $ per 
writ) and c isi*v frightened (q ptr cent 5 pet tuU)msthu>l 
A< iden it success in school w is found to be utg tivlv issoeiattd 
with dev 1 mt be hav mui in the home 'I jhlt * diows u»it the clnrice 
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was moi( th in h\t times as great for bo)s, and four times as gieat for 
girls, who were tiee erf divnni heh i\iour it home is it \v is foi those 
who showed sv.v<n or more deviant items ot behaviour, and about 
twiee is gic it is \ >r ehilchen with tour or moit items noted b\ tluit 
p iients 

A sunil u pitt< n (merged wilh icspeet to the ehndien s pos turn in 
the li immedi t< it ulung group (see 1 iHe 21 ->) where the piopuiiin 
of ehikJicn with f >u» oi me ic items ot deuint helmin'! muled t)\ 
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the mtorm iti >n i\ ill hi howevii it is i < t poss bit to postil itc »iu 
e ms il lelitionship In rt md IIow ud (^5^) ioi nd th t mil id just 
nunt, defined in teims ( t t e t c i il t >i psveholo^u il in\esti^ iMon, w s 
com! tied w th the child s esposuie to too high i st ind ud <rf w< ik or 
to eontur with m union ge nnl te leher imong ether tutors On the 
other hind. Pc irson (1Q52) suggested th it emotional sti uns rooted in 
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the home \mh ottcn the cause of pexir pcrloimance and lack of con 
initiation at school It is 1K0 possible that sonic unde thing tactor m 
the chdd, such as slow matuiation, slight brain damage ot neuiological 
thhd, in i\ a fleet pci form mcc both at home and at school without 
then b ine an\ coi responding deficit nc\ in either environment. Un 
r celling such complex mtei ictiotv would leepmc moie detailed pci 
sonal investigation th m was possible in a hrge scale statistical cnc]im\ 

( 1 th' present kind llu t\pcs oi bclnviom which characterised the 
dcvidi*' childicn m their school setting, however, suppoit the* notion ot 
motional 1 rthei thin organic cuusition Thus, in tin c out of the lour 
igt sc\ groups the chilelrcn who weie most dt slant at home wete dis 
tin^uisheel trout the others In 1 gic itei tendernv to be uninterested m 
,ch <>1 wolf , to oc euSih tightened a»'d to tell lies 

Jt- shouhl a’s' be emphasivd th it thong'll then ts 1 significant re 
I (tiooship between chvniit bclnviom 11 home md the existence (1 
problem-* ' t b< li i\ 10111 «n s h nil ih< ic is siill consult jtblc dncrgdjcc 
bdwcu th' two 1 1 ' is ot .a idl'd lhus, the t' icluis’ (pie stionn me 
nUr tilled mp^rccntol child? n is * xhibiting three 01 moie be! rvu ir 
piob* ms m the school s mng, the sime pioportion It id lour 01 n.oit 
( (\nnt ihih (loidcdont 1 c pionls <]u« stionn me U might Ik con 
Sic 1 i< d ibli to pie I cit hi ol the s' groups ot children as eonsi-amg 

it fun who w n most like 1\ lobe mil idpist cl l nioitunah Is , how 

\m, r he lielnithnK p»cktd in the two me thoch ue not the -.am* 
ni h( nt or c child 1 five picked is in the w<>* >t 10 pci uni In one 
< j 1 / dio ,i n ore \v is i\n puked b\ the oilier Jins 1 id i> important in 
ui\ «?*■( r»ipi to >er(cn the chfid population to ol>t tin 1 general estimate 
>1 tie onulcin o* rn ll idjuMmc nt At puonf it is impossible t > siv 
how 1 ,1 the eli fie r* nu lies m the clulJ s ictn il bthaMoui md how' 1 11 
311 \ y 1 ition in the powers ot obstivation md ti mic* ol ickiencc ol 
the p imiM' i e poi ting the lxhivioui (bails, howc^ei, it seems very 
iKv'ss i\ tl it us ' ornprehett avc wiccning desiu must studv the 

child m both of his pure pil cPdioniiK Ms the horn md the school 

\ 1 N ( ,\\i i ix i *ii \ i this oni\ w i »n 1 1< j h is ihle bv the gen'rom (mancMl 
ujipnr ot nu N nilie hi Pro ink’ll Ho pit os 1 1 usr 11 k mthoi ilso wish 
*0 ie know k \ Igt the gnat t spt ,r uc gn n by tl Me iual Oflucr ol Health 
tor Jh v kinghamshiie ihc t Iik I 1 «.i e at ion Oiliccr i)i\i lonal I elueation 
ail Medic tl 1 mIkms and Ile.al ltnh is auel aafi of ail the schools 
euile ril'el 
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\ * \ppi\nix 

Behauotir items included in the teachers ’ questionnaire 

Pirate undcdtnc . in the list b< low, an\ items which Jisuihc this dnle! as he 
often is: 

(<7) Yen restless 1 an't sit still lor a moment 
/») Oics moie than most children. 
t<)Iias a stammer. 

\d) Has other speech iliiTn uh\ . 

(f) Often tells lies. 

( 0 Has stolen things on onr or mute oua mu s. 

( v ) Is \cry easily frightened 
( h) Bins fingci nails. 

(/) Su* thumb or finger. 

{ 1) Vt r> irritable, easily beeorm s , ro ' 01 annoud 
( h) Has had one or more limp 1 tantrums 1 1 hool during tl.i . \ear. 

1 /) Is uncooperative* m class. 

\ *}j) Very shy, finds it difficult to mix w ith oth« 1 < hilelu n. 

< n) i las wet or »oilcel self at s< hool eluring las* v ai 
f o)Ha' noli' table twitch'd fa uji body 
{p) Worries mote than oth< r <. luldit n 
(</) Vggrexsiv toward* olhi r 1 luld'e n 
l») Very ejuiet o r w It hell aw n. 

(s)Very moody on top of world one immitc ekwntln next. 

(/) Not linen s*<d rn s< hool \w »k 

(r/) llji on one oi more ouasjins dining th s a hool '• o shown tear of 
ehool that is uais on jiM\al or rtftn it 10 tonii moth building 
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J. Tigard Questionnaire measures of 

maladjustment* 


] In t riclti wood Committee / n^) .mei the >ttish bclm ition 1)< \ ut 
nunts C ommuiet on tin Ascc rljuinunt ot Milidjusicd ( hildi n 
found it impossible to estiinitc eithei du piixiluuv. •>! m ii id 
justnunt m school children 01 tlu unmet needs t< i ^u\i <s Ih t with 
out mncklints i* to minibus inv i itinn tl pi inning ot seisins .s 
impossible (li/nd i jf>6) It is sw hkI, thuefon th it ps\i ln> exists nd 
psuhi it 1 1st v ,j/ i j nn t ihina up tlu stink i l i p’dt miolojpe piokkn s 
ot nun l ii ill In ilth in hildn n piobkms hi st t sploud u thn counts 
k\ Sn ( \iil I *iu r t 

Amon ; tl t c|in stiotis i used m lln dm ussi >n ot the pip spit sente tl 
to tlu ( imliid^c Sxmpomin ’ time 1 i i\ c been mhJuI i u< t 
comment 

l How Jioiud w ^ ism!' tin psv ill 1 it 1 1 dist dtts >1 tlnkll nod 
Stotts tlissifu ition ippr ued to most o^ the putieipints in thf Sun 
posimn to h i\t n< ulv inn«is < \tr tin moit v\id»l\ u e <1 Child 
( Mild uue tl issifu itn n ( L nek i wood oi tin unpnuilk histd 

classiln ition outlined In Kultci (11163) I tie iruioekietion ot turns 
stub «is ‘unsettled , me »nstt]Ut ntn« , * t t stl ss t tv. , impius that 
oitiin repoittd sunptoms constitute a swidmmc which is in sonv w v 
ditTuuit lrom oi mint ptteisek detin*d th »n the t\pes ot bch iviout 
dtsuilud untk 1 such turns is ‘sthenn neurosis ( 1 >ui t , in 1 *') loi. 

UtptiiVtil tniin I j ti h fan mil of J duutional P \cholo^\ *j8, n/)S, 

1 Annual Conit renee oi trie Education Saturn ot the firm h J J \cho 
ltvu il vx it r\ Stpt 11/7, C Chaued 1 >\ J 7 l/aid 
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duct disturbance’ (Beller, 1962; Cameron, 1955), ‘acting out behaviour’ 
(US hteiatuie, passim), or ‘behaviour disorder’ (usual Child Guidance 
classification). This has not been established and the mere prolifuation 
of terms his nothing to recommend it (Incidentally i WHO Working 
Pntv is at present discussing chssihcition in child psychiatry, and 
their icpoit, which is likelv to be produced in 1975, should do some 
thing to bring ordti and stand udisation into the tcrminologv ) 

2 Does the Btistol Social Adjustment Ciinde ofTcr advantages over other 
inventories' The Guide is widely used, md is sue! to be liked bv 
te ichers On the other hind, it is expensive to buv and tedious to 
score m 1 irge numbers \crnon (ic/ig) his given t hilanccd appraisal 
ut Us usefulness and limit itions lo the psuhonu tnst, Stott’s lnslru 
ments aic like 1 \ tc» seem elistie singk itnilMuish, but then virtue lies 
in then simpliut\— th it thc\ use terms to dcsc.ibc devunt patterns 
which la\ observers can ic idrlv ippl\ md tint tlu psvehologist or 
psvchntrist is presented with m oveiview, on ! v ioughh categorised, 
so chat he cm further explc re putimlu symptoms No de ubt the 
c itetjones overl ip a good deal md n.iaht he purified bv more thorough 
stuistuil aml\sis Doubtless ilso despite Stott s claim for high inter 
1 iter igiccmcnt, there is still 1 good ele il o* suhiectiui\ md halo in 
1 tvpic il record is filled in by sn \ tcadie 1 ’ 

As theie is viituillv no ininiimtion hoi it the cotnpiratiu ldv in 
nge of m\ one of the eurtentls used ejuc tionniues md inventories 
uur inv otlier, ps\c hologists looting lot 1 greening rneasuie might 
eio well to consider whether then rccels iniglu not h ccjuillv well 
seived h\ inventories winch hive not been cop»nght<d Among these 
ne Howltf \ s ( ]<//>), Mullig in s md Rutter s (k//j) 

> IIow v ilid ue lnveritone s anyway is screening devices' Ibis is the 
centril cjuestion It has been lurlc stu lied How ver, both Mulligan 
md Dougl is (196$) md Rutter and his collogues (c g Rutter and 
Griham, re//), Gt iham ind Rutte pnsornl communication) have 
prc>vided dati bearing on this ejuesti n, and for the lecord, their find 
mgs ire summarised below 

Mulligan and his eollc igues h id te uhers complete c|iiestionnanes in 
respect of tlurteen ve lr old children who were ittcnclmg Child Guid 
ancc Clinics, and who had been diagnosed h* psychiatrists is suflering 
from m aggressive md troublesome disorder, or *j nervous or neurotic 
disorder They complied the findings obt lined 011 these children with 
those obtained when the sime tc uhers wurc asked to report on 
matched controls The findings ire summarised in fable 2 2 1. 

“An interim report has been published, sec journal of Child Psychol 
Ptychiui , 10, 1969, 41 61 
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About a quarter (24 per cent) of the maladjusted children were 
wrongly classified as normal on the basis of the inventory data, while 
29 per cent of normal children were wrongly classified as maladjusted. 
As maladjusted children constitute only 5-10 per cent of the general 
population, the screening power of this inventory still leaves a good 
deal to be desired. Let us, for example, assume (a) that 6*6 per cent of 
children arc maladjusted; (h) that 75 per cent of these will be correctly 
identified on the basis of information obtained from Mulligan’s in- 


TABLfi 22 . t . Maladjustment classification — based on teacher ratings — of male child 
guidance children and their controls . Results in percentages 


Child guidance children [ Controls 


Classification bared ' 

N errant 

! Aggressive i 

Total 


on teacher ratings « 

N = -50 

! N ■ 40 1 

N •- 96 

N - 96 

; 

ti 

/ u 

1 % 1 

0 / 

/0 

% 

Nervous : 

56 

! 6 

32 i 

18 

Aggressive ; 

4 

! 63 I 

32 | 

! 9 

Mixed 1 

14 

; 9 : 

12 

2 

Normal 

26 

! 22 

24 

71 


ventorv; (c) ihat pci cent of normal children are misclassified as 
maladjusted on the basis of inventory scores. The results which would 
he obtained, if 1,000 children were screened with the help of this 
inventory, are as in Tabic 22.2. 

T ABLE 22.2 


Final diagnosis 


Inventory diagnosis 


Normal 

! Maladjusted 

i 

Normal 

670 

j 654 

'■ 16 

Maladjusted j 

330 

j 280 

! 50 

Total 

1000 

j 934 

| 66 


In correctly identifying fifty maladjusted children (and missing sixteen) 
one would also classify as maladjusted 280 normal children. 

The Isle of Wight findings, if only because they arc epidemiologic- 
ally based and because they do not rely on clinic cases for the validation 
data, give information which bears more directly on our question. Of 
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2,193 children screened by both parent quesiionnaiie and teacher 
questionnaire, both of which had been previously piloted extensively 
(Rutter, 1966), 157 were selected as ‘maladjusted’ on the basis ot the 
teacher questionnaire, and 133 wcic selected as ‘maladjusted’ on the 
basis of the parent questionnaire Onlv nineteen children were selected 
on the basis of both teacher and paicnt questionnaires Virtually all of 
these selected children were sexn individually bv a child psvchiatrist, 
and much additional information about them and then families wts 
obtained through records and home interviews with parents (Rutter 
and Graham, 1966; \ulc md Rutter, ir/>M On the basis ot ail the 
nailable information, a fund diagram was 11 used at in respect oi each 
ehild 

Ot the 157 childien sek^d on the basis o* the Uachu qu< stsonn.urt, 
si' -four weic finalls diagnosed as milaeljustcd The eoiuspondmg 
figuies for the other groups were p ire n t qu« stionn arc, 1;; selected, 
si\t\-si\ finally diagnosed; both questionnaires, nineteen mil fourteen. 

Assuming the final diagnosis to lx valid, th se el ita gne tis both 
die numbers of mal idjustcd children who were < t>r 1 1 c tlx identified as 
suih b\ each questionnaire ( 4 tiix po itiv s ), mcl ibe numbers ot 
(hddren fin illy diagnosed as nc mill whi weie imainith judged to 
lx maladjusted on the question!! mes( l rise positives ) 

An e'stimite was also m ide of the number of Mal* negafiv s’~ that 
is, the numbers of trial id piste d rluldicti in dx population who were 
not identified as such on either questionM me \ gioup ot 108 physic all) 
h indie. ippeel children in the same age gioup sc 1 x c cl as the* validation 
group tui this purpose Ilusv children wuc <e lee ted for special study 
on ph \ >k il grounds (thiough school medieal iteords, hospital lecoids, 
etc ), and w 7 e re also studied b> cine stinmumi ipd h\ ps\chiatric exam 
illation in \ntiull\ the same w«v as wut the other selected children. 
There were twxntv tour who wen firudlv diagnosed as maladjusted, 
and tor twenty oi these twenlv tour here was <]i*< stionnauc mtorniu- 
tion avail iblc on both *'adm and parent inventories In sixteen rases 
(80 per cent) the inventory scores were above the m il adjustment cut 
off point on one or other ot the ejucstionnaircs Thus, the proportion of 
false negatives was 20 pci cc*nt, 01 to pur it anothci wav, for every 
sixteen children coiuctlv identified by invevorv. four childien were 
missed. 

In Table 22 3 the data arc expressed as rjtes pc 1 thousand, as was 
done m Table 2 2.2. The prevalence ot maladjustment is once again 
presumed to be 6-6 per cent. 

Assuming the ‘final diagnosis’ to be valid, Table 22 3 shows (a) that 
both the tc ache 1 inventory and the parent inventory select about equal 
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numbers of maladjusted children (true positives) The teacher in- 
vrntoiv selects fortv two false positive for every twenty-nine true posi- 
tives. and the parent inventory selects dnrtv-onc false positives for 
cvcrv thirty tru< positives, (h) that each questionnaire taken by itself 
sdects undei half the total numbu of maladjusted children in the 
commumtv ( t ) since, however, each questionnaiic picks out different 
ehilditn (the overlap is stiipnsin^ly small) when used in combinition 
thev pick out four hftns of the true positives ^fiftv three out oi an 
estimited si\t\ six) together with one md a thud times is m mv t dsc 
positive » (sc vents one in the present instance comp ired with fitlv three 
tine positives) 
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It h is vet to Ik cstiblislu.il tint m\ >thci suc< mnj devices will lx 
m< ic cflicunt thin these md the d it 1 liom die IsU of W ljhr Studs 
and fmin Mullip m < both indie ite tint te leher qucstinnn ures done 
einnotbi icguded is v llid indict s ot nul idjustme ni Howevet U uhci 
qiKstionn ures md puent e|iitstumn lies, used 111 combinition to select 
children tor spcciil cximinition cm cut down veiv mukedlv the 
numhers Kcjuinng to be seen If su<h questionnaires hive been caic 
fulls piloted, and if cortat cutoff point an u\td (Mcchl, k> 55) 
rathci tew fc ciscs need be missed, though 1 irgc numbers of Msc posi 
uses will be obi lined The evidence thus indie ites th it inventories can 
he used verv eflcctivch as screening devices but that they are not in 
themselves sufficient tor epidemiologic il or clinical work 
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M. Oman Maladjustment and reading 

difficulties" 

Recent research and experiment 


The u>mpk\ pi ol»fi m ni tl» n hue n«hip between mal idp'sniv ut md 
it tding cltilic iiltic s his iik ul\ mu\»d i consult r ihlc minimi ol 
Utintion 1 * >m vsnl « both in this c uintas itul dsevshen, md time 
n no ik <1 to go os i mm rid i »sucd h\ \cinon ( 195- ) and Simpson 
( i</>'») imiuii ' nil) n ini xiiwsii the liMituie on this topic It mas, 
howr vc r lx us lid »o ntrodn c tl n s\ n po mm on m il idiust^n f.t md 
k ic!ru> ch/lic Ih % witl ihiKtitf 1 ih to a 11 n f vi< vss on tin mun 
cpicstiois which u 1 uc'i \v « 1 1 c 1 1 1 11 .’u ins ail ictncdi.l t ulnis 
has c mi a d "1 hi «■ ijik st 1 > is 41 c 

1 Host clods *t inaudj> slim ut uid c idmg dm c uitn s hnkt d 
J I » vs 1 a sit in >s m 1 1 uIjMiiu 1 * th* 1 iis 1 od t ssh t i \tc nt is u 

tin t il ild n idi g ih 1 dull 

, \«c the 11 sp it k 1 iins ot m t 1(1,1 •’ittn it sdu I i t pi tu til tils 

i'soci ited ss it h k iJiu^ dll' 1 11 tic s 

1 loss 1 in \\( 1 f st t t it mil id piste d c nidi n ssun t< iclinu thiiic nties 

It v in he a in J a tins point th t these questions h tsc not \ tiec lS'd 
ldcouit ► 1 u sisc ni insss 1 1 s l he ica ndi htciitii'c is s*i I, to use 
Smipsois in/') ipt ssoufi his* h\ sc mint c "luutiiPli s The 
turn mil djistmcnt u ltinut s to U nv din mins suitd arises, add 
ing to r lu c jnnisutn c ius^iJ because dithicnt studies use wide Is diflki 
nn > in c isiiits ot n * cling itt unimnl md important s inablcs such as 
that of c hu»iit>Jngu.al 14c ut not alsvass lulls considucd Nevertheless, 
wt aic gudualls tuning a better understanding ot the \anablts m- 
solstd in 1 esc it eh ssoik on this subject, and some ol the recent en 
quints and exp* nine nts jKimt the \s is to further developments It is 
* Re piiulc i\ lioiu R< media' 1 due it ion , 19^ 119-2^. 
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with a selection of such studies and cxpenments that this paper will 
be concerned- 

I HE \SS(K 1VII0N DriWTIN \1\I VDJt SI \{F\ T 'NO 
RFVDIXO 1)11 1 ICt I 1IFS 

This problem has been len>kccl at h >m two main arghs '1 he incidence 
of maladjustment his been asecit.uned in gioups ot ntaulcd leaders, 
and also the extent of iciding difficulties has been studied in samples 
of maladjusted childitn In particular, vompntsons ol extreme groups 
ot ‘pooi* and ‘g^d’ readers highlight the difleienee m adjustment of 
these groups Jovee Morris (iofi(>), toi example, in he 1 investig ition 
of stindaids and piogicss in ic nlmo in Kent mini 11 \ schools, com- 
peted the social adjustment ot 101 poor' icaekrs (bavin* a Reading 
Quotient (/ or below on W itt % St nit ,u Re idrng lest 1) with tint 
ot ()H good readers (KQ oi iki >1 ibove on th sunt it sf), s keted 

it S t \t us in then «■ cond \e u m the jmu 1 hoo ] ,nd lo led at 

g ur* m their thud md touith \e us On the whole, the good reideis 
tdipted themselves to the school sitnitnin signify mtl h tte 1 thin the 
pot 1 k i(le 1 > who on the biased the Mr istol Sn v nl Adju ( ttiK nt (unde , 
showed m n\ more signs of mdidjustmu t in tlt*r hst two ve us ot 
th purr it \ sehoo* It is nt interest to non tint there sc find to lx some 
impiov men 1 in die beh vioiit nf tl f pur o ldc rs in the fnnith uni 
ot the jumoi seh >nl 

The lehtneh high incidence 1 1 s’ mpt arts ot 111 d uljustmr nt found 

b\ Me ms ur \u\ pool ic ldiis is tonfumed b\ the Isle of Wight 

studies d surbed m ^•k ( 1 /* #) whe d' > points to rln extent of 

1 adin ; ptoblems found in popul Uiotis <t luuktdlv in tl lei juste el 
children \ 1 111c Rex. (1 y»s) tu< strews tnc sehc 1 ntic diMiuItifs ot 
ehildnn reumru; specii! eeluc iti nd t*e lttn it p.c dotmrr mth be 
t u Sv of the j i motion il m hdjustnent In he 1 ^ u\e\ of 11: pupils, 
aged five to fifteen, ir II bA Ivurdino md dn school md lutornl 
blisses fm m «1 ufiustc d d ddon she loan! th it, ilthougli most of the 
>implc \wu ot we rag' or sqxuo. mtelhgc iw e 

j onlv S ( 5 ; (t per cent)out ot the *42 children could uad at a level ccju il 
to or above their e hr onological ages 

2 27 pci cent had reading quotient' (on Neale s AnaNsis ot Reading 
Abilitv) of less than 70, 

$ over 50 per cent had 1 ciding quotients below 80, in the special 
'tutorial classes is mmv as 79 pu vent had reading cjuotients below 
80. 

Although the genu il association between m d lejjusl rmnt and read 
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mg difficulties is most clearlv shown when extreme groups are com- 
pared. Douglas and Ross (1968) consider that it is not only the grossly 
disturbed pupils whose scholastic progress (including progress in read- 
ing) is adversely affected b\ their maladjustment 
They studied ippruximitdv 4,000 boys and girls through their 
primary and secondary school careers, classifying them on the basis 
of tcachds opinions, symptoms rcpoitcd by mothcis and a self rating 
inventors into six groups imping trom ‘well adjusted non neurotic’ 
to Me 1st well ldjustcd ik 111 otic’ The school progress of these six 
groups w is vety different Jt each lge studied (8, 11 and 15 )cais), the 
greater the evidence ot maladjustment, th* lower, on the whole, was 
school p< riormancc Doughs md Ross suggest thit the bisis of the 
children’s eel lie it ion il difficulties lies in their t irl) years, thus sup 
porting the phi m ide by mins nowidays for avoiding undue dcliy 
in identifying md helping childicn y\ho m r due ition illy it nsk for 
my k 1 son 


M\1 \l)[l S I MI 1 ( U SI OI HIM I Ol R1 \I)I\( >11 I K t I TIT S 

It is < \tumely elifhci ] \ to isscss to \\h it c \tent ni il idjustmer t is tl e 
n.ius(., nd to wh it extent tt is the ellcU ot ie uling diiiicultu s 1 'ioul 
* 11. vc \ s dud lit tV light on tins question ind th k hivt ken sen 
few use utli tncpuiits using 1 ompnhcnsm clinic il ippioich, dm 
mustigiting the piohhm 111 depth f %cn when n mdividml child is 
suctulK ex innncd it is 1 uel\ c isi to deude whettui t motion il mil 
idjustnunt Ins uw ie lthng it tud ition o» whethu it Ins joUotte / 
t ulun ti m «ki piogu ss line idm^ 

1 hose studies wind) h im •■tempt d '> inswer this «) icstion rcici 1 
mu kf d dilh k m* s in emph ms Wngus(ij«p) on di bisis of 1 study 
ot I, 2 v 2 childten in Western Olu ) suggests tint it is cxpciietKe u 
tulinc in the b 1 ic subjects which oton dimign 1 child s selt 
eontidcnu md sell respect, 1 c ids to his rt jcetion by his tc idlers md b\ 
his moo successful ijc mites produce 1 symptoms of m 1) id)iistrncnt 
md mikes him niln 1 iblc to nunotK ot dchrujiicnt bchiviou* In 
ability to leun it i noitnil 1 itc he aites, in iv be one oi the bisic 
cuiMS of mil idjustnunt 1 id this seems espemlh trie when the in 
ibihty to Irun is illowcd b\ the sdu ol to invoke the child in a 
piolongtd senes of failures Howevei there ire also mans c ises wneic 
t iiluic to leun to read is a du et 1 e suit oi emotion'll blocl igc or dis 
tutbmec which irises from e>thei sou ices A survey m this eountiv 
tor exunple, muJung 22 > ictirdcd aiders ot average intelligence 
igcd seven to seventeen, npoited th it in is mam as 92 out ot 116 
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cases where emotional factors were considered to be associated with the 
reading difficulties, the emotional disturbance was primary (Ministry 
of Education, 1962). 

READING DIFFICL'l TIES AND SPECIFIC TYPES OF M AL A D J V STMENT 

Vernon (1957) found no real evidence, in a review of the literature, 
that backwardness in reading was associated with anv particular type 
of personality defect or emotional disturbance. However, recent studies 
suggest that we need to examine this question more closely. Gregory 
(1965), studying fifty-three children, aged six to ten years, in a small 
village school, found a significant connection between reading failure 
and restlessness throughout the school. In the group of thirty-five 
children who were aged eight to ten years, he found symptoms of with- 
drawal, anxictv and restlessness to he more prevalent among the 
fourteen severely retarded readers or non -i cadets than among the other 
twenty-one children, and he suggests that the further studv of the 
sequence restlessness-dreading failure— ♦anxiety would be justified. As 
Yule (1969) shows, the Isle of Wight survey revealed an important 
association between antisocial disorders and reading retardation. Stott 
(n/ift), however, presents evidence which suggests tint high anxiety is 
detrimental to school attainment, including reading. Morris (1966) 
found that bovs and girls suffering fiom reading disability in the junior 
school exhibited rather different patterns ot behaviour reaction. The 
bovs tended to focus greater attention upon themselves than the girls, 
b\ showing more irritability, anxiety and restlessness. 

The nicfmc is thus still far fiorn clear, hut the studies mentioned 

i 

above do provide leads for forth r investigation of this ijuestion. 


METHODS ul' THE \TME\T 

When one is faced with the problem of dealing with children who are 
handicapped bv both reading dillicultics and maladjustment, it is 
desirable that methods of treatment should be decided upon only after 
a full investigation of the case by a child guidance team. The way iu 
which such a problem may be tackled by a child guidance service is 
discussed by Williams in his contribution to this symposium. 

In addition to the therapeutic approaches outlined in Williams’s 
paper, there have been limited experiments using the ‘behaviour 
therapy’ approach. As Rachman (1962) points out, behaviour therapy 
has been used chiefly with adults, and has not been systematically ap- 
plied to symptoms of disturbance, other than enuresis, in children. He 
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considers, however, that opuant conditioning seems to provide a tool 
tor building up deficient responses in children, and is applicable to 
remedial rc iding cists In simplified terms, the use of opciant condi 
Honing is b iscd on the hvpothcsis th it a response followed b\ leinfoice 
tnent (satisf kdori 01 icw ird in a vanetv ol forms) will in the futuu 
oecur more fruiuenth, u the response will be stungthened In the 
case of v >ungu children, ver\ tangible rewards ue most cfhe icious in 
strengthening responses, older children will nspond to less coneietc 
forms of reinforcement 

1 Ins ipproich is lllusti lted in a piper bv Mckerr ichu (i</>7), who 
icporfs on his ittempt to treat a highl anxious cnurctic bov ot 
eleven of ivuigc intelligence but with i reading age of onb cieht 
veils, In in opei int conditioning technique employing both reward 
conditioning uul ivoidinee conditioning In the hr t tin ec months ot 
ticitmente invention ll methods wen u cd 1 he box w is given h ill in 
hum s wecklv n xhng pi letue In the psychologist this pi ictiee being 
intti i*ed In ten minut s ol snppoitive tl eripv during which turn the 
bo w is < ncom tgeel to discuss the dilhe ulti' s th it T c h id c mount* led 
in school oi it home during the pieceding wed At mb < »oel id lion 
ship \v is toMued, but the bov nniuntd iinforthconnn * md e >ntinucd 
to stiuinu* bidb both when re uling md when t ilkin ^ ihe it his 
v mous e\pcr nets Danny the second puiod ot rhiee moifths duil 
ope i lilt conditioning ti chnicp e s we ic us d within two weds tlx ben 
spont incoush sml th it he lelt mi eh in< i ielived In the hi il tic u 
tnent pcnod ilso of three months ivoidinee conditioning w is 
chopped uxl ew ird onb w is used th *>n\ be e im m>c ntucst dll 
whit h< w n doing I oi i descupti >n < 1 tl e if pit irus us el which is 
nun e isu\ constituted the icuUi is in n * to tin >ngn il utieh bv 
Mcke 1 1 ulu i 

Dmin w l he fust penod the b \ i i ele i m mth ol e uhng in dining 
the second 4 in >11 tbs md in th tin il p nod <) months ie t \e u 2 
months gun «»\er the nine month penod of tie itme nt L he 1 \\ s le s 

improvement in the bov s emotion U condition thin in his rc iding 

Results on the bisis oi a single cie elo not piovc imthing md 
Mekenit.hci is it puns tost He tint >p< int conditioning methods m o 
not woik with some clnldien md m\ hive onlv limned usefulness 
withotheis However, is he sivs such procedures ought to be st md 11 d 
skills in even clinknn ^ rc pti ton c A 1 111 thcr contribution to the e\ pen 
mental lppiojeh is one bv brown ( IQ65), whose piper illustrated a 
eontiolled attempt to minimise c\ti menus stimuli m order to f kilititc 
the learning of leading on the part of a highl v disti actible south 

Remedial teichcrs working close Iv with education il psvehologists 
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should find the expeumental approach useful to them m their \er\ 
difficult task of dealing with emotionally disturbed children with 
re iding difficulties Experiment ll techniques ma\ help them to recon 
cilt their conflicting roles, those of the teiihei ind the therapist tor 
ilthough the piotessional rok ind functions ot a icinednl teacher is 
not the sunc is 1 therapist s, when dc iling with miladjusttel pupils he 
must look at his woik tiom the point ot \icw of the thcr tpist as much 
is that of the teacher As 1 teuhei, he is inxious to get the dnldicn 
to 1 am, to make me isurabk process, he teels unhappx it he has little 
to show for his cfloits nnd he is often undci some pressure to show 
Jesuits to puents and school 1 uithciinore is lie his 1 long w utmg 
list, he wints epoch icsmts However he dso w mis the child to feel 
ichxefi to t ilk i*ccl\ to him ind peilnps to 1 lckilgc in ertitive 
Jc wities which m i\ seem to le \0 tu wheu but sitisfs ind soothe* the 
child I he renudiil lejehct tnes to combine these two ipproiehcs, 
but thos^ who woik in renudiil centres or units <oi the m ll idjusted 
know how ehflieilt 1 is in practice 10 combine thei tp\ with an 
ittiekon the child s specific It 11 rung profile ms 
(icn 1 ills ition iboi t lie itmciit is piohf lbk on \ te> 1 ’united extent 
In seme c ises 1 duett ippu ich to le thing the child to ie id will 
)i nc ucecsstul nd ir»e child will gun eonhile nee ind stibilitv 
*i m lus \ei\ success, m some ih tnplnsis will reed to be put on 
| 1 i\ t ilk >» cic itwc woil m other 1 ise s e xpe nine nt n techniques 
ni \ be ino t icw tiding ( onsiclci il dc «.kill is ncedeel in electing the 
nv si pf e j) 1 uc me thod 01 tie 1 n nt is \\ ilh uns(i /><») stusse 

(IIS N 

V< 111 1 dc w t n too 111 1 1 '(it the su a s methods used b\ 

1 niednl t «cl is 11 helping nnluhiisl d *et rebel luldien both to 
k idpist mel to re id kl<c|Uitil\ I11 di ul et 1 medi ie idir g in 
s m 1 il, dioi* turn 1 e si Is 11 mu h r ou 1 vv iding tn n lotij term 
k jts((hi'in, u/»- c he in i inf ) in the ist ol the tieitmentoi 
ict rdeel 1 id 111 il idp st d elnlelu n die liter Hire is too thin to lx \tr\ 
lit umitru ( lulel guidmee s »\r e <1 eth il Le 1 lung centies ind 
schools foi the nnl ldjuslcci n >\\ hoe t vonsickr ible expeitise in deal 
1 ig with the problems diseusseel in chis \ (pci, but thev line not told is 
much iboit either their methods 01 then results Ihtie is 1 need for 
m in\ more r^poits on the tieatment e;f specific problems js well as for 
mop svs'cmitie studies of methods o, tic itment Rcnudial ttachtis 
au ofKn in a good portion to piohdt reports ana *0 cam out studies 
along the lines suggested 
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We also need much more comprehensive facilities m order to cope 
with the problems which aie, these davs, being more readily referred foi 
specialist help > !iIc(i</kj) stites that, of the eightv-six children on the 
Isle of Wight who were it least twenty-eight months retarded m read 
mg, at the timt of the suiuv only one quartei were recusing special 
help, this is piobably not a tspn al situation 

Mane Hoc (n/>5) sugsjests th .t, within the special unit or school foi 
maladiustcd children rlu it is \ nted tor remedial teaching on an 
indisidu il basis o i in groups of two 01 tliicc aw i\ from the disti actions 
even of the rchtivcly smill el iss which nn\ lie evpussmg its' If freely 
An » di i or put time remedial teacher ma\ be' useful here as regulir 
short ws* ons in optim il conditions should be much moic edective 
thin longei pc nods ol luph i/ard c isual woih But is Roc idels, this 
ippioichnny not be ipprupmte tor children who uc going through i 
p u tie ill u 1\ distirbcd [iciiocl In her sur\t\ ot the ptogress of u> 
ni il idjustal pupils mentioned those, the atuugt guns in le^dinj 
ove i t 2 months (not ot emu sc, i lon*> pnod lot \c \ milul]usted 
children) r uiged horn 7 to m months in lean ie\, md Irom 12 l > 16 
months in <otnp*eh nsion Ill’s is gener iPy s itis* ietoi\ but >6 child 
leu g line d less thin ^ months Some, ot these h d speuli ditluulti s 
such is in \is nl pe a ption inel some Incl 1 conli im g high le\el e»i 
emotion il distud) in t ientf el to umcsolvcel honu pohlems kutodurs 
w 11 possibly unele ’stinu.l it d in the cl issromn 

1 he pipers in this symposium 1 will n >t pi oxide reihis with e rs\ 
soluti >ns tui the problems tlu * nn\ h IX' in dc Hinj v\itli umhim 
ti »ns ( i tm >tn nil md \* uiing dilneulties, but it is Imped th it the 
will minimi tie furth * thought md u iihni < ) tlie topics disclosed 
iid c’KoiiMjc tin the 1 c >ritiih itioi s on f ht sulijict troni those iamb 
e ng il hi i tm di il c due ition 

1 Vi /v t 1 1 u 1 r >v | (1 1 /) p| 1 >4 ll 


RI IlKINMs 

U ov \ 1 t v ! )'»*,) I >l Me ihrll > 1 Mel so IK Stho’ls’lc kd*s , / ( h 

P \< 'm' P uhuit (> * 5 , h 

cn\/\\ m im' 7) I he e th cts 01 -c me h 1 te ichmg 111 rc nil ig aie\ic\' of 
ic circh htnnd I du 2 no 1 4 12 
not 1 1 \s r s' ‘ uicl ions j m (m(S) \el]usimetu and e luc 1 nn u piei 
guss , fh t / hdiu P )ihol 38 2 4 

ciueeiM 1 1 f nscitlidness mjlidjustrmnt and icadin, J nlure a 

\ ill ige study h * f l dm P \tho l ,3^ (>-; S 
Me ki rk \ e 111 h i) (lqfv-) Vlkxiilion ol rciding eliriicidt’C., by q simplr 
ope 1 mt eoudiMoning technique , / ( h P\\ihol P\\<hai , 8, ci-7. 
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M. Cha^an Factors associated with 

maladjustment in 
educationally subnormal 
children* 


i vnm \ I hi irtkk discus < s the findings of the suo id si 1 r of an e jquin 
into the incidence mtu»f and aetiology of maladjustment imoi g children in 
pc t tal ehools foi the c due ition ill) ubnor nal in South 'Wale s \n 1 uensi e 
stud) \\ is nude of iln thir\ most mi 1 idjuste 1 1 S\ ehildi » in die Iirgci 

mipl< srudutl in the 1 ist st u»< i w 11 » cf i on n>l gioup o the thir v 

he si id, u ted I SN children turn led \ it h the mtlihu- 1 i] 1 toi 
ig< e\ inel school 

Sigmhe mtl) molt < i the mil idju tee! el ddie \ \') how d sonic pin u il 
we ihnts or defect (n) w t< subjected to kKmsi ps\tholo«,ic il prtssiu s 
ind im ltisl le oi\ discipline it home, rili'i 1 to pue mil ins ihi il\ met 
fin) lnd hul mumped or incomplete nliiouhip u ih then puents 
Ihen w is lit » 1 diMcitiKt betvue i th two groups in c pea of the inu 
denee ol l Ketsc uugimtil tiaois diih ultu in c ri\ i \ < loj me t md 
pool mi rnl lotehtion i home Signi i n 1 1 \ t w l ot the muulus'e 1 
children hut a po iti\< iditicjn lup with their ti he i \1 dt 1 i tment w 
1 1 linn uses a Oc 1 Pi 1 w II h l 1 kV of [ I >gK S l I till 1 ) isu uh) e U 0 
speu il s hool 

Mai ldjustme nt ol le w illicit iwn tu en 1 el to he i on el \ tl 

|>h\sk d deli u n ^ in the hild md posit nt blit \ nk | i m j e isupl i 

aggussnt be hn jour w i of <n linked wi h ins um\ it hone md IiostiV 
pirep il i tit id 

1 he st finding ctpphiist h ncu 1 tor to mm htnsiu ^unl ukc struct 
loi the p ut nts ot tdut iti >n dl\ si l nomul Jnkh n 

# Rtpunud horn h u h 1 o.it il oj }du t on il Ps\cfjolo s% \ 33 n/5, 
2-7 S5 
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I INTRODUCTION 

In a previous article (Ch izan, 1964) the findings of the first stage of an 
enquiry into the incidence, nature and actiologv of maladjustment m 
special schools for RnN children in South Wiles wtic discussed This 

II tide describes the second stage of the investigation, in which m 
intensive stud\ wis nrndc oi the thirt\ most malidjustcd’ childien in 
the larger sample, together with a control group of the thuts ‘least 
maladjusted children, in oidet to iximine the factors issociated with 
m iladjustmcnt in tSN children The smill sunpl ot childien studied 
permitted in ipproich in some depth, but it is »eihs<d tbit the icsults 
of the enquin must lx mteipicted c uitrouslv ind need to be confirmed 
In nu ms of I irgti si lie ind longer term Indies 

Although the re is 1 consult! iblc littiituic 01 ciustlive futois 
issouatvd with nnl idjustment in childhood, iciitivelv little his been 
wntten ibnut f litor* issoented with m il idjustment in the LsN 
till’d StoM (105*% h is suggested th it conge nit il f idols espttnllv 

siiess dining picgnmcx, are puticulnh import int as the\ ire IrheJv 
to result in thi multiple imp in me nt oi me util utudition, 1 tuidemv 
t> pin jl il vvt ikncss mil pioncruss to emotion il m it idjuslnunt 
\\ ilka (1 ovO einphisists the lie els «>1 iiiitudes ton anh subnor 
m ilit v considering th it pucntil reje tien jIw i\ s e \ists to some degree 
(ven through unexpicssul (i einKiifiiged h\ o\er once mi ind pro 
Nctivdnss MeLuldm (joss) ind i \ ms (195ft), howcvei put moie 
stiess on other npuls oi die puciit child ic 1 ifinnship is shiicvS ot 
dhlicultus, eonsidding th it hiokcn homes, e >11 t mt discoid, llhgiM 
in ie\, uul unre ilistic puent 1 imbition hive puticularlv idversc 
t deets (mi th hSN child The eilcd* <>{ iailuie to meet the subnotmil 
child s rid ds in school ire sfros d »\ \* m^us (19yd md Imslcv ind 
(iiilhtcrd ( lofto) vuio consult* th it the emotion il p uhlans of I SN 
childien uc ulfcn ichtcd If tierduc uml mel s >dil eonseque iice s of 
low intelligence 

ii Minions 01 i\ci iru 

In this stage ol the enquin, the most mil i 1 ] » 'fd childien in each of 
the nine spcciil schools involved (son # >i the ehildren in the 1 riginal 
simple hid been ti mstcried to \ new spcciil school foi junioi LSN 
children) weic selected toi iurthei intensive stud), on tlu basis of the 
Bristol So ill Adjustment Guide uting md discussion with the head 
tcachus concerned In all, llurtv childitn in the ‘maladjusted citegor) 
were studied, and the thirt) ‘best adjusted’ children, matched with the 
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maladjusted pupils in respect of age, sex and school, comprised the 
control group 

An cxpci lcnced social worker, appointed specifically to the project, 
visited the homes of the sixty children to obtain data on the personal 
and family bickground or each child The interviews weie conducted 
m an inloimal wiy, which vailed accoiding to the uicumstanccs, but 
the inform ltion obt lined was recorded in stmdard and structured 
form W iuncvci possible , information wts obt lined lrom both parents, 
and two 01 more visits were made to the home when this wis con 
side red ncccssuy /\11 tilt mothers who had care of their ehildrcn were 
seen in well is 7} per cent of the fnhers, 1 number of whom stned 
at home hcciusc the \ thought that the piojeet might m some w tv 
prose helpful to their childicn Judgments lbout parent ll discipline 
and ittitueles is well as ibnut the p' rson ilitv of the puent* wire 
neccssiulv subjective, though die opinions md txpciicncts of the 
head te Rhus, ten furs and other profession ll woikers concerned with 
the fimilus weir tiken into ncount m uming it the find ritngs 
Ap nl fiom tlie d it 1 obt lined on c uli child in the hist stige ot the 
llivcstiution, both the writer ind the sen ill woikei \isited the schools 
to discuss the children with the he id te lehei 

1 he snty chilelrtn themselves weie set n indivuhnlu it then own 
sthoo! b\ tlu \\na» ill two incision* l\\n spt ihc ill* devised 
st md ird 01 ll iniMVKW schedule* were used is well n the Bene 
Anthony / amil\ Rtiuiiohs It 1 he schedules timed it eliciting 

the elulelie n s nuin womes ieais irtd smites of hiisti ition md then 
lttitude s to home school ind sc It lhe questions wue ti inn el in simple, 
turns, mel mostly leejuned 1 chi ue of hru f msw< s in stindud form, 
though 1 tew i]iie lions w rt meliiekd which give stipe loi iicei 
lcsponsi 


111 HIT VIM VRi H s\Nlll 

As allow tint must be mult fo 1 certun imount of overlipping 
between the st iMc , uiisetthd md in il idjusted cUegoii s is defined 
by irbili ir> seoies on tlu Bust j 1 Soua 1 Adjustment (nude, tli most 
mil idjusted children arid the best idjusted children \u ic sclented for 
eumpmson In c nil ot these groups of thirty children there were eight 
jumoi and twelve senior hoys, five jumoi md fhc senior girls lhe 
mem sane on the Bristol Socnl Adjustment Guide was $020 in the 
ease e>f the maladjusted group, 6 37 for the control group 

\ vidcnct tiom othci souices confiims this difference in idjustmtrt 
between the two groups There wms 1 significant difference m then 
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adjustment in the home situation: seventeen of the maladjusted 
children, three of the control group presented problems to their parents 
(\ 2 T 4 - 7 » df.i, significant at the o-i per cent level). Seventeen of the 
maladjusted group, and again only three of the control group had 
speech defects, evidence about which was obtained from the interviews 
with the children and their parents, as well as from the Bristol Social 
Adjustment Guides; and sixteen of the maladjusted children, six of 
ihc controls, had a history of enuresis or soiling (\ 2 7.18, df.i, 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 


t Alii K 24.1. Sociometric stains of children h maladjusted and control groups 


Sorinwctrh s tains 

No. of choices : 
: • retired 

Number < 

if children 


! {.* / * i 

■ nit a id) \ 

: 1 

/l /.; lad justed 

(AT - JO) \ 

C ontrol 
(A r M)) 

Mar 

! 15 i i 

A ! 

8 

A bow average 

j 10- 14 j 

__ 

1 10 

Average 

i l) i 

2 j 

1 1 

IVlnw awr.jgL 

1 ‘18 ; 

14 ; 

I 8 

electee 

1 1 ! 

2 ! 

1 

i'>< >l;uc 

I 0-2 

8 ; 

1 

Not- rated (teruitly joined 
class) 

•: 

i 

1 

1 


Table 24.1 shows that there was also a considerable difference in the 
sociormfric status of the children in the two gioups. Whereas twenty- 
four of the maladjusted children were below average in sociometric 
strit 11s (including eight ‘isolates' and two ‘negleUees ), only ten of the 
control group were below aver;fgc\ with no more than one ‘isolate’ and 
one ‘neglcctce’. 

Eighteen of the mahidjustcd children showed a predominantly 
aggressive pattern of symptoms, eight were withdrawn, and in the case 
of the remaining four there was a mixed pattern ot behaviour. 


IV. M \1\ J* ACTORS ASSOC! \Tfc:> WITI I M\L‘ I>Jt STMEVT 

Table 24.2 shows to what extent various factors were associated with 
maladjustment in the research sample. While the factors were investi- 
gated from the point of view of their aetiological significance, it is 
realised that a statistically significant association between maladjust- 
ment and a particular factor does not necessarily mean that there is a 
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direct causal relationship. It is usually found, too, that a number of 
factors combine to produce maladjustment in anv one case: in twent)- 
four out of the thirty eases of maladjustment, five or more of the eight 
groups of factois listed in Table 24.2 were found m combination. 

It will be seen from the table th it there were no significant differences 
between the two groups of ehildien in respect of congenital factors or 
early d< vclopm< ntal difficulty s, though in the light of Stott’s hypothesis 
quoted above, it is worthv of non that fourteen of the maladjusted 
children showed a combination of adverse congenital factors and 
physical weakness 01 defect, as compared with eight of the control 
group Signify ant diflcrc rues between the groups were found in respect 
of certain ph\su iJ tutors, intellectual and scholastic factors, and factors 
eon nee ted with the home md cspeeialU wuh the parent child 1 elation 
ship, these f utois.ut discussed below 

Ph\ steal fat tot - On the bisis el luloimition obt lined from the 
Bristol Sou il Adjustmc nt (unde, I < rm 2 H 1 J . md the motheis of the 
ehildien, signify mtls moic ot the n\ tlaefiustcd ehildien were found to 
hive 1 kcoiJ of poor he ilth Although the diffuenee between the two 
groups with itgud to the incidence of phssKil delect did not quite 
ie teli the s pc r cent level of signify mec (\ , ell 1) in the nul 

ulf listed group thue were seven children with j histc»r\ of cpilepsv, 
two sp isOcs, twe> 1 1st s of tsthtu 1 md oi.e JuM w ho h id suited from 
tube iculnus, whue i*. none ol tlu iluldr n in thv eontu I mrip had h iel 
se 1 loll' de fee ts or illnesses 

\ll the eight children showing a "witldi iwn pittun ol Ik h is ir»m 
disturb met hid »n 11ns itist k lor v phvsieal lusters, 1 compiled with 
two thuds of the iggn ssiu children An isson* lion be twee n .1 phvsu il 
deficient s cluster a id ou t inhibit d be h ivioui 1 1 piindbv Hewitt 
and Jenkins ( igpd 

phssie rl ipp* u »t ee w is consult ml i ike J s <o rffe t tic child s 
aucptineebv Imprimis rel itives, pee 1 » incl tc iche is, on tin grounds 
tint the child who >hviousl\ looks subnomnl is mem rpt to arouse 
feelings ot ujeUrun m otluis, \ \ iting of each child s ippt u met was 
mult b\ the write 1 1 hr hgun s gisen in 1 ib'c 2 le rid sonic support 

to this hvpolhes's 

Inti ll< i ttuil and k hohistn Jih tot > 

Although the mean IQs 01 the two groups, as assessed b\ mdiudu.il 
scales, were almost identical (mean IQ ot rnihdjusted children 66 93, 
(T 8 5, ot control group 67 <r 6 4), tcw< r ot the mal ldjusted children 
weie making satistaetors progress in schexil. It is, ot course, difficult to 
diseovci whether unsatisi u tois progress in the basic subjects is a 
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causative tat tor in maladjustment or an effect of maladjustment, but 
whithevu it ma\ be, continued failure to make satisfactory progiess 
in school is likely to cause teehngs of frustration in the child and to 
iggiavatt anv pnmarv distuibance which is present Ovcitly, however, 

i \ b 1 t 2 4. 2 I i iidt} tt of »u n tat tot j tut isin , , tied 
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TABLE 24.2 cont. 


I 

i 

h actor s 

aVo. of children affected 

Mai- ! 

adjusted j Control 

! i -roup , group 

X 2 (40) 

where 

significant 

(c) Material ho nu conditio ! .1 and fa wily 
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(A : -■ 30) 
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tabu: z.j.,2 — amt. 


I ‘actors 


(J>) Hhuss of parents 

1. Mothei: 

(i) In poor health 
ni) .Minor coin pin iius about health 
(iii) Disabled 

2. !■;. thcr: 

'i) In jv tor health 
(ii,» Minor complaints about health 
(iii) Disabled 


No. of children affected 


Mai- l 

adjusted 1 Cl out ml / 
group ! qroitp [ 
(X JO) l (X 30) | 


r (df-*) 

where 

significant 
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1 
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I 
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Mother unwell or disabled 
I at her unwell nr disabled 


14 ; 10 

5 ! 5 


* Significant at 1 percent Icnc I or hevoiul. 

+ Signiliean* at 5 pen rut le* el 01 hi \cnul. 

I he children in both groups c xpres.sed little* worn. It .it 01 dissatisfaction 
concerning school, their teachers or school work. 

Material and psychological factors m the home 

IVchologieal factors in the* home wetr much moie closely linked with 
maladjustment in the research sample than were matniai home con- 
ditions. There was, as Table 2^.2 shows, very little diflercnce between 
the two groups in respect of advet *r material conditions at home. 
Although approximate lv per ccn* ot tin* lathers in both groups 
were in irregular cinplo\ merit and one -hall o| the families in tlie total 
sample were just managing financially or wen* in dilhculties, few of the 
mothers were in full-time work and the care of the home was gcneially 
satisfactory; over one-half of the sixty families list'd in modern homes. 
The most important factors in the home were the instability or un- 
reliability of the parents and the kind ot discipline which thc:\ exercised 
over the child. Inconsistency of discipline and handling was a particu- 
larly marked feature in the homes of the maladjusted children. Over- 
protective and unrealistic attitudes on the part of the parents were also 
prominent in the sample, but there was rclari\cl\ little outright 
rejection of the children. 
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Tabic 24 in which the main family relations of the sample, on the 
basis of the Renc-Anthony Family Relations Test are shown, demon- 
strates that the attitudes of the children in the maladjusted group 
towards their fathcis, and the attitudes of the fathers towards the 
duldien (as seen hv the children themselves) were significantly less 
positive than in the case of the control group In both groups, positive 
attitudes of and tow irds siblings wc^c outweighed h\ negative and 
ambivalent ittitudes 

Signifk mtlv mo r e of the malidjusted ehildicn htid had interrupted 
or incomplete ichtionships with their pirents There were tour lllcgiti 
mite children in the m *1 idjusted group, none in the coitrol group, and 
tour of the m ilaeljusted ehildun, one of the eontiol group, Ind spent 1 
pt nod in the 1 m of the loe ll luthontv 

I lu ir wut thuteen eldest ehildun in the milad] listed croup, as 
lompued wilh six m the control gioup, there \\ is sonic evidence tint 
ehildun in this position ue givtn an extra bin den ot responsibilitv in 
the lanulv, puticululv >s nearlv 1 thud of the leseareh sample wue 
riKtnbe rs o r 1 uge i unifies with five or moic childicn 

TTh ittitudes oi th« pii'nts of the withdi lwn children tended to he 
| osiUve, hut discipline vv is usuillx w< k In two cists, withdnw il 
sremul to hr the n 1 Ikk to Inving siblings 01 other me minis oi tlu 
I mills w 1 e > were r liieh hnghti Ihuteen »t the erghtu rw iggu ssn 
Jiildicn hid a bukgioind it msec untv, elep n itton or nupitient md 
intole r ml pin nt 1* ittitueles 

Vthough tliere ll id bun little (hduence between the groups in the 
p Hints ittituele to (tic 11 child sti msl i to the spcui 1 school ( t the time 
when this w is hist suggested ib Hit h ilf oi e *eh go up being hostile 
tovV 1 els tlu ide 1 01 viu doubltul ihout it, the [merits of d c 
m <1 id|iisted children hneUel to run un fixed m tl e 11 Kgifrvc iti tude, 
whik son c ot Mu p»rentsot the. c ntiols be e ime more p sitiv in their 
‘ttitude tow n els the spec 1 il school is tin ehildie i sr ttkd down th< ic 


\ niss 1 SSI i\ 

The above hirelings, whu li iii supposed bv a mimbei ot othe 1 studies 
which strc‘s the e iluts o 4- uns ltisi letoiv pnentil ittnud* s on tl c child s 
emotion il development (hanner, 195], Beck, 1058, \ndrv, i960), 
underline rlu need tor eoinpic h^nsivc guidance services for the families 
ot education ills subnoimal children The basic financial needs of the 
tamilus and the phvsi il needs of the children were met in most cases, 
md die social vvclfuc suvues were used bv a considerable numhei of 
pirents lew >f the pirenb however, vvert fullv aware of the implica 
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tab 1 1 24 3 Famtl) relation f of the research sample as shonn h) th Bene- bit bony 
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tions U11 them <♦ hiving 1 ihnnmil <luld in the t nul\ 01 hail 
1 l ic<d idv ( Jk lit d< i mg with th* situ it ion 1 hi I ibclliug ot the r 
child s cduc ition lln subnoimi) nd th< subsipunt U mstu to 1 
spiciil school hid hceii nit ipiMcd b\ moo of Mum is 1 negilivt 
ut b\ the uthoritics ()nl\ tom l( thi mu idju r t il children hid 
ttc nded i child gind mu clin c * 

Although ni m\ ot tlu points wih >ot t ike th intntiv in si eking 
idvuc jbou r their child most ot them <1 1 d hi opj>t>i tunit > to 

discuss the child wit! the sou 1 nncstigifoi who illid it then homes 
It w is ik u from the mtei views th it the uns itist ictoiy it lit tides of the 
p mnt& u»uld he modified to me e\tu r mil it sums desn lblt, 
thercfoie, til it guid ince to puents should be given by a professional 
woikcr visiting the homes ol pupil' in ei il sehools Ihis woik could, 
puhips, he best c lined out 1 >\ sou il woiku* ippointed to the staffs 
of speenl schools, having close links with the school psychological 
seivicc and other agencies concerned in die wclf 11c of die child 

In addition to guidance seruecs lor paicnls, there is a need for 
experiments with therapy both within speei il sehools and in a clinical 
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setting As the interviews showed, ESN children can rarely verbalise 
their difficulties and in mmy eases ire not fulh awaic of them Direet 
interview thei ip\ with the dnldicn, thereiore, is unhkelv to be success 
ful in th< m ijoriu ot e ises though experimental mdmdual and group 
thenpx of this kind v ith ihe < Idci nd less dull pupils would be of 
interest Actixitv gtouf thciipx (Slivsjn t<> 5’), modified to suit 

children ol limited inti Mige ikc seems iniore suitible form ol tre itmcnt 
for min\ mil i Ijmtcd I S\ ehilelnn is 1 \ ms (105O clememsti it d 
Mundx (urr) suggests ill it txen sex rt 1\ subnorm ll ehildien who ue 
not psyelotii 01 orgmu ill v imputed e in be helped h\ ps\ehothcr lpx 

Sin iller elisscs in pcei il schools tor tl • FS\ would help t ichus 
b^ tli to eopc wiib In h mom } roblems me! to 41SC more lnclrvidii il 
ilteniion to pupds I In close lint lx tween m J idjustme nt ind low 
itt inivne nf hr x\s tint 1 numbt* ol ihildien continue exen it the 
spr 1 d school 1 • i ill t ) del lxe s itisi icuon tre m sense of pr >40 ss and 

lelmxim nt Ihe 1 Report ol the I >f p rtment ot ] dm U * >n md 

Su m re i ids th it in I mu in 1 / ^ 1 , ( | c 1 cent 1 * # h pupils in 
spe 1 il < li ols f r tli I S\ we re 1 1 xe *si 1 c 1 1 ses tl it is in cl iss s 
<» >\ 1 txx \ its luhheii md f liu» ]i ut is f the el is is eintuied 

sixti 1 01 tnr u ehilhen In s hno's wliuh Ins 1 1 14I1 jiopnnion rd 

miliojusi d chihlitn tx' *u elulchcn in 1 e is xvou d be \ more 

desMille n mm 1 m nimbi 1 e spend \ in ih I 4I t 1 t the l#i 1 iwood 
Ripoit(Mm ti\ < t I du iti 11 ir~)whkh dismssin^ the r d e Hi > nl 
Kfds o* 111 tl id|i steel children eoiulueled tli t (aim il\ 1 «- uf 
mint sitist el idx n t the u ed I m 1 th 1 ten nididjiistrd 
< 111 (I ( ll 

Ilu pus nt m n n if 11 ti m undue i\c t> rn ] lebustmcnt nmjit be 

help el bx tli e t iblishm t »! sp 11 I r nties 1 in tlu L nil el Slit s 

((»niriif) in K me/ 1 / r) where puentsot stibnoimil childie j 
1 in 1 hi u \p it tdstci it 11 cu \ x’ 141 Sikh centos mijht lsn 
« neom 1 1 s\ k 1111 use lull mi » th minx pre hie ms eonnei ted with 
c du itunillx sum mi 1 c l ild* 11 which ire still mutnu mention 

us' \\u H mum I 1 ss i 1 1 | i fieul irl\ ui hht 1 o Mi Fli \heth 

(j/iiIki Ki ss mil ( ) li ti t ihi p >]iit sslu ss 1 ii spoils hie leriimug 

ou the home 1 iu in vsho n ltulutiil much ti the anils ms ind 11U1 

pnmion nt th d in Ih \\ add »lso Id e r< thnk the ioilovwng tor tl rr 

help 11 il eo o| ei ilu 1 ihi Dmctois ot 1 cldc ition an 1 Medic il Officers fot 
C irdifT i u n lithe nshir ( ml £ msliiit Monmouth hire , Newport and 
S\s msc 1 tlu ( hildrui s Otli r tor C irchff the he ul tea her* inU stiff ot 
th spiii il se hi m>1s eoni cine d Di D II Stott lor he lptul comments on this 
piper. Mi s Mu^iret Iissis sum ir\ to tin project ane* the De pin me 111 
of Fiiucjiion 1 id Sue ru l * rlvu rnt rt st md hnanml support 
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R. D. Hess and Maternal influences upon 
V. C. Shipman early learning* 

The cognitive environments of urban 
pre-school children 


(nM! PIT \I ORILM UION 

Scvctal studies now under \vj\ .it the l rban Child Center of the 
ImnciMtx ot Chicago art designed to dcscubc lh< maternal influences 
th.it shape, ot socialist, the cognitive helmiom nl childon The m i]oi 
studv, now heating lotnphtion, is an examination ot the- effect of 
maternal bchauom upon the giowth and stnutuie of a he tlnlds 
thinking and 11 1 mmi his oiuntation (including achievement motiv ition) 
towaids tht school and tonnal elassrooni learning. While we do not 
discount the significance ot genetically or congenitally detennined 
mentil u sources which the indivdual child has at his disposal 01 the 
dculopnunt il sequences through which he max, or perhaps must, 
plotted, om concern is with rhe input processes— th features ot the 
external world and the child s mtciactions with them which .ue 
pailieiil ills uhvant in determining thu fc»im his abihtx will take and 
the patterns ot induction with adults which will elicit vaiious icsponses 
and i espouse see|uences 

In line with this onentation, we au stuehing groups of motheis and 
children horn diflcont social class levels m an attempt to understand 
the satiations v\ cognitive experte nee that ehilelien from pnvilcged and 
undctpuvile'ged home's tneountei Fiom this perspective, tins is a 
stud) ot the' speufu cognitive components of mother-child interaction 
in different social classes. An examination of the details of cognitive* 
exchange makes it possible to exploit two lines ot analvsis — the 
cognitive features ot maternal behaviour (which have received little 

# Kcpnnted horn R. I) Hess, R. M Bcai, <ch.. Fail) Fducation , Chicago, 
Aldinc Publishing Co., ii}6«S, pp 91 103. 
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research attention in the past) and the description of social-class 
experience and impact in terms ot specific points of exchange between 
the young child and his environment. Social class is a useful but gross 
vaiiable — a statement of piobabihty that the child will encounter 
certain types of expei icnecs. More precise and detailed information is 
needed m order to understand the effect of social class and of cultural 
or educational deprivation upon cognitive bchaviom. 

Our project, which began in 1962, is based on the notion that the 
mother can be viewed as a tcachu, as a piogiammcr ot input, during 
the pre school years and that mothcis from diilctent social-class levels 
will programme 01 socialise the cogmtiM behaviour of their children 
in different ways This is not pi mi iril\ an enquiry about differences in 
Itvel of mental pcrfoimanec b\ child and mother fiom chfhrcnt social 
il sscs but an lmcstigation c't the dilfcicnt /c c or strategies of 
information processing th.it the young child dtvJops in interaction 
v\ ith his mother. 

The feature ot this interactive svstem which w* ugaid as partuularlv 
important is the extent to which the mother and other instruments of 
the cnvnonment provide an anas of alternatives tui thought and action 
which pcimil the development «>t flu child's ability to disuimmate 
and select the u levant stimuli in ihc cnvnoriniuit and to m ike laMonal 
choices among the possibilities that tin 'nvnonmcnt mikes available 
to him. The significance of the nu dialing function* of maternal and 
othci impoitaiit figures in the young child’s experience, so tar as cirly 
education and cultuial disjclvantagc ait cone c tried, derives from the 
t iut that the mother child dyad is part of a lirgcr sociil ,\stcm* the 
nature if the intciaction between mothci and child icflc^rs the position 
and cireumstanees of the family ,f i tin eomrnunitv In short, we argue 
that the development ot thought— that is, strategic** mi dealing with 
information and with one’s esvn inclination to ait js most uset ully 
considered m terms of its relation hip to tin social and cultural 
structures in which it ouurs. 

These considerations lead to torn related aigunicnts which constitute 
the conceptual context of the study fust, that str iftgns for piocrssing 
information and for dealing with the cnvnonment, whether they lead 
to cultural deprivation or poverty or to a/TIm ice, are learned; sexond, 
that a significant part of this Icarnr. ^ (and teaching) typically takes 
place m the early (pic-school) interaction between mother and child; 
third, that the growth of cognitive processes conducive to success in 
formal educational settings is fostercel in family conti ol systems which 
offer a wide range of alternatives of actum and thought, and it is 
constricted bv systems oi control which offer pre detei mined solutions 
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and few alternatives for consideration and choice; and fourth, that the 
nature of the dyadic exchange between mother and child is related to 
the social structure in which the exchange takes place. 


RESEARCH PLAN AND VARIABLES 

In attempting to delineate the input features of the socialising process, 
the research focused on three characteristics of the mother-child 
interaction. The first is the nature of the control or regulatory system 
employed by the mother in her interaction with the child. We 
define three types of maternal control. 1 The first of these, imperative- 
normative , is based on appeals to social norms, to what is generally 
regarded as right and proper, and to the power and authority of the 
participants; for example: ‘Curls don't act like that', or, ‘You’ll do that 
because l told you to’, or other arguments based on norms or on the 
arbitrarily vested power or authority of the rule-enforcing figure. This 
approach asks the child for a minimum of thought: indeed, it often cuts 
oil thought, giving regulations without rationale or with a rationale 
based only on tradition or status. The information provided the child 
is limited. 'Flic child is offered no alternative to consider, to compare, 
to evaluate, to select. It is a system of control based on non-rational 
appeals, and it docs not require complex linguistic communication 
(Bernstein, u/>i). 

In the second type of regulatory manoeuvres, personal-subjective 
authoritarian demands and norms are modified by personal considera- 
tions, feelings, and preferences. Where the imperative- normative system 
imposes the rules of the group, the personal-subjective attends to the 
motivations, the intent, the inner states of the individual. Control 
statements such as, ‘You shouldn’t sav tjiings like that — they hurt your 
sister's feelings', or, ‘How do you think \ou will feel if the other kids 
get better grades than you dor’, or, ‘Do your homework now, you'll feel 
Utter when it's done’, are examples. The basis of appeal is inter- 
personal or intrapersonal comfort. This type of regulatory procedure 
encourages a more specific and complex mode of communication with 
which to describe the motives and other inner states of the participants. 
Il obviously orients the child to be aware of a somewhat different t\pc 
of stimulus or cue in his environment than does an appeal to norms. 

1 This formulation of family control is related to the research and con- 
ceptualisation of several other researchers, particularly unpublished papers 
and personal communication with Basil Bernstein, but also of Baldwin 
(1949), Kohn (1059). and Hess and Handel (1959), as well as our current 
work. 
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In the third control manocuvie, cogmtivt mtional , ippeal is to the 
icsults of a sequence of events, a long turn pay of], or i principle which 
states the rationale behind a rule 01 demand Examples are ‘If vou eit 
L(okies now, vou won’t w mt sour dinner’, 01, *\ou should keep 
quiet in school because the tcichu e m’t teach when kids t ilk, and 
then \ou wont lc irn \0111 lessons , 01 ‘Wen \oui rubbeis toda\ so 
\ m won t get \ou 1 feet wet md e itch cold ind h ivc to stiv in bed’ 
Ihtse explan itions tie obviousK nuieh moie compile it'd thin tic 
impcMtivc ippeals Ibex e ill foi 1 mou complex icsponsc on the put 
01 the child, foi lu must Utcnd to 1 suiutnec ei ide is md obscivc 
tie relationships o* events which, though sepuited 111 time, are 
hi 01 ght togcthci in mticip ition oi life 1 n it \c conscejiienecs which max 
be expected to tollow difhicnt immecliue icnons 1 he \ oil r moie 
million, dies c il* fot non comitive ictiutv Imgui’c md 

ittuition md the x give tlu ehiUl 1 me ins ol ipphing logic ot long 

ingc eoiiseejuu ees is 1 hisis foi b hi 10111 l fihkc tin noinutivc 
p|K il, th s tcchniqu rnents tic duel to the lutui md tem mis 
svniholn nnnipul ition ol Ins \\< ilc! 

1 he idesmee ot complex 1 uqii 1^ m eiiuiist to mipl* restated 
codes in tlu pioce sol cognitive development nd ediieibihtv w< tike 
is uven ilthough then is sull 1 gic it dt il to he 1 lined ihoi t the 

ntiiTe ot the rel Uionship bet \ce n • m^u ij md the development of 

the ucht 1 hi s the s eond impoitmt eoneni ot he stuelv is tint 
tlu eomniume itmn mode sol In modal in i\ use 1 till \ he desciihe 1 is 
cl d t tated < >1 te tinted 1 1 m \j w ol eo mm me iM >11 1 f ikei liom the 
w >rl oi 1 > in tun m the l nivu it \ oi i oridon (njni) In hi definition, 
t tit t t codes ue stcic ot \ \x el, limited md eondensecl liding m 
speuluitv md di ex etnus ne e 1 e cl If' p ui t »ih ptuihsilion md 
chUierm lion Scntcnc ue holt s rnph ol f en iiniinidicd then 
is little use ot aiboidin ite cWues foi e 1 >l)oi iling die eouteit of the 
sente net it is 1 I ngu ige ot imphei me min » 1 i*\ undeutooel md 

eonmioiilv shiTeel I la hisicquuitv 01 tin nude 1 te li l it the imgc 
md el( t il oi concept md infoim Hon inve Keel 
lldota+td codes i< those in which eommuin lion is individu ilised 
nd the mess gc is specific to i p iticuli iti ition topi md pci son 
1 hev ire moi< putieulu m n difler M V el md mou pucie 
lhe\ puiniLc pre< ion of lwidei in * 1 ’ore eompexi iii^e of thought, 
tending tow »rds disci imin ition in ion g e /g utive md iflective content 
The third cluster if v uublcs md ide is ve hive ired is rehted to 
the development oi eehie ibilits 11 the child putieulirlv the mothers 
inriuenee upon the child s unde •■st Hiding of whu it me ms to be a 
pupil in the public (01 priv t( ) seheol hducibilitv is defined for our 
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purposes as a composite of three attributes" cognitive skills specific to 
the classroom, motivation to achieve within a formal learning situation, 
and learning the role of pupil m i elation to the class, the teacher, 
and the authority ssstem ot the school The transition between the 
methods of control and cognitive exchange in the home and those m 
the school is especially difficult and important for the child from an 
under privileged background The teacher has less to build on that is 
familiar and consistent with her own background and frequently 
perhaps tspically she his little accurate conception of the experiences 
with school tvpe tasks and images of school that the child brings to the 
classioom In this connection, wt are t peciallv concerned with the 
lm lgts and beliefs the mothers hold about the school and about the ioIc 
or a puent in rclition to the clfoits of teichos ind the tisk of 
the school This earlv mite mil orientation his eonscquencc s for the 
tmtigence of the motiv ition to succeed which the child develops in lus 
miti il experiences in the cl psioom 

This genet il set of idi is attempts to rel itc the linguistic inel 
I'gihroiv beliivioui ot flit mother f o the intoim ition ptoccssm j 
stt itcgus and st\les induced in her child B\ this wt me m such things 
is the child’s tendriicv to adopt in tmJiutoi\ a ntitc ipproich to th 
woi Id of inform ilion uound him 01 i pa nt tom pliant st me to new 
experience, null ding tin te uhti rid the stimuli ot the* el issioom 
Other sti itcgics ot sides ire expressed in problemsolving bchiviour, 
winch mu K itfUctnt 01 impitl ttt, hoi towing the et ncepts ot Kigin 
inel his issou it s (n>< ic/14) C >in h\pi tin sis is th it the mothus who 

txiUise e< ntiot through ippt ils to norms or to M itus tend te> induce 
stvlts m then thildun whuh 11c p issue, th it is w uting te* he told 
ind impulsive th it is, movim t > 1 solution without ielk tiw thougnt 
and tompinson ol 1 r mge of possibilities 

1 hese teaeluna stvles ilso 1 ivt imphe { 10ns toi the child s self concept 
and toi the motiv ition il components o 4 his le lining stvlc 11ns can 
clarified bv de cubing biiefh some 1 emits ot the project in which wc 
md ou 1 c exile igm s l)i \ II is Ohm Mis Robeiti Miur Rear, md Mi 
Jeie B'opln h ivc b< en eng 'ged ten the pis*- three vcirs 1 his project in 
eludes four groups ot Negro mothers md then four \en old children — 
Gioup \ from iipjxr miudle (lass, prottssion il, md mmigernt lamilv 
backgrounds, Group B from skilled work occupational levels, Group C 
from unskilled oceup ition il origins } aeh gioup Ind appioximatelv 
toi tv rnothci ehild pairs, ill subjects came fre>m mtict homes, wcic 
economic jll\ self supporting, with equal numbers of bovs and girls 
within Cue h subgroup A fourth gioup (D) of sum] ir size was composed 
or mothers on public assist ince who weic not living with thtir husbands 
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or other adult males. The three working-class gioups were evenly 
divided between those from public and those from pm ate housing. 

We have studied various aspects of the mothus’ behaviour — language, 
concept formation, resouices of the home and community, aspirations, 
ind other varnhles relev mt to the cognitive stimulation of the child 
Mothers w^re interviewed in their homes, then biought with their 
children to tht Umvcrsit\ of Chicago for testing md additional mtcr- 
\ it wing This wis ntctssnv in ordci to obtain sessions between 
mothers and children unmtumpted b\ noise and b\ othei mcmbtis 
of the household, telephone, neighbours, etc The interview meludcu 
1 numbci of semi structured t'ehnijufs designed to elicit attitudes 
tiwaids methods of t mult control nel the motheis’ onentation 
♦owards the school ind die te iJki I he most useful teehniejue on this 
punt wis the question ‘lets jusl im igine tint {Jnld) is old enough 
to t<) to school fm the hisl time 1 low do von think \ou would 
p r c p u c him* What would \nu do 01 tell him Iwo tvpieil responses 
of the mothers were thev 

r 1 irst of ill, 1 would tike him 10 see Ins new school, wc would t ilk 
ihout the building ind ittei stung t! school 1 would tell him th it he 
wouhJ meet n<w dnldicn who w mid he Ins friends, hi would woik 

nd pi n with the m 1 would un to him th it tin *c ichtr wtnild lx 
hi > friend, would help him md gunk him in school, md tln f Jie should 
do as she tells him to I h it she will be lu> riothci while be is awa) 
♦rom home * 

‘Well, I woulel tell him he goin^ to school nd he hive to «it down 
md mind th tc ul ei md be 1 good b #v nd I show him how when 
th \ give him milk, sou I now, low he s supp»scd to tike his stiaw 
ind do, md not put nothin*, on he flier when he >et through 

These uplies we e giouptd ^ihing th genet il lines ek s iibtel ibove , 
using categories sudi is impnatit —in umjuiJifkd injunction or 
eonunind, such as, 4 Mu d the u lehei inci do wh it nc lelK \e>u to do’, 
01, I>e nice and do not fyht , md in true live s— miormUion or 
eomminds which 1 tin » 1 ition lie 01 juUihc it 1 m ten the lull to be 
observed, such as, ‘I would tdl him tint *t is unpoxtint to mind the 
te ichtr If he eloesn t obe\ the t( icher wor t be lblc to te leh f hc 
lesson Other d it i wue ended md g 1 [>eeJ in \ 11101 s wi\s 111 keeping 
with the one ntation of the stuelv 

1 he conclusion of the te sting md interview si ssions for e ach mother 
child pan was an obscrv ition )f the mothei s te idling bch iviour in a 
semi >trueturcd situ ition V\ e hiouyi t mothei md child to the nursery 
sehool, taught die mothei ihnc simple tisl s involving cognitive and 
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motor peiformance (sorting objects and copying designs) and asked 
her to teach these tasks to her child Her verbal behaviour and that 
of the child were recorded on tape; the non-verbal interaction was 
described by an observer and recorded on a parallel tipe Here is an 
illustration fiom one interaction session in which the mother is 
attempting to te u h the child to sort objects by colour 

Mother Do \ou wiitm lckcr 3 Now do \ou wint one 5 You 
want to sit there 3 Okiv Momm\ will show )ou something, 
sir down, hue, now \ou witch, okav * You sec these three difTcrent 
sections on the boaid, hmm 3 l’n going put these things 
togcthci, in three sections, and I’m going to tell \ou whv I’m doing 
it th it wi\, ind then I w int \ou to Ik ible, \oti hive to hsten to 
Mommv ind tnc n \ou U II me wh\ 1 did it, ok iv (< \tended p msr ) 
Ok i\ 

( hild W h it is th it f >r Mom 3 

Mothc* W ut v on ic going to te 11 me Now whit it e these 3 
( ';//«/ Triu 1 s 

Mol/uf r luicks us Whv did Moium\ put these things hue In this 

section, whit is th( f whv did I put ill those togethei T list, 

111 till \e>u, sc ( 1 tn putting them oil 1, Ini miking gioups, 
Ik r ind vu luvc thi<< difluent things to woil* oi u*d I put ill 
dies* in groups bu mse tlu\ k ill tiucks All nght^ And 1 put 
ill these toTclhu bee mse thev re eh nr ind 1 jut these thing* 
i r tic le s, togeth * hcciusc thev ie all spoons light And — uki\, 

now ^ on set the oloui of this tm V It s i e el And tin color i is 
\(i\>w light And this eoViut l green jistlik* vom Ok iv 
^ovv I in going t > ^ioi p id the led things t >gclhu, I ve got ird 

line! i ied vh ut ind i reel sjv> >n I ve got i gnen tiuck, i giten 

eh in i ^icen spoeu II iu i vellow * no I ve got i vcllow tiuck- 
w ut let me do it hist l vellow eh nr ind the vllow spoon Now 
1 put this gioup together e luse its all red l put tins group 
together hec mse thev re ill green md I put this gioup togethu - 
hee him thev re ill vellow, right Ok iv Monunv going to do ill this 
over lg un anel vein tell me whv I j>iit these things te gethu 
Cmld Mommv , e m I h i\c i tui n 3 

Mot ht 2 W ut von cm hive i turn, if \e>u tell me this time, then vou 
cm hive i turn okiv now w ut then vou supposed to do whit 
I do, veui supposed to le irn this now Now whv did Mommv put 
these things in this section ' 

C hild | 3 1 Tight there 

Motha W h\ \ou weren t listening were vou 3 
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In line with the theoretical context of the studv wc have conccntiated 
upon these aspects of maternal bchaviout 

1 the mother’s use ot vinous contiol tcchnicjues m dealing with her 

child; 

,2 the mother s tc iching stvk in the 1 ihoi item teaching situations; 

<> orientation towards the school, paiticulnh the moiliei s feelings of 
cfhcic^ in icl ition to the power oi the t iJicroi principal, 

1 1 mguage from piotoeols of the intc rvu v\ session , 

, me isiuts of pi eh rente in sotting t isks 

The igc ot the ehildien limited the miount ind compleutv of 
mtoimition wc could oht un hut thes nu isurcs mdk tc the togmtive 
p rlnrmanet ot the ehildien 

1 sunts < n Stantoid liinet IQ) t st (1 01m 1 M), 
pcifoim mce in the mate in il tc idling session 

concept itt unrnent >n the Si^d Seitmg 1 tsl which icutiucs the' 
cliild to gioup objects mdvubilne the hiasfoi his gm ping, 

, bchiviom in the test t iking situ it ion is 1 it el on die lice sheet of 
the Bmct 

Addition il meisuies ot the d ileli ns se he d istk lid cognitive pel 
Joiinmcc uc being obi lined in 1 lohuw up stucl\ 1 he issoention 
b tween imtcnul bchivioni md these subsequent bthivinmil d ita 
will K repoitcd when the mihns is complete I Mcknee th it these 
r d tionship evisl is ivulible in the res< neb o» ^t xl dsk\ (196-*) who 
did i sh iit turn follow upon ipnloi the u lid jioup 


M SIT IS WD i ONCI l SIONS 

Consistent with die faniiliu socnl el s diffeiene ii menu 1 perloim 
ancc, thut arc maiked diseiep melts be twee*' 1 ie 1 ppci middle class 
md the three working c' iss giojps on ah cognitive tasks Mean 
intelligence test scops U>i the moth is (W AI"> V T trbil IQs) langtd 
fiom 10(^4 tor high stitus modius to 8r 4 f 1 modius liom (jioup D 
The iange lor ehildien was not great 10 <» 'll 5 fhtanfoid Binct, 
hoim LM) 

One of the incest stnking dillcienees miong th* social status gioups 
was in their verbal bchmour This is npeirted in detail in papcis by 
Ohm (1963) and Ohm, Hess, and Shipn in (k/*5) l h>we ver, Tabic 25 1 
gives a very gross picture oi difference s in vabul output on ope n-ended 
responses to a number of ejuestions asked of all the mothers. (Table 25 1 
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shows the total number of lines of type used to transcribe these verbot. 
protocols ) 


TABLE 2J.I. Aleut! number of t)ped hues tn three data-ga/benng situation* 



! L ppir mtddh 

Ip per loner j 

Loner lower 

, - Wt 
'A ?, 

i 

1 

i Ar , 

N 40 1 

1 

N—36 

School sitU/itions 1 

34 68 

22 80 1 

18 86 

18 64 

Mastery situ itions 

28 43 

18 70 1 

15 94 | 

1 17-75 

( A J caid 

18 7 2 

9 62 , 

I 

12 39 | 

12 24 

'Ion! 

81 85 

1 

5 12 | 

47 19 i 

48 63 


Sunil lr difTcitnets tsisud m the control - ttalegia of the mothers 
is indicated in the eont< nt ot the usponsts to open ended questions. 
1 ljiuic 25 1 shows tht piopoition of comments made in response tc> the 



N 39 N 41 N 38 N 38 

Tig 25 I Peierntagt use of impel at i\ c responses on first day protocols 
(means) 
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hist-day question which were categonsed as imperative. In passing, it 
lif uld be mentioned that the tendency to use imperative statements is 
Airativelv related to the child $ cognitive performance for both the 
t »til gioup and within the thtec woikmg class groups (see Fig 252). 



N 40 N *8 N 59 

Imp 14 98 Low Imp Hiqh Imp 

(Bt low 46 58) vAbove 46 58) 

I ig -.5 -> Number of non\<ibil rc | >uns<.s on Sig< 1 Sorting lest by childien 
\ ha** i others arc high and 1 >\v rn imperative tesponst (me in cons) 

'riic-c win ilso difltrt nu s imong the socnl status groups in tbeir 
bthiviom in the baching sessions th it appt u to lx related to styh 
lather than to intelligence In the third tc iching session, we use an 
I teh a Sketch, a comm **cnllv tv »tl lblc Lo\ This i» a flat, small box 

with a screen on which lines cm Ik driven by i dewee inside the box 

controlled b) two knobs one lor hon/cntil movement one for 
\crtical The mother is issigned one knol , th' child the other, and the 
mother is given five designs which to. to be copied, or icproduced, on 
the screen of the Etch a Sketch thro tgli cooperative effort It is the 
mother’s task to instruct and guide the child through the neeessarv 
minocuvrts One helpful technique is to show the child the design 
which is to be copied Usually this w is pheed on the tabic where the 
mothei and child were working, but a considerable number of mothers 
did not utilise the design m working with die child on this task. 
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Fig. 25.3 shows the percentage of mothers in each status group who 
showed their children at least four of the five designs they were asked 
to help reproduce. It is in the use of simple, orienting techniques such 
as these, as well as in the more difficult problems, that social-class 
differences appear. 



A B C D 

N -38 N-37 1 N 35 N-35 


Fig. 25. v Percentage of mothers using model for at least four designs during 
Etch-a-Sketch leaching session 

The performance ot the children showed similar social-class differ- 
ences, as indicated in Table 25.2 which shows the relative success of 
children in each social-status group in attaining the two concepts 
involved in the first maternal teaching session. Similar differences 
appear on other measures, although there is considerable variability in 
the magnitude of these social-class discrepancies from one task to 
another. 

The study was designed to examine these social-class differences in 
specific terms of maternal behaviour and mother— child interaction. 
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Reporting an obtained coi relation o£ —0 41 between social-status level 
and Binct IQ, or 0-49 between mother’s WA 1 S Verbal IQ and her 
child’s Binet IQ, docs not sufficiently explain such differences. We wish 
to determine the predictive power o£ certain maternal behav louts, and 
to he moie specific about tht bthauouis encompassed m a global 

1 \iu r 2 s 2. Difft rente* an slain oja to in thtldnn*\ pa for mam e in ttachm (* 

Minium (A ta 
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mk isinc lik# IQ T D do this, vu u mpi ted nuiliip* / s mil t jiind thu 
111 i mil Ik ln\ 10111 s ik is use i il ot b< tin tlnn IQ or sou il *liss in 
pit duti lg the hild s cognitive b* h »\iopi llu pulmm iuc ot children 
in oui u tiling situ itions m omil ulv b< picdutid with considtiabh 
(tiuicmv ioi ( n 111 1 ph , using tl#ict such U idling \ n ibles,du muhiplc 
t with pcitowuanu w is o 6 j , tin n iltiph / v m; thi moth' r s IQ, 
tlv child s IQ, md sou I cl v s k\il is pi < h t i' \ is o ^ When all 
m isuics win combine cl, tin mu'lipli * w is u 6 -, or only slightlv 
higlui thin th it obt lined b\ using ni«tui»l tcuhmg v in dues alone 
Ihis genud pittun is ujx itid in « ih i sutois ol tlu cl it i The 
chillis pcrloimanu on cognitive t isks is isoiiitid with special 
mate in al beha' *0111 il vamblis it i h cotnpiribic tool lughu than 
that obtained b\ the moic tr ‘ditional mi isuns 4 mitunal IQ anci 
social class We rcgaid this finding is p r ogr<ss tow irds identifying 
the specific maternal bthiviom in die mothei child interactional 
svstem whieh eodcs and trmslatis sou il il iss md mate mil intelligenec 
into modes ot interaction that ailiet tlu child s cognitive piocesscs 
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It appears that the learning styles and information-processing 
strategies that the child obtains in these early encounters with his 
cognitive and regulatory environment may set limits upon the potential 
mental growth of the child unless an intervention programme is 
instituted which resocialises or re-educates the child towards more 
effective cognitive strategics. 

The cognitive environment of the culturally disadvantaged child is 
one in which behaviour is controlled by imperatives rather than by 
attention to the individual characteristics of a specific situation, and 
one in which behaviour is neither mediated by verbal cues which offer 
opportunities for using language as a tool for labelling, ordering, and 
manipulating stimuli in the environment, nor mediated by teaching 
that relates events to one another and the present to the future. The 
meaning of deprivation would thus seem to be a deprivation of 
meaning in the early cognitive relationships between mother and child. 
This environment produces a child who relates to authority rather than 
to rationale, who may often be compliant but is not reflective in his 
behaviour, and for whom the consequences of an act are largely 
considered in terms of immediate punishment or reward rather than 
future effects and long-range goals. If this general picture is valid, it 
would seem that the goal of early education is to promote the develop- 
ment of strategies or structures for dealing with information, rather 
than merely transmitting a supply of concepts, information, and 
mental skills. 
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SECTION 

Intervention 


// t s «tnni't it c / tv* 'f i* f t f /date to the way in 

ninth tU t'ui/n » a»i affect //# ierunin^ /elattonship 

h nm t'"» ; iv the / 1 ijotii Utah u lie fn t tun uf rules a/e 

in»(t//(ti \t y e tit cm*] n J ti tin ole <J t € tf uhc h't tlj and tin points 
to tihnL she t u” pw intt "tiou in dtadinp how / st to t/\ to modify 
ehddien \ f\ Ini: tout tn tin </»• n/on* / if ne \t tuu a/e eonetimd with 
ill it sit at m (*■ the opt/ii 1 o i of f /vi is on tihun 1 ache/ \ tan tail to 
f \ti nd then u sou/ as * n *n jutfu* ’ r I Vi m i 

If ben teaehe/* tihul\ c the / e l a toon m "i t\ n ouln to ne which 
it Inn win the \ n/t wd h\ f/ ’ n o» h Ji nun end hiJi behaviour 
the\ I mush b\ tutu* m oi ijtnimg* tin /' at 1 * in< often unpnang 
7 he Bijou a/t rlc (^6) input* for >uon nm*i^ the inching process 
U V fnit n/a l n $ a direful ana 1 , a < haiwin m aide to set which 
O/ds of be hat •oit) help aid which h ula learning from this 
analysts the teach* / uin dteule uhuh / i hat o '/ to nnfune anel which 
behaviour not to /einfnht 

Bijou illust/ates his tin me tilth / vt c mipi* four of which are 
ta/yai pom the pel l of Juldun with leaning an, I pa tonality handi- 
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caps , largely because most of the apphe itiou* of this approach to class- 
room activity have staited in those anas where learning difficulties 
are most obvious But Bt/ou doc discuss projects uhieh have devised 
programmes for helping children with marked reading and arithmetic 
problems in the ordinal y schools 

In the second article in this section Leith and 7 rou n (27) describe 
an experiment tihich eip f oic tun areas oi en jitir y, employing 
anal\sis of tanance to handle then data In the fv t of the c areas the 
authors examine the rclat ic taliic of pin wj nnimaries before or after 
a learning tas{ I he econd area i nuten more important for this 
source booly and in it I e/th aid Iron n c n idet hott the relationship 
hetueni ihildren s personality an l learning can be affected b\ the nay 
the teacher stimtun the material to be learnt hr tin part of tin 
artteie th auth n n af c tne latere ting uggt tion t! at id en lean r j 
material 1 gently jailed tit relitenship htuee t per or aht\ factors 
and ulnae mart tuh a ueu at at e a in tie artme n St* ion 2, 
may not etna a l he article 1 i / * r f e 1 a ct to S< f ( n 1 in t 

sheds hjrt n th 1 u of leirn*^ t h *11 thn npu i f < n Jet 
tc aching 

Iht e 1 jmr e tcpj’fel i> ti uitide ill > l [ f < u* In nod 
lead en a t or a/ tilt flute a 1 n *t I e h *e 1 / e 1 ct 1 n 

*h > on s 1 eau t l f I /» / in ( r pr r r n 1 t t »l It 1 n v * / < 

affect the it I inn e tihuf f t onahty h 1 1 1 m le itt n T 

lie thh I ntnU * y ll only \ h eti t rnc u i\ in u n tf 
sc/rod oumcUor n i s ht fundi [roller u h e hue but rthne * w 
him 1 he tllu tratiu'i a huh \\ 00 ly git s refer to a 10 ati rind 
problem a boy al rut to lean school and sect n g eda e on 4 ndtr g a 
job hate y , n table _S , Mod \ grus exam^e j) leaning at d 
personality situations uhieh c mnsdlor coda treat in th*ec difftren f 
ways In It e is v g these three different approaches to an n tiling 
children \\ oody argues for a I tuning than 1 apptoi h, ninth he ea I 
behai lottral corn sc /ling 

Seieral true st/on may spring to mind on leading this article One 
is the hnly beta ten U oody s leur u g theory apf roach to counselling 
and Bijou s approach to teaching I no lei que tion is u nether counsel 
ling dnUlrtn s prohUms should be limited to the secondary school 
situation, or ulutha this is an approach uhieh , tulh modifications , 
could u ell be adopted throughout the uhoh of our educational 
stem 

Iht final article in tins section (29) deals tilth an older sauce, the 
school psychological service This differs from the counselling service 
in that it is based not on the school itself but outside it , and is thus 
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h ( pomible directly to the Chief Education Officer It therefore has 
access to different resource > 

The operations of a school psychological service have changed since 
this article " appeared For example , with the disappearance of selec- 
tive secondary education , the advisory role which a minority of 
educational psychologists played in the // + procedure has vanished. 
On the other hand, some of the points mentioned in Section IV of the 
article , have now become standard practice in some areas New psycho- 
logical ! x non ledge has led to mw emphasis in the wor\ 

1 much fuller and more detailed aitoui t of the school psychological 
cruet is given m 'Psychologist in I dotation Sen tees', the report of 
the Summer field H or tying Party, which was published by HMSO in 
i()bH But this short reader ait'cie de erPus a fiameworly of utility 

* huh is si 1 1 has ( u> tie operations o) many school psychological 
scriue s 

l he fci omul of u c 1 O'i I p 1 thedcgicul ate c an different in 
u t\jre 1 1 1/ 1 nd tr v/v^ from <r>w cllois l hey bnn^ different skills to 

* ear on thn nor! I he p. > 0 Jity an l learning problems with which 
a e ouh stPiii enue sun deal an t/cieloie tiffin nt pom those with 
Uin h 1 thud psy hologual time urn dial the nay n which these 
put tern tiffa 1 1. n ten t.ng pair l of duct scon and an important 
wt U011 t 1 If e ft a I it 


1 win I VMS 
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S. W. Thjou Promoting optimum 

learning in children* 


I h m <t h nt is f i r *> i I i fl iK nr U i l i a in i\ 1 th X » h 
in„* (Mil 1 I 0//1 due il is 1 p el ^ r l n i »n tin 

»ptimum le n mi i » child n lit rich w w i i \ d ’h t 
V\< h i\e siueuel 1 I h i i*> < n l h \ i * t l u \ 1 >< [ itt 
tilt (it th f \u n w 1 in u hi s i > 1 * u ha m i 
ompiu ilcd tt i inn m v * m t u I i \ th K n i dc i s 

wi still iinci too in m\ c 1 i die n i i dl\ i i di \ n 1 mid Ik s c • 

i me nut J iss s \\ ] o li t I u d t i a \ t id J 

ii it Inn I u wtlic i li t v | with ih d i i i i 1 i n w 

still hnd mils hdJi i ^ 1 i _ t iNci i i 

dilli uni o li l 1 t \\ us h 1 n »\ i i i 1 c II 

otluiWiH li mdn \ *d ili* h \\ ; t i t f 1 is I 

in ide c m i * ihu lip ids s ( I d w s i )< ) 

t nduiihtidh < ii t i lute t ) \ i m t pm un I i ^ \ ltd i i 

stems 1 m in ni v i i is i i 1 i * i r 

k ist lui tlii f ui Ik d r lint I id c 1 i i i t d (' i tl e is i 

Ik lent i i oui u in it psxcluKii i sti r i ctn s i Uic \\ i\ p \cl o 

In^ic il pioM ms u dn m is d ( onxcnt n 1 eh n si p i uctstcnd 

to ittiituitc it ill i i in s t h\| ithctic i c i s t U uside n *n 

child \\ t h( u Ji hnn\ i in L i id lx*. n n i is d\st\n \iu\ 
c in t cornu ti iu on i idn ^ c uithmtlu much 1 u lust she h is im ii 
mil hi un Hm is ti indie ippid bee i is ii i puccpti il 

* Rcpil it d tr )ii P \\ > il l l 1 k M i k i»h t 1 / / //z s fot hettu 

Fa nt n U In les in l)txei i mu ii Me h me » Sp i lie He in i m 
pp 5 H <7 
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chs lbility ‘Jimm\ can't make progress because of his emotional dis- 
turbance, and Aggie because of hu mental rctaidationk 

The second cause for less than optimum learning m children is 
mheient in the traditional concept ol tc iching The gieat majority, 
cducttois ancf !i\mcn, ihht, considu tc idling an intuitive art They 
hold th it a good teuher is one with a ceitun un unusable, cieativc 

power, and so we luai th it s \ boin t< uhu\ In which is meant 

th it she is pitunt, energetic cntlusnstk optimistic, dc elicited, m- 
sp r ition \\ 1 nckrst mdin y ndusoiu ful 

fhe thesis ol this pipe is th P \u e in pt >m< # c optimum learning 
in Jiildicn b\ u\is ig on n >f ol p>vch >di gnosis and teaching 
md b\ t iking uigus ic o reccm chi'ecs in < \pc nmcnt ii psy- 
diolc g\ Nlmc sp uhi ll\ \u u ii nit /) tint psuhodi ignosis should 
l oik nted tc v\ ncls idcnu 1 w ' a 1 t , mm ptlatU* uut\al <ondi- 
ti » md tow r <\ j 1 e nt'ii c, m tv c *tu me! cone rcte lei ms, re nieelnl 

pi k duns md ( ) th i» t kb 1 1 sh mid he u»i i\id >f is 1 skilful 

// ih s ibk in 1 mi 01 d c | 1 eiph ol m nlcm h hiunuiil th' otv. 

u 1 » 1 \* 1 s \ 1 i 1 1 s 1 \ \i » < \ S| 

1 s\ t li > 11 1^1 she pic i c h ic > ^ ul i‘tm 1c 1 1 111 4 t ilurc« to 
list) 1 Ui il iiitc 1 1 1 < hi < [ w w )id 1 1 nd ess, pc ici pt 11 ii di ibjhly, 

01 insulli uni «nrc Hi ^ in ) muiu lull u kmmo Iccuisc the v lg 
nci< the ioIc ofobjuvcix dc *n< J c u s i| c i ulitions which h ivl been 
h c>i >* t t > h„r 1 h\ m » id 1 v c 1 in n h >1 > \ 

\ ps * di ^n sis whit I cn neks tin* 1 lennui f 1 hire icsnlts 

Ik m n saiim d if it 1 1 ii > idn *»i 1 » T f the h no minim it ion as to 

lh i u c md uc lament v » pic bum He it zoning mxrlvtd is 

nielli luie inpc In'll it! » 1 ( d 1 ) 1 doc # nr hee ius< he li 1* 

not 1 irncel to u 1 cl spite *th diligent floi u »f his mot hoi, his 

tc khcr, mel j rcmcdnl p u h t \flci rc j wi 14 the child s hiek 
jui nd iihJk il 'epe * nd pswhilogi ii test esults the ps)eho 
dngn istiuin eoieiud * I t is si\ tin 1 the clilds Jaluo to icjd is 
c ipsvd b\ d\dc 11 Heine niiopii ition iho it th» child s rc c ildl ranee 
in lc lining to ic id 1 tden is \id net 1 * > th e\is f n«< ot seme ronch 
hon c)t the br un which picwi I 1 uning 1 i f nng m intern il cause 
on this h isis iu.,th t imt iiih»l t pit'cm < t Ixhiviour Somc- 
tirncs the libel suggests p idiologn »1 in ifomic il stiuctuic (eg hyper- 
lcfrvc beh isiour nii\ be tiken is the >ign oi minim il bruin damage); 
some time s the nunc denotes pitholoni il plivsi ilogtcal functioning (e g. 
high iiecjiK ne\ of m iking le tei rc \( r i is m iv be t iken to indicate nght- 
humsphcK bt un domin mu j, mel sometimes the nomenclature refeis 
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to mental capacities or states (t g low academic achievement may be 
considered the prime indicator ot defective intelligence; or limited 
progress in social learning mav indicate infantile neuiosis or a schizoid 
personally) It might be pointed out in passing that a valid diagnosis 
involving pathological biological structure or functioning requires 
both independent physiological tvicltncc and research data which 
demonstrate a functional ulatjonship bcfwtcn similar ph) siological 
findings (c g gross lesion m the panctal lobe) and the behaviour at 
issue (eg 1 k k of progress in reading) 

It m iv even b( sud that convention il ps\chodugnostie practices 
hamper out Jcuimng of the observable conditions which hamper child 
ren s It lrmngt This is uitunlv true to the degree th it conventional 
practices give piofcssionil workers a 1 list securitv b\ hading them to 
believe thu their procedures .ire ideeju ite As long is chnicnn* believe 
tint improvements in psvchodi ignoslus depend solcl\ on idvinces m 
nunophvsiology and biochemist! v. thc\ vs ill not he sensitive to rese irch 
findings which suggest th it powerful rel itioir ships exist between 
lc lining difficulties ind ohscivibk, niimpulitivc conditions Such 
findings ire now iv iihble lnddeseive attention 

fiisecl on the issur options of n itm il science ind founded n- oncepts 
de lived entiieK liom cxpeiimentd inv< stig itions in obf etivc ap 
piouh to an amlvsis ot bchivnmr his been evolving o^f the pist 
sixtv )e u s (h in tor, i<w, Skinner, u k/u) 1 iom this [Hunt o* view, 
It irning it ft is to changes in oh'itiille Ithaviottt gc titrate <! h\ 
objutut ionditio'is A performance let, oi i itsponsr supunc< of i 
person (e g tinning on i ? idio switch, tt sting tlv lcieht % ot l chtrnu il 
solution, reciting i pc an) is mi ilvstel in terms ot rlu situ ition in which 
it ociurs ( g the i idio is svvitehtd on bee msc the house wite wishes to 
hen the news the leieliu oi a chemicil sohilion is tested lxeiusc the 
student must fulfil i couist rtcpnrcmcM md i poem is netted be- 
cause Jenmtu smothti isktd ha to iccitt tor the gncst>) 11 k response 
sec|uenee is tho inaivstd in terms oi the efket il his on the immediate 
envtrrnmcnt (e g the iadio gives forth the news bioidc ist, the litmus 
piper dipped in the chemical solution turns ied, ind the mothers 
guests I msh prnst upon Jennifer) and on the future behaviour of the 
pel son performing the let In the ex lrnplis given it is highl) probable 
that all ot the environment tl changes described would strengthen the 
behaviour which produced them The housewife is more inclined to 
turn on her ndio when she wishes to hear the news, the student is 
more likelv to approach the next laboratorv assignment m his chemistry 
course, and Jennifer is moie prone to ‘entertain’ her mothers guests 
on request This interactional analvsis oi learning (the antecedent set- 
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ting, the individual’s response, and the consequences) may be used to 
account for the acquisition and maintenance of all the varieties of cog- 
nitive behaviour as well as for the development of social, recreational, 
and vocational skills. 

Learning may fail to occur or may occur very slowly and inefficiently 
when any of the components described above are absent or are in- 
effectively arranged. For example, a child’s learning rate in school will 
be slow if the curriculum is poorly sequenced in relation to the be- 
haviour repertory he has at that time, if the teacher docs not reinforce 
him for paying attention to the details in his assignments, and if his 
responses are not followed by effectively arranged, meaningful feed- 
backs. Continual exposure to a poorly arranged learning environment 
(and this includes materials) not only reduces the child’s learning rate 
but creates escape and avoidance behaviour. The last thing in the world 
a school failure wants to do is to get into a learning situation that 
resembles school. 

It is thought that a behaviourallv oriented diagnosis of learning prob- 
lems would include detailed information regarding (a) the child’s 
repertory of behaviour with respect to the learning piohlem at hand; 
(/>) the specific kinds of programmes needed; (r) the kinds of objects 
and events that would be likely to serve as rcinforccrs for the child, at 
least at the beginning of treatment; and (d) the probable support for 
such treatment from the parents, teachers, and others responsible for 
the child. 


TEACHING ; AX ANALYSAKLE ART 

A behaviourallv oriented diagnosis calls for psychological treatment, 
and a behavioural analysis of treatment inevitably points to an examina- 
tion (if the teaching process. Before scrutinising the nature of teaching, 
however, it would be helpful to describe the range of activities that are 
included under the term. Teaching here refers not only to actual in- 
struction in the normal classroom, in the classroom for the retarded, 
emotionally disturbed or otherwise handicapped child, and m the 
remedial reading and speech situation, but also to the interchanges 
between the tutor and the child, the psychotherapist and the patient, 
the rehabilitation worker and the client and the mother and her child, 
when the former assumes the role of teacher. 

Teaching may be viewed as an art and still not be defined as an 
activity that is performed by a person with unanalysable creative power. 
It may be conceived of as an art in the sense that it is an activity carried 
on by a person who, through experience and study, has acquired the 
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skill to enable a child, done 01 in a group, to leain a task and to utilise 
it under proper futuie circumstances In other words, teaching as a 
skilful art is an activity conducted bv a tcachei, who, while not 
necessanl) blessed with inherent pcrsunulitv ti uts, is t tpablc ot making 
rapid evaluations of learning difficulties, pievenung »nel eliminating 
behaviour which interfiles w ith learning and using iv ul lbli eircum 
stances (school in tcrnls, proecduics, privileges, etc ) to strengthen 
learning and to gr nei disc it 

With tins view ol tc idling and the tc ichei, tin concepts and pnn 
eiples ol modem learning the 01 \ e lie Ik applied to enh nice our undei 
standing ol wlnt ocuus 111 in institution 1 situ it ion 1 id to open the 
to in ik< learning moic elie tnc Hit e]uestin is which Liming 
dieor\ should N applied H Should one in iKjt the te idling situ ition 1 1 
turns ot the pnnup'cs ot Pavlov, IluH, 01 Skinner Oik s dioue ot 1 
s>skm will, ot com e, depend on nuns 1 utois, md e p e 1 id on the 
peisorul ipjx il ot the isMiinptmns ot e eh p| i »u'i t | svdiolojv 1 » 

seieiKC 1 01 txmiple, one s\ tennlist 1 1 1\ 1 s uni f li t the pm pose of 

|)s\eholog\ is to indeisrmd the 11 f it e o* d 1 und, tii » f ^ e r mi 
postal itt tfi it tilt goil is to imelt 1 st 11 el t!i limit it II lieu >» u w e t tl» 
brain, ind ti.l mother, to predict melt iitioiHhivi u 1 to a * it 

in i\ it will be woitl wlnl lo tom mi t bu ll\ cn d t s m 1 dilv t 

thus* d tc lc iimn*. dm ue * i >t mI\si t Jn fw > 

1 11st, V i\ lost n < 1 uliti »n n; [ tip e i in 1 it > pp 1 el 1 1 the 

te ldiino sit 1 lion with m\ d ue ol e 1 u ie in S v 1 d lUen pts f > 

do so lnve be n tour d \ 1 tin (1 < i od miuh lh iniii 

dilliei Itv is tint »\1 >\ 1 it ^ 1 dun 1 » 111 p\ 1 tun > i h i\ u 

eontiolltd n\ ant( ( t it* 1 * In it itio 1 u nuhti nt 1 nd ee 1 litione el 

stimuli, wilt u s die be Invi mi iii\ 1 \ d 1 cognitive '.c u ll md mot r 
leaning is modified In < n ti ^ai /*; Li ion, tint »s, b\ st mu 1 
events whidi tom ijut the bthtvioui Jh\ »\iai 1 n tl tiomr g pun 
eiples aie best icsuvcd foi m uidvsis it som et tlu components oL 
emotion il behav 10m, mil to misivt it un m 

Second, the It umn^ piinujles t Hut 1 (fut| entiv e*il ed mstru 
mentil eondiriomng 01 sou 1 It uni I*, the n, md issuer tul wirh 
Bandura ind \\ illus, 196^ Dill ml m 1 Multi, 1950 St *is, 1951) h ivc 
ilsobeen lpfilieel to the te idling situ ition ind ue upp'opinte in so ti- 
as thc\ ue concerned with bch ivioui which is sensitive to eon »e eiue ntial 
sumulation However, s Bildwin (196,) stttes, iltunpts at piauieil 
application ot Hullim principles hive been lughlv spetul tive, and 
siib)ceUve elements lnve crept nit > the eoiKept without bung t\ 
pheitlv letognised 

I hud, the oper ml conditioning pnneiples, iJvaiucd bv Skinner 
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and his colleagues, have been applied to teaching dating roughly from 
the time of Skinner’s (1954) paper on ‘The science of learning and the 
art of teaching 5 . The fact that these concepts and principles are all 
empirically derived and that they are all directly applicable to practical 
situations has had wide appeal (Skinner, 1963). It should be noted that 
operant conditioning principles arc similar to instrumental condition- 
ing principles in that both centre on behaviour controlled by events 
which come after the behaviour — reinforcement contingencies. How- 
ever, operant principles diiler from instrumental principles in two 
major respects: (1) operant principles are restricted exclusively to ob- 
servable, objective concepts derived solely from experimental studies, 
while instrumental principles deal with both observable and non- 
observable concepts (drive, habit strength, and excitatory potential); (2) 
operant conditioning principles arc assumed to Ik different from 
classical (Pavlovian) conditioning principles; instrumental condition- 
ing principles, on the other hand, are assumed to be the same as classical 
conditioning principles. Both instrumental and classical responses, for 
example, arc strengthened by drive reduction. 

Teaching, from the point of view of operant analysis, is the manage- 
ment of contingencies to expedite learning (Skinner, 1968). The teacher, 
with or without awareness, arranges all the "things' at her disposal to 
expedite learning by a child, whether he is in a tutorial situation, a 
small group, or a large class. This means that she manages the circum- 
stances so as to eliminate behaviour that competes with academic and 
social learning, e.g. she may ignore or reprimand a child’s disruptive 
behaviour or emotional outbursts depending on her evaluation of their 
significance. She arranges contingencies to strengthen better study be- 
haviour and hopefully she arranges them so that this behaviour becomes 
part (if a child’s way of dealing with future assignments (Mager, 1968). 
Finally, she arranges appropriate contingencies by programming the 
subject matter of both the visible (academic subjects) and the invisible 
(manners and moral behaviour) curricula so as to facilitate learning. 

Teaching, seen as the management of contingencies, suggests that a 
teacher is effective in proportion to her skill in using consequences that 
arc meaningful (functional) for each child; in sequencing the school 
programmes so that a child can start at the levci of his behaviour reper- 
tory and make progress in the subject matter at a reasonable rate; in 
using teaching procedures which attenuate incorrect answers and dis- 
ruptive social behaviours; and in building desirable attending and work 
responses in the child. 

Keeping daily records (e.g. units of work completed, number of 
errors) is also crucial because it provides the teacher with a guide for 
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revising the programmes. This stipulation deserves emphasis for it is 
not generally recognised as one of the essential tools for dealing with 
learning failures. In an operant learning approach, a cardinal assump- 
tion is that changes in the child’s behaviour result from changes in the 
learning situation. Conversely, a lack of change in behaviour indicates 
that the circumstances are constant or non-functional for the child. 
The importance of this assumption for teaching is this: when learning 
floes not occur, it means that the materials and procedures should be 
changed, and if necessary, changed again and again until learning 
does begin to take place. 

FXSMI’LFS OF PROMO! JM, OPllMFSl LF \RNlNf, IN' CHILDREN BY THk 
APPLICATION OF OPLRVNT PRIXCIPL1S 

I shall elaborate on my thesis that one can promote optimum learning 
in childien by revising one’s concepts of psuhodiagnosis and teaching 
along the lines of modem behaviour therapv, by presenting some ex- 
amples of the application ot operant principles. This brief survey of 
rcst*ai eh will touch upon ihe kinds of learning pioblcms that base been 
diagnosed and treated, and the situations in which the ticafmciil was 
carried out. 

The Arizona State Ihmcrsity study 

Me\erson et at (igf>7) reporting on their worK at /xri/ona estate 
Umvcisitv on the rehabilitation ol the retarded and ph\sic.ill\ handi- 
capped, describe the diagnosis and treatment of four cases in a residen- 
tial institution: an adolescent bos with traumatic cjuadriplegia who 
lacked motivation to learn; a cerebral palsied bos who was afraid of 
falling; a retarded girl who was not able to walk; and a preschool 
autistic bos with self destructive behaviour. The procedures used in 
treating the non-ambulatorv retarded girl are tvpical and are sum 
marised here. This nine-scai -old soungstcr Mary, classified as con- 
gcnitallv rctaidcd, crawled when she was two years old and remained at 
the stage ot locomotion until the time of the study. The authors wrote: 

She was somewhat bow legged, as if she had rickets at the age when 
most childien begin to walk, but there were no phssical abnormali- 
ties now that would tend to interfere with walking oi standing un- 
supported. 

Mary, except for her vois thin legs, and lack of muscular develop- 
ment in the calf, seemed physical) capable of walking. Her primary 
mode of locomotion, however, was seating across the floor on the 
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buttocks by pushing with her feet and hands. She could be pulled u> 
a standing position if the experimenter suppoited most of her weight, 
but she could not be induced to move her legs, and she would diop 
to the floor as soon as support was removed or lelaxed (pp. 224-5). 

The objective of the stuc^y was to dtvise piottdures based on the 
Application of opei ant principles that would enable Marv to stand un- 
supported and walk independently Since she enjo\ed popcorn, raisins, 
eraekcis, nuts, and ice cream, these foods w etc ustd to initiate walking 
The consequences of walking, 1 c appiov ll by peers and adults, being 
able to get horn plau to plue, incl so on, wco used to mamtun walk 
mg behaviour on the wird Biweekly sessions lasted fiom 20 to 45 
minutes, with long rest puioch in the e ul\ s* igcs of the training 
Training was conducted in three pluses In Phase I, which consisted 
of only one session, Mai\ w is lilted to her feet md given a sweet while 
standing At the end of th it session, slv could stmd fiom 5 to 15 
seer nds without support In Pluse 2, sit w is pi iceel e>n the flow be- 
tween two chans standing hack to buk 50 inches apail The experi- 
menter stood behind one h 11 1 md eneour rgeel Mu\ to pull hcistll 
t j he 1 ieet b\ grasping the bak ol one chin, turn nound, and grasp 
the b ie k ot the either chin fust with one lnnd, ind then with both 
hinds When Marv attuned in upright position, the expcnmentei 
would ux, Mu\, come oui here 11 she <. implit 1 , she wis given a 
tre it 0\ct the seven session^ of Pluse ’ the distinct between chans 
\\ .s int leased to 45 inches, requiring the gul to tike more steps In 
Ph ise v the ehmswere icnioxcd One expeiirnuitei held Miry \ hands 
while another evpeumentu, sexual ieet iw.a, lu^ out a ‘goodie* The 
fust tspenmentei withdraw his hinds ifter Miry hid tiken a few 
steps md the second expel iincntf r hacked slowlx iwiy Initially she 
was gixcn a lunfureer toi ' very three or tour steps 1 iktn, but this re 
ejuirement was gradually increased 1 t ich session By session 12, at 
least 25 steps weic iccjurtd to ohtji 1 1 reinfo’eer In th' list tluce 
scssiems — sessions i v 14, and 15 the two expeiimenteis stood at 
opposite sides ot the 100m, and Marv walked from one to the othci 
During the ti lining period, she took j tot il ot 4,600 steps, with and 
without support A progress icport six month- liter the tcimination oi 
training showed that Maiv w n walki n T trccly and frequently thiough 
out the institution 

The Ram*cr School study 

A second eximplc ot the application of operant principles to faeilitatc 
learning is a study carried out at the" Ranter School, Buckley, Washing- 
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ton, on teaching reading, wilting, and arithmetic to institutionalised, 
retard* d childien (Bijou e t al. y 1966). The childien, classified as in 
educ ible bv the schools system, had IQs as low as 44 and represented 
almost ill the clinical categories including brain damaged, mongoloid 
tiilMi il familial, unknown, and undifferentiated In addition, min\ 01 
rl t ihildien had conduct problems and most had made no piogicss m 
uaul ir schools prior to admission to the institution 
No attempt w is made to desist ac idem it ptogrammts foi these 
clnldren aecoi ding to their diignostie categorv (c g erne pmgruynne to 
the biain injured, one tor the eultui il hmilnl, etc ) 1 ithu, in ill out 
(ffoit w is midt to develop a motiv ition i* s\stcm that would Iv eftu 
tivc for each child in tlu d is*, ind 1 piogramnud ciuiiculiip 1 tin id 
mg, wilting, md arithmetic tint would lx suit ihlr tni ill the duMien 
icgirdltss of the level of e idi child s euiient bdnviour lepcitnrv 
(achievement) A iuilhti nquiitmcnt w is ih it the pro *r mimes wne 
to be constructed in such i w i\ tint thev eoiild be used b\ tl v dnUI, 

first with mist met from the tr uh 1, ind 1 it 1 quite indepe nek nth 

It w is ikccssuv t(» mvenr 1 untm d moOv tn»n»l s\ t m (bun 
bi me 1 < t id !</>>) bee ill* these Julclt n w u not if^p r \ e * > tl i 
tiiottv itois oidirnrih useil b\ te cher ( mm., 1 tomphmcn’ f i^»r<vt 
answer fi m intbmctie problem mi li 1 in \ on 1 p id \vith i 1 ! 

the wotds coi < ctiv spelled ete ) \t f < 1 1 1 side 1 ble c | i*m 11 r i n 

a svstem w .s funlb el< \ doped th it consisted <»t t iknis (m tl s) vvnieh 
were given contingent upon the child s desuible he I mar Ibis 
nniks we ic e\el rn^e ible lei < nd\ ties eh ml s ip a s p s >r 1 

items tor the child s 10 in pnvih^es s > 1 il 1 tuns md tl u hi 

Desttiblc bdnvt »»n w is ele lined is (1) 1 nruf 1 ni s s u the c 
demic e \t 1 1 1st s ( ) j n ^t ssne impiove merit in 1M1 ml dud 

woik, uid(0 ippiopinte souilbd ivn to 

1 lu mi iicul t topsi ted nt ie tiling vvintmg mel mdnucicstiuerii.es 
which be j n it the most primitive levd (eh umin ing * 1111 
colours mel puaitc ) md extended to the [x toim ikc « r h m At 
ulv meed ehild 1 he exict scquetunl in uigtriu n f s ot the m u.ds 

were die t ited b\ 1 studv or th c hilelrcn s le tu il per^o m ir cf s (< uee nt 

ig66) Jills spceiil fcitliiw et the studv dcse its cmphisis Of c u c it 
exemplifies 1 method ot ciiiiiciiluni consttiution tint is bisiel not on 
the dictates ot uithoutics m sp u A cdue ition but 1 ithu >n the 
u spouses of childien for whom the curiiculum is mtendec* r lo put it 
dillerentlv, the mitcinls designed tor these childien weic bised on 
the successes ind futures ot children with sinnlir cdiic il’onal lustoius 
Ihe Rainiu studv has been in operation for ovu s< v».n \e irs During 
that tune most of the childiin have m ide substantnl advances m 
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u ulcmic learning Man\ have been motivated to work scveial hours 
)ii schools subjects to ohuin the reintorccrs that come naturally f oru 
tbit aetivits Ma^ hi\t ilso become idept at tutoring other thildicn 
mtcading md uithmctic 

Other methods 

Re sc u eh md demonstntion studies in icgtilu community schools 
t institute 'till uu»thn c\iniplc ot the w ns n which opei int principles 
h ivc been ipplifd to lc lining 1 hcM studic' till into two citegories: 
th )sl eonaintd with dc using i< iding wntine md irithmi tic pro- 
1 minus for the notmil clenu it u > selu il chihl ind those concerned 
with nnprourg tin ni nijnunt of ehildvcn in the elissioom An 
c\ unfit ft t 1 t lormcr is the work c* (disci me! his issomtcs (1067) 
it the Lrmcrsits ot Pittsbm^ tin nth tlu mite nils developed by 
this grm 'i in In in c\ dinted 11 el mint in schools in imn\ Slates, 
including Icnnsxhinn nil l'hnois An cxmiplc impioung the 
m in i s nm nt 1 f ehildi 11 1 1 the I issm »m is the woik ot Peck* r it at 
(i ; -) I v t ing ducel < hsi 1 \ ti >n il in thods th< sc in\< stij itois h \\< 
li wn tli it rlu cl 1 sr >1 in is net 1 i m in w cd mil tlu h lihei is moie 
1 flictivc wi e 1 he »Mt id * nnl p uses 1 child s clesii ible u idemu 
md so 11) IxhiM m th m \\1 1 1 lu pi > itt ntion t > r mirks on 1 
\ nils chsiuptiM h h m 111 Sin 11 1 nsuhs hm ben oht meel in a 
junior hi^h sc ho lsjcmltdi tior cl is (brock n md H ill, in press) 

\ iomth 1 mij h is the w »il done in rcmednl Impinge md 

pt ch Pi minus pplwrn, 1 pci mt pniuiples t the improve ment 
>1 ci mru ue non si ills lnw bic 1 use <1 in mu 1 r\ schools hospitils, 
nd dim s 1 he objidiv s 1 ihis woik in hid imtutmj spccih in 
s \ 1 1 e 1 \ impm d duldien eln in itin uholihe speech, reinsuring 
speech in mn f i child cn nd ichihs md i<m dutin^ uticuluv chfhtul 
ties md st 1 M nng(Sl< me mdMicA ilex, n/>8) 1 < 1 mst me , in tnat 
ng ci hoi me spccJi, ti unin^ teehni iks using dill icnti il reinforce 
n< nt we 1 picpiud 11 which cell) 1 die hthiviom w is gi idmllv 
wcdtntel vhil iimil speech wi uhi till stu ngthc ud At the 
sum tin longu md lonj 1 umis etc mis in >n were insliti ted by 

svsicmitic difhrcninl u intoiee 11 u t p icehircs (Ride) and Wolf:, 
]</>'-) In tie itin^ the child who is onphtch 1* v< id of verbil he 
h i\ 10111, tlu i niplnsi' his lx<n on | >ci dines whuli stKngthen the 
tel itionships between ph iritmcs 1 1 the upcrtoiv of the child md the 
ninus of things which lppioximitc them (eg ‘wihwah’ and 
w itc \) fuibtite pi ogre ss \e icfincrr nts in pionnnention (eg from 
w ih w th ti w ate 1 ) and c ' te nd v n b il c h uns to t nke simple phr ises 
md sentences) c g from w iter to gl iss of w itc i ) (Lov us, 1968) 
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A fifth and final example of the application of operant principles to 
enhance learning is the entire field of behaviour modification with 
children. Here we include psychotherapy with children classified as 
retarded, schizophrenic, autistic, neurotic, and emotionally disturbed. 
Here the diagnostic procedures are characterised by the assessment of 
the cur run relevant repertory of the child and the establishment of 
reinforccrs functional tor him. The treatment procedures consist of: 
the development of a programme with a behaviourally defined terminal 
objective, having a starting point commensurate with the child’s be- 
havioural repertory ; units of training designed to move the child ahead 
at his own pace; and a recording method which permits the therapist 
to monitor changes on a session ro-scssion basis. Therapy is conducted 
m the natural settings of the home, school, institution 01 clinic, and 
the actual treatment is carried on by a childcare worker (Lo\aas ct al , 
1965; Wolf ct al 11/14), a teacher (Sloanc ct al 1967), a nurse (Peterson 
and IVteison, 1968), or the moth( r (Hawkins et aL y 1966). 


M'MMAKl 

The vkw presented here is that optimum learning in children can be 
promoted b\ revising our cut lent concepts of ps\chological diagnosis 
and treatment (teaching) to mcoiporate recent advances in e>*pcrimtntal 
psychology. The consequences of this proposal arc straightforward: 
the goal ol diagnosing a learning problem would be to identify the 
observable, manipulate, causal conditions rather than to inter patho 
logy in some hypothetical, internal, causal condition and teaching 
(including remedial teaching) would he viewed as an anah sable activity 
rather than an intuitive ait. 

A bthaviourallv oriented diagnosis ot learning problems would pro- 
vide, in addition to a delineation ot probable antecedent conditions and 
prevailing circumstances, information tin the child's repertoiy of be- 
ha\iour with respe<t to the problem, the specific kind ot programme 
needed, and the kinds of things and activities that would piobahly 
serve as reinlorcers, at least at the heginmng ot treatment. 

Teaching, which includes academic instruction, psychotherapy re- 
habilitation, remedial speech and remedial reading, is viewed as a 
situation in which the teacher manages the learning environment to 
expedite learning. Specifically, she programmes contingencies of rein- 
forcement and the subject matter so that the learner starts at the level 
of his current behavioural repertory (determined by informal evalua- 
tion) and progresses to a rate reasonable for him. In order to promote 
a positive attitude towards the material to be learned and to increase 
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the likelihood that it will be utilised and generalised, the tcunei 
strengthens learned responses with positive ltinforcement contin 
gencics 

ukNO\uti>cr\nvi This unlvsis his gc imud in large meisuie from the 
research supported bv the l S Olhtc of } due ition l>i\ision of Research, 
Bureau ol 1 ducation for the II indie ipped Project no *>0961, Grant no 
OI G 32 23 6002 
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G. 0. M. Leith The influence of personality 

a ” d and task conditions on 

E. A. Tromi learning and transfer* 


<\pmi\ci [o test hvpothi v* about t lie op inn] j 'an of rul< s in school 
h irning tasks 124 twelve \t u old duldu n from 1 single campus w<re 
< ilegori>cd bj lbilitv, s<\ ml two person ihty ti uts— exfr ivc*sion/mtro 
\<»simi mil gcnti ll anxiety 1 be. It lining tik w is i mogiammc on 
>tc f or iiom whit h rules suit ibsirutid uul giv ti c it lie r before 01 aitei 
t no is ot the programme con uining piich 1 exiniples 
1 ur’hcr cvukn c hr tie super 101 ity 01 iuhs loll owing practice was 
obt uned Signuicant inunctions ot tteuments arid <xin\crston on post 
ind uinsftr tests showed however, tliat this occurred became the ‘riles 
bctoic w is Mgmlicantly poorer thin the riles ilia condition foi extra 
\cr*s of both above and below lverigc lhihty I lure was no signiheant 
difference between the tuot mutts lot mtiovti s \nxiety kvcJ differences 
were not sigmtif ant, but anxious ihikhcii wtu slightly better than non 
mxious 


1MRDD1C riON 

This cxpmmcnt was undutilen is 1 luttber exploration of two ueas 
of studv One of these is 1 senes of nut stig itions ot the role of reviews 
and previews in overcoming conflict and interference between succes- 
sive parts of a learning task The otliu totu< r is the influence of two 
personality variables — anxiet\ and intiovei sion/extiave rsion— on learn- 
ing 

One of the authors has found th it losses in ret ill md transfer from 
meamngful learning tasks mav be accounted for by the occurrence 
of large amounts of inter section interference between paits of a task, 

* Reprinted from Ptogtammtd Learning 7, ig7o, 181-88. 
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but that such conflict can be overcome bv including summaries at the 
end of ' icli section Also effective is the provision of an oveiall final 
sumin r\, though previews, whether gi\en as a whole or distributed 
thr>i ghout the h irmng mitciial, art ineffective (Leith and McHugh, 
ji/- Leith inci Blake, 1967, Leith and Webb, 1968, Leith et at > 
V9) I he present rtpoit takes up the sime theme, while varving the 
bre idth of summirirs and the subjet t matter Single or double rules 
were tmplmcd 1 ithcr than the much more extended sumnnr\ piss 
iges of thue of the experiments (eg ten piopositions, a Inlf horn 
lesson, 1,000 woids) though one other studs used reliti\cl\ shoit 
absti ictions Previous woik w is cemcnned with Soenl Anthropologv, 
Lnghsh, (icograpliv inel Phvsics Modem Mithcmitics w is ehosen to 
extend the scope of the cxpenmtnts 

The other aspect of the nseuch is in cnquirv nto the extent to 
which m\kt\ ind exlr i\t rsion ut inline ntnl in determining uhicvc 
ment In it fining oiu knowledge ot psvehologv time is 1 growing 
1 lppiochement Ixtwun the psytholo^s ol individu il different s 1 id 
the psuhologv ot 1 < lining Not muds i»< epic stions bung ^ske d iboul 
the w i\s m which ehildun m<l ulults nn\ differ tiom ( uli othu in 
abihtt s ittiinmuits ind peis>nilit\ or ih >ut tlu guui 1 p 1 1 iphs 
of Ic lining whkh ippl t> llor^inisms lien is giowi ij tend* nn 
to isk Whit Mgnitie ukc lu\c indi\idu il chile 1 net fo /won pi ti 
eul ir people him ind it In t tliev iclucvc l he in p cation 1 that 
individuals mu will chlLi in their mmnt r ol ipp Jiehng It lining 
tisk<, th it sc nu methods ot instruction m i\ be suit ihk toi 1 piopoition 
but not toi a f l pupils md th it uh ills we should mitch methods, ni On 
mdoidei ol pic sent T»on 111 tc khing to p uUcid ir students '.tritcgi s 
md mode* ol le lining then pi \ imisi \ uqmud I nowi clgc ski is md 
aptitudes md tliejr LXpetknee >t success ind t mute 

This is llic eventml uni ot tho e te ic,hc s ind psVchoh ^isls wlio lie 
ende ivou mg to t st ibhsh |>nn pies f 1 genuine J\ nehvieluil instiue 
turn ind is ipiinu mouse tor tesewth int ) e < mpute 1 tided inst diction 
Theie Ins, hc»\\c\cr, been little success, is \et n u rising it settled 
conclusions inched most e>t the work Ins been e idled out m the 
tradition ot individu d diffcnnics onl\ Thus rest ueh his lirgelv been 
dneetcil it questions like 4 Is inxictv lot re 1 ited with khiescnicnt in 
schoop’, *\\ hleh personalitv tv pc is nu st or lc ist si eecsstul in school 
md uniseisits Agnn thne hue been lnqunies mte> tlu v ilidits ot 
thcoietieil points of suw, eg th it in\ict\ hinders complc* leaning 
at extremes ot the sl ih (too much, too little), though modeiatc amounts 
mav be helpful 

Research on these points tends to b^ conflicting (W irburton, 1062, 
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Lavin, 1967; Ru&hton, 1966) Several reasons may be put forward for 
the conflicts Thus, there mas be changes with age in the personality 
structures which most readily meet with success The diffeicnt condi- 
tions of primary, second u) and university education gi\e pnma facie 
grounds tor expecting that independence md subtmssivcncss rcn\ find 
tulf^mcnt at different times or m different pliccs Another reason may 
be i fundimtntil mstibilitv in person tlity tssessments in contrast 
with the itlatiut consisttncv ot cogntlisc mctsiiKs A thud re ison 
might be that conditions ol le lining te idling md testing have dif- 
feient efl<ets on eliflerent people so th it, it tlus differences arc 
neglected in 1 studs, tlus will lend to cancel euh othi r out 01 become 
revelled, now in one direction now in inothci, depending on the 
predotnin met ot unicpoitcd fe limes (i the sitiution or the simple 

Thit personality issessmcnt is less consistent thin ittunmcnt 01 
inte lhgenec me isurcmcnt need not be ugued I sidcncc forth fiistand 
thud ot the those points is beginning to accumulite Some ot this 
tsielenee his been summuised elsewhere (I cith 1 )U) Amim md 
I < llh 1969) \ brief outline is ;ivcn below 

Itri'cirold children in in experiment up the influence of several 
el grccs ot ^uidinec on le unin., md ippbini* concept showed th it, 
the ugh rhei ssen no ovei ill ehfTerenees this sv is he 11 sc ibsinec of 
strut. ur lud giidmec t ivouicd nun m\i nu hut not inxious child 
*en w hih \ git it un >unt of stiuetining md prof ipting svis helpful 
t uixjoi but n >t to n m inxious ehildien (Lutn md hosett u/>7) In 
compiling chihlrtn of different peisonilits tspes, the n ost successful 
weic mMous introverts- 1 finding which w is lepeited with tsvelve 
\eireiids in i studs of soenl icinforeement md lehicsenjcni (leith 
r 1 Dim h/m) I he It lining irntemls ot the fust studs wcie used 
i h un with st jdcnls in 1 turth i eduction (oil ge svlure the fineling 
ss »s enee tn >u tl it the nuJiods if guidine nude no overall 
dilTeienee but th it within methods ppositc tspe benefited or were 
unsiuci ssful I his time, * owe sc?, the Tuximum imount of piompnng 
iidguidmee led to poor pc 1 form mu on the put of the xtriserls md 
^ood pertornnnee by introverts lh it w»s ilso 1 sus gic it difference 
between mxu us md non inxious lnivcs ol Hie simple- the litter htv 
ing the clem idvmtigc 

A iurthei studs employed two e 1 e lulls vihdit d forms ot j pro 
giamnud text which were piepucd md tested so is to give cquivilcnt 
results One form wis highls stiuctu'cd, the other uquircd 1 much 
greitcr tolerance of uncuturtv in sc itching for expl in itoiv principles 
Osei 200 college of cducitton students woiked through the pro- 
grammes and were given trinsfer tests which required ipplication 
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and reorganisation of principles. Extraverts were more successful than 
introverts with the discovery type of programme. Introverts were good 
with the clearly structured well-guided one though extraverts were 
significantly poorer with this type of learning. Overall, and cutting 
across this finding, non-anxious (below the median) subjects were better 
than anxious ones (Shadbolt and Leith, 1967). 

One further study may be cited which brings in another dimension. 
Adults (aged around forty) were given training in the new decimal 
currency system and exchange, and conversion from the present coin- 
age. One method was a succinct set of rules followed by a self-correc- 
tional test (together with a set of simulated coins). This may be con- 
sidered to involve less structuring and guidance than the other methods 
which were: a linear programmed text with explicit practice in con- 
version, etc. and with directed coin handling; and the same material 
presented simultaneously (i.e. group paced) on sound tape. The un- 
structured method showed a significant positive relationship with 
extraversion (i.e. extraverts got higher scores than introverts) and a 
significant negative relationship with neuroticism (general anxiety) — 
in other words the greater the degree of anxiety, the lower the test 
score. On the other hand, the linear programmed text group showed 
zero relationships between personality and scores and the tape group 
larger but also non significant correlations (Leith et al . , small- 

step linear programme on spelling given to secondary school children 
also showed no relationships between personality and achievement. The 
possibility thus arises that when the stress of difficulty is avoided, as 
in small-step programmes, personality differences do not emerge blit, 
when the mental effort is great, as in the studies cited earlier, personality 
factors have some influence on achievement. 


TI!F E\ PT.R I MlvNT 

The entire project, of which this is one part, was carried out in two 
Leicestershire junior high schools which arc situated on the same 
campus, children being allocated to one school or the other alpha- 
betically. From a pool of ^71 boys and girls aged between 11 years 8 
months and r 3 years 4 months in the second-year classes, 1 60 children 
of each sex were randomly chosen. After being dichotomised within 
schools and sexes at the median scores for general ability (Raven’s 
Matrices) anxiety and extraversion /introversion (H.B. Personality 
Inventory, Hallworth, 1962), they w'ere assigned randomly to one of 
ten groups. Thus each group contained thirty-two children, a boy and 
a girl from each school above the median intelligence, of more than 
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average anxiety and ot greater than average extra version and so on, 
completing all combinations ot ability, anxiety and extraversion Four 
of these groups wexe assigned to treatment conditions in which, m 
iddition to working thiough a progrimmed text on modem mathe- 
matics, children were given vcrballv formulae d rules either one at a 
time or two at a time uid either betore the siction(s) thev ipplied to 
or after them In other woids, 1 leirner would u id 1 ink, md a short 
section of progrimme, thin i second iuIc and mother section of pro 
gramme, 01 he would be given the two rules together followed by 
the two sections Altern itivelv he got the inks iftei scetions 

The progrimmed texts were bised on the ipprouh of the Mid 
linds Mithenntics L'periment eh iptei 12, book 1 This wis eon 
sideied puticuhrh suitable since it v\ u comphtiK new work and 
\et rtejiured no putKulii luekgiounel in order t> entei it Ihev 
wen vilidited in four Schools ditlcient trom the txperimcnul 
schools 

Sixteen rules were identified, t uh ot win h v is gn<n expression 
in 1 sequin c ot limns < untuning cxemplific it ion in exereiscs mel 
pi >bknis 1 ich o f the ti rnies in sequences cmbodving the iul<s u 
ijUiitd 1 esponsr In the (.upil, upon e >mplelion of which he was 
^lvcn inimcdiit< feedback in the form ot knowledge ot eoncet ie*iilt 
I he tot <1 nutnbi r ot fr inns w is 

In me ot thr sthook tl e pmgi mini' w is idmimstcreel twice 1 

w f c k in lessons eit imtv five mmut's dui ition tor hui w cks The 

uthe s hool hid i onic lessons it tlurtv bve mi lutes eiidv It wis in 
teneket th it two s elions sh >ukl be eoivqhnd in t ich ksson but since 
]i sson time a is 100 shot t m nil of tilt chunk these pupils wcie ne>t 
stiKliv sihidukd but nevtrtl tkss ample led the t »sk within the sime 
lot il penod Ihc t sis weie >ivmi m medtiuk lit r cot iplttion of the 
pioyr unme (1 c in *he htlh weel) One <t thev nsessed know 

ledge of the muimi ot the pro^iirn ne In me ms ot test itnns on 

iddiUon of veetois I lit ti msiu test w s m »de 111 ol items not tiught 
v 17 subti iction ot vie toi s 

I or the pm pose e t this m iivsjs the gjoups te iilinj mles one or two 
it 1 time were pooled I he tie itminfs complied lie thus iciding lulcs 
before 11 liter pi ictki eximpks J his tlesigr s ivcs 1 Lotil of 128 
children with eight in t ich sub uro p (citegoiicd bv tie itments, 
ilulitv mxietv md c > t r ivcision) 1 0111 subjects were lost during 
the couise ol the experiment, two tiom one cell md one e ich from 
two of the other* lo eompens ite for dis, the nmsing scores were 
filled in bv inserting the mean score ol the original cell (1 < group of 
lour subjects) md lour degtecs of ficcdemn were subtracted horn the 
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total number. This is essentially equivalent to carrying out an analysis 
on the means of the subgroups and makes computation easier. 

It was expected that the children reading rules after practice would 
achieve higher mean scores than those receiving rules first. The more 
anxious children were expected, at this stage, to score higher than the 
non-anxious. The most difficult prediction to make was that of the 
interaction of personality and attainment. Learning from the rulcs- 
first condition was expecting to benefit pupils who welcome clear 
guidance and precisely outlined structure but to handicap those who 
react against the imposition of structure. From previous evidence and 
from observation there seems to be a cl as*, of individuals whose pre- 
ferred method of learning is to plunge into an initially confused 
situation, manipulate and test correspondences and connections, and 
try hypotheses until a structure emerges. They are perhaps those 
people who resist being told how to get to places in a locality but 
prefer to keep trving alternative routes until they can get from any- 
where to any other plate without alwa\s knowing how they did so nr 
being able to explain. This class of pupils was thought likely to get 
lower scores when reading rules before practising, even though the 
opportunity tor engaging m a search strateg\ was limited, sintc the \ 
are prohablv impatient ol initial attempts to define structure. Which 
categories of personality fit pupils with these different sl^rtegics or 
styles are less certain. In older subjects the strategies go along with 
extraversion and introversion, whereas there is some evidence for 
expecting anxious and non anxious pinuM school age children to react 
in these ways. The possibility is open, too, that twclvr-yuu olds are at 
a transition point in developin' nt. 


Hisms c 

The post test and transfer test scenes were each given a a ' 2 * 2 x ? 
factorial analysis of variance. The post-test data showed two significant 
effects. An ability levels didcremc accounted for more than a third 
of the total variance, the more intcllig<nt children having vei\ signifi- 
cantly higher scores than tnose below average in IQ. The second find- 
ing was a significant treatments x <\ travel sion interaction (p<o-c>5) 
which is shown in Table 27.1. 

Followup tests were made at eaJi level of personality. There wa^ 
no difference between the two gioups of introverts, but the Rules 
After condition was superior to the Rules Before in the case of extra- 
verts t=2-^6; p< o 02, two-tailed). In fact, the rules before practice 
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debilitated extroverts whose performance under this condition was 
tleurl) different from that of the other three groups 
Anahsis of the transfer test scores revealed a similar pattern Over 
one thud of the total \anaruc wis nken up h\ the difference between 
abilitv lesels There wis also a treatments x extrisusion interaction 
which wis sigmh mt it less thin the 00s lt\tl Table a - 2 sum- 
m irises the results 
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Introvcits though igain better if thev v < re giwn then iu ? cs Ik. fore 
pnuice, v\ re not sigmfn mt*> so Ixtrive.ts, wit much 

1 >vur m transfer when given rult^ first A t tc -4 (two t ultd) showed 
th it the diflL'tna vv is signifie int at Its** than the ooi level (t=-2 8 o) 
Two f mi tlit i points wire oi inteiest in tlu anilvsis The non- 
significant anxjctv levels t fleet nppcaicd both m the post test and trans 
fer test dita and ill mtu ictions of anxut with the other f ictors had F 
utios of less than 200 Subjects above the median m*Ktv hvel were, 
in t ict, slightlv higher in post test and in transfei test si oies 
The other question under investigation was whether the provision of 
rules befoie or after practice gives better achievement — in conformity 
with four previous investigations 
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In the present case this has been established for extraverts, though 
not for introvcits Since, however, the rulcs-atter condition was e\ 
pected to give better results, one tailed t-tests were eained out to com- 
pare the means of those receiving rules before and lules after practice 
The results art tabulated below in Tabic 27 3 Though results were in 
the expected dilution, thev itlucvtd significance overall between the 
two conditions ('1 le lining onl\ in the tc st of ti instcr 


1 r m i (hn / / ! ul co/z/hauron of iroitf 1 hut /no / ns I j n and runt jtir 

prjti/ci 
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A i 111 the ! ispcctot tin iesi Its diould be noted The p itt' rn m whuh 
iiilcs liter w is lx tie i lb 111 rules before In c\ti i\erts (bit m t foi 
intios* its) w i up* ltd ir both levels < t 1 1 ' 11 \ 


PlMlSSKN 

Main puMous studies h n» disannul rd itionstups b tween pcistn 
alit' md uhievcmcnt Vlmost il 01 tl cm, hewevu, IiiVv f m U cl both 
to 1 !U]iim ini » the n itun of tin v idling given aid to onsielc r the 
possibility tbit lidniduils et difk cut tempi 1 m erts mu Ik helped 
or hndricd in then U lining bv di 1 unecs in tc uh ng method The 
pose it rise titli is fused on findings in t\ < ^cne> ot (s|xunients in 
one it 1 »s been hown tint lnrcitcunu betwe n the s etions of 
vcibil le hi ing t isks in iv be n\ctcnm< b\ me ms ot .eviews 01 sum 
manes «?iun it tin end ot sections though the s ime mite ml given in 
idv mee is ot no v line in tnhincing learning One question which 
mses is how srn ill 01 Urge e ich section should Lx toi optimum 
ctketivciuss 1 he sections in this exp nment were shoit ind the rules 
we ie somewh it dithuilt and absUaet 

1 \v second senes of txjxiimenls wlmh suggested the lnpothcscs 
tested, obt untel result* in which childien ot ten to eleven vcais and 
students ot ovu sixteen veais learned to solve problems undti vaiung 
conditions ot ambiguitv and stnietuic Thus one condition contained 
sets ot pioblctm which had been given 1 rmdom sequence, whereas 
another ai ranged them in sets and gave structuring prompts such as 
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statements of rule and correct answers. With younger children, an 
interaction of anxiety with method was found, whereas the older 
students showed an interaction of extraversion and learning condition, 
anxious subjects being poorer than non-anxious. 

This gave rise to the hypothesis that teaching materials constructed 
so as to induce eriors and to arouse ambiguity and uncertainty would 
favour extraverts, while carefully structured, clearly defined sequences 
of teaching material would give better results with introverts, the 
anxious having lower scores than non-anxious subjects. These predic- 
tions were confirmed with college of education students who were 
given carefully prepared self-instructional programmes on genetics 
which were constructed to implement these conditions. 

Further work was clcarh demanded which sought to find if die 
effects of anxiety, and extraversion, could be replicited with children 
of twelve to thirteen years and if the proposed explanation of the 
interaction in terms of tolerance for structure could be confirmed. It 
was considered that giving rules which explain or cover the logic of 
practice examples would be likeh to impose a greater degree of st nur- 
turing than giving the same rules after practice examples. Thus, some 
learners would react unfavourably to the rules-fiist condition, and 
hence, achieve a poorer performance than when the results of their 
mode ni att.uk aie confirmed by means of a iormulated rule. On the 
other hand, other pupils — those having a greater tolerance for foimal 
guidance -would not be put off In the initial position of the rules 
though their status with rules after practice in a programmed learning 
sequence might not be seriouslv lowered. 

The results of the experiment support the notion that individuals 
have different approaches to these learning tasks. Furthermore, at the 
age of twelve to thirteen years, these differences in methods of learning 
can be categorised as belonging to children who arc more or less 
introverted or extraverted (above and below the median scene on a 
personality inventory). 

The writer’s previous work with children of about this age has 
indicated that, if anything, greater anxiety (scores above the median) 
results in higher achievement. In the present case this is in fact so, 
though no significant differences were revealed. 

It may be stressed that the findings were obtained under regular 
school conditions (save that self instructional programmes were used 
to avoid teacher variance). Children from two different schools and 
both sexes were equally distributed across the experimental condi- 
tions but no attempt was made to reduce these sources of variance in 
the analysis. These measures were taken in order to overcome the 
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objection that experimental results obtained in controlled conditions 
arc unlikel) to show up m the ‘noisy 4 conditions of the school situation. 
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R. H. Woody British behavioural 

counselling* 


I due ition il counselling is still in its inMk\ m luitun Bui despite a 
few frustriting initi iJ txpeiiencts coinsellot cduc ition pi om mimes 
are now flourishing md experienc'd staff with spcdihstd training m 
counselling ind guid met lie becoming mote r iinmon in schools 
In this mind >tige oi counselling rod gimlinu services it is neecs 
sirs to sjxni\ whit functions belong to the piotessionil role, and to 
Miit out existing psvchologic il ltd eehic ition il tlu mus nd principles 
ten the dc iiv ?rion ot a fhcoictic d i i f iondt l)iws(n/> ) h is pienide d 
in ovcniew ot the counsellors iole u d specified liow the tutors 
intnnsic to the American guid uia md eoun tiling movement can 
be interpr't'd and ipplied in Rnt«sh schools I mther eiliifk ition 
ot c >un*cllmg functions is i\ til tide in the vntmgs of Fuller (1067X 
I Lille r and jumper (n/>7) md Ki* noi ind Atchcilev (10b") Ihcir 
seems to be, however, 1 disMnci hth of itt<n 4 ion t » the question of 
which thcoicti il lpproich's ti# c niM^clh u» 1 tlv most suit iblc tor 
use m British cduc ition 


THrOFllS Ol COINSIIIINC 

Theories ot counselling lend to be t onioned wuh insight or action 
(London, 196^) hie ud s psvcho malw^ and Rogcisi client entred 
counselling illustrile insight appiouhcs Insight thcones linpl} that 
the primary objective of counselling is to help the pupil to gain under 
standing or of insight into his thoughts, feelings, and behaviour. The 
responsibility lor the cemnselhng processes rests with the pupil, with the 
* Reprinted from Educational Research , 10 1968, 207-12. 
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counsellor facilitating rather than directing his effoits at insight, and 
the efforts and decisions regarding behavioural change, after coun 
selling, also remain the responsibihtv of the pupil The criterion of 
success, according to the insight thcor\, is not the elimination or 
alleviation of th< pupils problems but the development of gnater 
insight by the pupil into why he is whjt he is as a person 
Aetion theorists, on the other hind, do not stme prim ml v tor m 
sight or understanding, but hold thit the cute non of suceess is the 
elimination of the pupil s problems 01 svmptoms Ihcy muntun that 
behaviour tl problems lepiesent m il idjnstcd hibits which ein be modi 
fied or ehminited b\ conditioning techmeiuts ind this modification of 
behiviom ( in illevnte the problem 

At the present turn, it seems sife to si\ rh it most counsellors nc 
insight 01 lent itc d ind pi ice the responsibihtv on the pupil But 
Kccnth 1 svstem his been initi it d in the held of counselling U 
havioiial toitusdhn^ which is ichori oinntited It rests on the 
issurnption tint the lounscllor s r e sponsibilitv is to hv 1 p the [ upi* to 
illcvntc his problems mel tint the luunsclloi must therefore ictivch 
pi in low lids this „ oil I he e mnselloi both f i uitite mddiieits 

miwim r\i foissmiN ri<i'\i 11s 

The teelime]ues ot behmour il e nmsclht g n< lused on positive Kin 
toreement tint is vh 11 the pupil bch ives in in ippie pn itc w i\ the 
i uinse Uor r intones his hehmon A eoidin^ to the principles >t 
le irrung the on itinfotccd heh vioiii wiP tend tub come e st iblishtd, 
but mm ndniccd lx lime lii will tend to oeeii les tieepuntlv (uim 
ills the counsellor uses \c bil mel non vc»bil rcinte icenu nts to pi > 
mote or condition ceitim \erbi 1 responses in the pupil I living 
issessed the pupil s 1 is >ns tor needing counselling he determines 
which clisscs or l\pes tf \crbil icsponsts he will niiiloicc subsc 
cjuentlv cub lime the pu[ il mikes 1 comment which i ills inte> the 
picvioush deteimiid el isses 01 t\pc<- tlu coinsello r gives 1 non 
veibil 11 intern, mg stimuli! (such is 1 smile <i ippiovmg nod of his 
lie id) 01 1 vulul leintemng annulus (such is si\in^ good ui 

‘hne lde 1 ,01 ‘1 lgitc ) 1 »ut the counselled does not icspond positivdv 
to other tvpcs nt responses which ue not dncwth rtlev mt to the 
cstablidud counselling objectives, in 1 let, he does not lespond it il ] 
not even ncgitivclv in most cases to responses tbit lie not to be rein 
forced m\ response, even if fugitive, iould potcntnllv hive rcmforc 
mg powei 

These bchmounl counselling procedures have been tfTectivc w r ilh 
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adults, college and university students, adolescents, and children. Ryan 
and Krumboltz (1964) tound that deliberation type responses made by 
college students occuired more frequentK when counsellor selectively 
lemfortcd them. It should be pointed out dint in counselling in general, 
md personal-social and educational-vocational counselling m particular, 
the pupil has to dunk positivch; so that this reinforcing procedure 
could be used to facilitate anv form of counselling, including msight- 
oiicntated. Similarly, Kiumbult/ and Thou son (1964) successfully 
icii foictd verbal information stt\u g bcha\iom with teenage students. 
It was found that those students who leaned behavioural counselling 
(that is, lemfoiccmcnt toi their information-seeking responses) en- 
jaged m moie information seeking activities outside the counselling 
sessions than those who rcu ived ugul ir (non-ieinforung) counselling. 
V is study suggests that students who want educational md 01 voca 
tional counselling might seek inhumation on occupations, caicers, 
< ir higher educitjon if then information sa king responses W'rc icin- 
foicfd during counseling These an hut 1 few examples of oossihle 
use-, tor hchivioural counselling in educational s ttings Other nlc 
\ int studies pimidt fuithtr support for its use knimbolt/ (1965) has 
drseusseel the lationilr lot bchavioui al counselling, Krumboltz and 
Schiotd* 1 (u 65) rest il dat ) to support its < flic lev in promoting eauc r 
planning, Thou son (u/Vi) provides 1 stipbvstep pi ‘etna 1 example 
of how to us# bchiviomal (ounstlling with » stuuent, md Moody 
(u/)6) presents 1 critical suivcv and anah as of relevant use ire H 

In ordn to elarifx the proLedurc md illustrate theoic tieal-tc clinical 
comparisons, ht us consider a hypothetical case in which a teenage hov 
w mts vocation >1 counselling and guidance If a non dirut 01 client 
t ntied counsellor wcic involved the dialogue might go something like 
this 

» 

Bo\ What I wanted to talk to vou about was gctMng a job I'll be 
leaving school in a ft w' month* and I icahv don’t know what 1 
would like to do 

Counsellor ^fou aic pretty uncertain about \rnu goiIs. 

Boy \es, I've thought about it, but I just don t know (long silence) 
Conn st llor Mmm 

Boy The other day I started to ask lm mum what die thought, bur 
she had to go oil to the hospital for a checkup She’s been sick, you 
know. 

Counsellor . No, I didn t know. 

Boy \ cs, she taught some virus last winfr 1 and has neve r got ov< r it. 
Counsellor This must worry vou 
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Boy Well I suppose, but it really is an inconvenience more than an> 
thing else I have to take care of my brother when she isn’t able to 
Counsellor You resent this 

Boy Yes, but I suppose I have to do it, don’t PI mean there’s nobod\ 
else when mj dad has gone to work 

This example lllustr ites how the non directive or client centred coun 
sellor, who is usually lssocntcd with the insight orient ited thcor\ ot 
Dr Carl R Rogcis, allows the pupil to establish the form and/oi 
direction o{ the mteiview, the counsellor’s job is to piovide the pupil 
with a waim, non evalu itive , undcist inding relationship and to 
ficilititc self undei st inding or insight regardless ot where the dn 
logue might leid In tins mteiview the bo\ was lllowtd to lene the 
topic of voc itionil choice which lnd brought him into <ontict with the 
counsellor 

In contr ist 1 dnlonic in i Ixbi iom il conns lhng contest might 
proc( c d is tollc w s 

Iio\ Whit I \v int(d t t ilk to \ou lb nit w is getting i job 1 11 be 
hiving school in i 1 w months me* I i ills don f 1 now whit 1 
would hkc to d ) 

( tjitn e f, oi ^ on in putt\ unart in ibout \ >i r goils for wo k nil 
v hi would hi c to m ihc i lo ic t 1 ihu ion soo l | \oU the counsellor s 
resp >nsc iclcls i b t m >re i v t h isis t > m iking i mi ition il choice 

hut is stiM i c Ike live ot wli if the b s ml 

hoy \ e l \ c thought »hc ut t lint 1 gist don t I now (long silence) 

( otnullo t Whit hive \oi d nt tolulj sou t< mile i decision I < i 

iMtnpli h i\ \t i u ul iIk ut \ in ms » mis oi I iM cd to people 

v\*o uc vti ilb \\< i in r m the jobs \ i re ink isted v [ Note 

th aims 11 loll ui i s tin knee is urr i the n ti itive md 
stiuct iied the d m iss n \ icl t> vol ill in I Ji ler md his ques 
ti )i i t te i 1\ sug^t stion I 

boy Well I h i\ nt lo u m ih I st i ted te isk m\ mum wh *t si r 

tho ight hi l she I id t < iT f the host it il lot » checkup She s 

ban skI \ (Hi knew 

Lounullot ^uniuns siknt) | I re m lining silent he docs not rein 
force icsf lists umci kci te the nntte t t t \r c iti in il choice ] 

Bo\ 'ies, she c u ght some \irus list vinter md his never got over 
it (1 mg silence) 

( oitnsdlot lou thought ’t w » lid lx gix>d it \oui mum discussed it 
with \ou Vt rh ips \oui did a uld help too I suppose thev both 
have ide is about the kind ot job thc\ would like \ou to have [Note 
the counsellor refused to rtinio ce t ilk about the mother’s illness 
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since it presumably was not related to the counselling goal; then he 
reverted to vocational choice.] 

Boy Well, my mum has never rcall\ said much, and ni\ dad has 
always said he hoped I could do bettc 1 than he has done 
Counsellor But jou have never 1 calls come right out and asked them 
their opinions 

Box No I haven’t, but I piobabh should 

CoittiKcllof Yes, thit seems a good id*. 1 [A positive verbil mntoice- 
ment ] 

This brief example illustrates how the counsellor remuns silent and 
does not reinforce the pupil’s statements which ait uimhted to the 
pnmiT\ counselling objective, such is the boy’s nlk about lus mothei’s 
illness Instead, the eonnselloi bungs the verbal n pe>nses back to the 
P'oblem area and guts positive re intoi cement when tlu hoy olTus a 
pcitinent response, such is lus stttement that he should piobibly talk 
to Ins patents about then opinions on his c net r 
Anothei means of elarifving th( composition of bchauomaj eoin- 
s llmg is to compue the responses that would possibb be nude In 
umnsclhiis of diilenng the on Util orient itions to die sun icsponsc 
from » pupil In Table* ?8 1 , seveiil (\nnples of vinous response 
c! isscs lie presented; the pupil s responn in c ich cisc, »s followed bv 
feasible responses bisedon three c ounselliiu: theories j s\cho malyfual, 
client centred and behiviouial 

It is re idilv appivent th it bchawoi lal counselling is ejuiU diffcunt 
in m mv wns from insight < uentated appioaehcs to counseling But 
the mun [joint is that theie aie several ie isons wh\ < durational coun 
sel'ors should consider le lining theory pioc'duus (Woods in piess 
(c) ) J 01 example, b'hivrour il counselling stems to b moie stiongh 
suj)[)ortcd bv icscaidi and to be more clhc icious th in some forms of 
insight-orientated counselling It is also intcicsting to note th it in an 
milvsis of client centred ounsclling conducted bv 1 m C u* R Re>gers, 
Tiuax (i</>6a, 106b; found that even Rogers reinforced ^ itun types 
of client Ijchaviour, although his reinforcements wt re n »t svst m itieally 
planned as in behavioural counselling 


MUKOI’RIULMSS OI HIHWIOIRM COINSIII1N' lOR BRIM'S 

There arc thiec re.isons wh\ behauoiual counselling seems especially 
appropriate lor use m the British setting 
Fust, much of the nsciich that serves is a basis foi behavioural 
counselling comes from British psvchologv ind psvehi itr v Mc/St notable 
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studying, and eventually try this suggests a Jtnhl of what in school and go 1 will have to begin some serious 

to get in some kind of col- your capabilities arc. Perhaps on *0 college, (lg* , systematic planning. This may 

lece programme. Vihat do talking about college is un- norcs client’s ques- 1 mean taking some aptitude and 
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perhaps is the work of Professor Hans J. Eysenck and his colleagues at 
the Institute of Psychiatry, University of London (Eysenck, i960; 
Eysenck and Rachman, 1965). Consequently, the use of learning theor) 
techniques, inherent in behavioural counselling, has already received 
some enthusiastic acceptance and support from professional and la\ 
sources in Britain. The fact that both educational and clinical psy- 
chologists in Britain have been using these conditioning procedures for 
behaviour problems in other settings should facilitate a smooth transi- 
tion to the educational context for behavioural counselling. 

Secondly, despite the claims of some behaviour therapists, there is 
theoretical and clinical evidence to suppor the belief that insight and 
action approaches arc much more compatible than might at first appear 
(Marks and (rclder, 1966). For example, it appears that the relation- 
ship between the counsellor and the pupil is indeed valuable in be- 
havioural counselling, and it is preferable, therefore, that the usual 
guidelines ioi counselling (such as an understanding, supportive, warm 
relationship between the counsellor and the client) should be main- 
tained in addition to using the reinforcing techniques. Moreover, these 
theories have b<*en studied m practical situations, and there is evidence 
that insight counselling and behavioural counselling can be integrated 
to give more successful results (Woods, iq(>8 and igf»y). 

Thiidlv, the goals and techniques used in behavioural counselling 
arc dearuit. During this period of beginning counselling and guidance 
servicers in Bntain, it would be advantageous to use an approach with 
objectives which are readily lecognisable by heads and senior teachers. 
That is, if a lesson can be learned fioni Ameucan school counselling, it 
is that professionals who aie not trained in guidance and counselling 
are unsure and dubious about what the educational guidance counsellor 
is supposed to be doing If the counsellor states that he is living to help 
the students who conic for counselling to achieve greater selt-undcr- 
standing, it is likclv that there will be more scepticism and perhaps 
more open resistance from other relevant professionals, such as educa- 
tional administrators, than if he can state concretely that he hopes to 
help the students to diminish the seriousness of the overt problems that 
are bothering them. 


CONCLl SlONs 

It is essential that counsellors should be cautiuned against limiting their 
counselling solely to behavioural techniques. There should not be such 
a person as a ‘behavioural counsellor’; rather there should be coun- 
sellors who are well-trained generically and who can use behavioural 
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techniques appropriately as part of their array of professional skills. As 
has been suggested, behavioural counselling can be integrated with 
more conventional forms of guidance and vounselling, and if com- 
prehensive application and acceptance of guidance and counselling is to 
he achieved m British schools, the counsellor must conscientiously 
ittempt to provide the complete continuum of guidance and counselling 
strvices 

The inclusion of behavioural counselling in the counsclloi s pio 
hssional rcpcrtone of techniques his definite implications foi coun- 
sclloi education trnning programmes Counsellor tiunees must be 
lcadcmicilly picpared to understand behaviour, this involves know 
ledge of abnormil psychology as well as of ment tl hvgicne, and an 
underst inding of personality development, the psychology of cxccp 
tio n il children, and tl u basic principles of e\penmcntil psychology 
I he counsellor trainee should ilso 1c un to deter nun< whit elisscs 
or tvp(s of responses should be reinforced in dt iltng with a puticulai 
probhm presented by the pupil, to mike lmmdntc md uctintc 
dissipations of responses during eounsclhng, to formul ite strong rc- 
inlotcing inunstlloj responses, ind how me! when propcrlv to with- 
hold reinfoiccments for responses th it at c not germane to the conn 
telling goils \s h is bee n tl ibor itcd elsewhere (\\ oody, in press (d)), 
the iddrtion il icidemie mite nil e in easily be included in existing 
lecture p ogr imrncs, with only slight modifie ltions o f the curriculum, 
mel the trainee s tcchnie il skills m beh iviom il counselling tan best be 
cultiv itcd under pi icticil supervision The fust pnontv is th it univti 
sitv instructors should themselves receive speuilised ti lining m and 
supervise el c\p< ricnct with behaviour il procedures 

It should be icknowlcdgeci th it the scope of beh iviuuril counselling, 
it present limited to vcibil conditioning, is likck to, md indeed 
probiblv should cxpuid That^ is, it will probably move towards the 
bchavioui therapy model, employing numerous other conditioning 
techniques and dealing with a wider variety of pmblem bchivrours 
This expansion will, of course, le id to changes in Ir lining, but in view 
ol the high st itus of bthwiour therapy in Britain, both the tr lining 
needs and the praetu il role functions should be re idily accommodated 

Ikhivioural counselling, based on pnnciplcs of 1' lrmng theory, pro- 
vides an efTeetiv means of helping students with therr pioblerns Be 
cause it is dcuvcd, to 1 lirgc degree, trorn bchavioui therapy research 
conducted in Britain and because behaviour therapy is currently 
practised in Bntish psychologists, it seems undeniable that there is a 
ready made place for it m British educational counselling 
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Tlv School Psyche logic il Smut is mentioned in >iui il Mnmtrv of 
r dilution public itions, loi e \ imnlc tlu Rcpoit ot thi ( omn on 
Mil ldpistcel Childun, 1 hi Utahh of the tool ( nli, ie)f>o, md 

( null ns uid ii 6i I hi S rsict his conn into Ik in*; dining the 
pist tweno Inc to thn t\ *e ns, it is, the ic foie, time 1\ now t > it\u w its 
position md to mticipitc prohibit tuithc» dtvdupmc nti T he purpose 
ot dns doe mmnt is to show the ele vdopimnt ot ll n St ivur md the v\ i) 
in which it woil ' in id ilion to the School He dth md C ljild ( und nice 
v iMees 

I lit sublet will he de 'It with imdei tin foPe wmg he idings 

I I lie 1 ur>e turns ot the Sc hool I\\ ehol ipie tl Sc r vuc 

II I lie Stiintuie md Adn inM r iiion of the School Pmnoiopu il 
Se j vice 

III 1 h< Rd itionship be twp n the School Ps\du lo w ic i! Sc run md 
the C hild Ciuid un e ( lime 

I\ 1 uf ui t Developments in the School Psuhi ogle il Smce 

\ The ti lining ot J dueational Psuhologists 

VI Summarv 

The School Psuhologual Su\ue is stifle el h\ 1 due ition il P \eho 
lognts, sinee 1*44 then has been a stcadv grov th m the number ot 
them employed b\ Local hducation Authorities Roth a* put of their 
woih in child guielancc climes, and to a gT owing extent independently 
ot it, psvehologists tet as aduseis on p \ch0l04u il rnrtteis to Chief 
Education Officers, tcacheis, pan fits and others toncc*ncd with the 

* Report by the Bntish Psyiholo t ual Sonet ) , 1902 
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education and care of children. This clinical and advisory work to- 
gether forms a psychological service to schools which aims at contribut 
ing to the healthy development of children through the application of 
psychological knowledge to education generall> Its concern is not onl\ 
with the early detection of difficulties, but also with the introduction of 
preventive measures Psvchologists, therefore, ha\c a part to plav in 
the whole education il process both in and out of school, including the 
development and ope r it ion of f Kilitics for normil, is well as lor handi 
capped, children 

I IIIL 11 N( flO\ ()[ IRE SC HOOL PSHHOIiX It 1 SLR' lCf 

Educition il Psvchologists uncle rt ik( , foi the Authonties for which thc\ 
woik, both gcncril idvisorv duties and also more specific functions 
icliling to the pioblcms of mdiviuu il clulditn It is from extensive 
work with individuil children tint the punciplcs hive been developed 
on which the moie genu il and idvisor\ work of Educational Psveholo 
gists is b isc d 

(a) Genual function \ 

Psvchologists cmploved h\ m Tdiu ition Authoiitv ne expected to 
idvisc ind to eoope lie with othu ollucrs of the I > il \uthontv 

In filming pohev Chid I due ific n OlhcCis m i\ refer to psveholo 
gists lor eximple m in\ psvchologists wue consulted in connection 
with Ministiv ot 1 due ition ( nail is ^8 md ti oi winch invite <1 
Aulhui i tic s to di ivv up de velopme nt pi ins le r in il tdjusted chilchf n i id 
ioj educ ition ill v sub norm il childicn rcsputivclv Psvchologists ilso 
fieepientlv tike responsibilitv tor the org mis ition of speuil educ it >n I 
piovision lor gifted oi h indie ippcJ children, md some psvchologists 
arc consulted it i pohev level ibout selection proccduics in icl ition te 
ii | t\ munitions 

Sccondlv psveh nogists idvisc I le id Te ichus on the choice cf 
methods of issusnnnt foi the cdneitionil guidince of ehilelien m 
thur progress thiough school Some of the t* iJius most pi using 
pioblcms lrise from the difhcultics of individuil children These thev 
discuss with psuhoiogists who ilso help in this work b\ the mdividu il 
isscssmcnt of pulKtilu children Problems of educational guidance* 
aiisc on admission to school vnd trmsfers Advice miv be sought, tor 
eximple i>n the ldmission of lmmiturc md delicate children at the age 
of five \e us md more fiujuentl) psvchologists axe consulted about 
transfers, espeu ills it the second uv stige A specul ispect of tduca 
tional guidance is the transfer of children it the secondarv stage This 
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work may involve the administration of a comprehensive scheme for 
secondary selection and/or advising on problem or borderline cases. 

Thirdly, collaboration with Medical Officers of Health and School 
Medical Officers is necessary with reference to learning difficulties and 
the educational needs of handicapped children, particularly the educa- 
tionally sub-normal and the severely sub-normal. 

Fourthly, organisers and Inspectors of Schools may seek the opinion 
of psychologists on results of recent psychological studies relevant, for 
example, to children’s interests or to teaching methods. Collaboration 
at this level usually takes place on working parties, at conferences and 
in committee. 

Psychologists also undertake the organisation of courses for teachers 
at which research findings relevant to school problems can he reported 
and widely discussed among colleagues. As a result psychologists have 
the opportunity to help formulate hypotheses needing investigation 
and, if the research involved is beyond local resources, they can channel 
the information to rcseirch institutes. 

Extensive research projects can seldom be undertaken by psycholo- 
gists working for Local Authorities, mainly because of the pressure of 
other demands; nevertheless awareness of need for research and some 
participation in it should constitute one of the psychologist's main con- 
tributions to the solution of children's difficulties. Whatever the day-to- 
dav pressures psychologists must always he ready to undertake some 
fact finding to provide Chief Education Officers with information 
about local requirements on which development plans may he based. 

{h) Specific jum tiom 

The functions outlined above refer to general matters: those that follow 
concern individual children. They mainly arise from the close contact 
between the psychologist and schools in the area, but also from his work 
with School Medical Officers, .Health Visitors, Child (.arc Otliccis, 
Probation Officers, Education Welfare Otficeis and othes who refer 
children to the School Psychological Service, for example. Children's 
Officers and Magistrates in the Juvenile Courts. 

Among problems referred to the Educational Psychologist are those 
arising from 

(i) children’s handicaps; 

(ii) scholastic difficulties; 

(iii) asocial or anti-social behaviour; 

Although problems may be referred under one of these headings, 
further investigation often reveals the existence of additional or dif- 
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ferent difficulties. Responsibility for full appraisal of the individual 
child’s condition rests with the Educational Psychologist 

The first stage consists of a thorough study ot the child, including a 
ps)chological and education d assessment of his abilities and attain 
ments based on an interview dunng which individual tests arc given, 
and on knowledge about the environmental influences bearing on him 
This assessment is alw lys supplemented b\ discussion with the Head 
and class tcachei of the school the child Htcnds, and an interview with 
his paients Mui\ of th^ pioblcms involve other agencies ind, in pu 
ticular, consult ition with School Me died Ofhccis 

7 his more cl< t ulcd formul ition of the pioblem 1< ids to v mous courses 
of action In some inst mces discussion with teachers and pnents on the 
minigcmcnt of the problem m iv be enough to eise the difheultv In 
othci e iscs consul t ition ind ldvicc ire not enough 1 he child mav need 
indivuliul re ecluc irion bv the ps\ hologist oi rcttii il to the Child 
(iiudmce Clinic foi tulle i lnvestigition b\ the whole tcimor ioi treat 
me nt 

Some childien llso nt el to chmge tlun school When this is the 
c is< Kcornmt ncl tMons ur mid to the Iducition Dtp rtnient ot 
lit ilth Dcpirtnunt iiguditg the ‘peeiil plicement oi imbues le 
cgiiuul 0\ci tlu sens mol I < < ll \uthoiities 1 ivc mcic ised then 
spcml cduciticnil pu visions md i wide i ingc is now us^illv v uI 
tbit including reinediil cullies irits foi the potiilh dcit, units foi 
nnhd]iistcd child tn Jiools lo« the (due ition lh sub norunl md 
toi seveielv subnotmil rvldicn md tinning etntres run bv the He ilth 
\ufhontv 

When i child is ndmg i C lnlel Crtii 1 1 ic< C In i toi investig ition 
the Sthool Psvcho'ogu il Struct cm cnsuic that the ( line still is lulls 
inhumed of the child > situ iti m m sJiool fus icsponsivt ness, his hick 
wildness the dcmmels on the gi uip in vihuh he works his socnl he 
hivioui md soon Inform ition from the Clinic th it might be helpful 
to tlu tculicrs is ilso lominuiik ucd tn tin psuhohignt this is pu 
ticuiuk impottmt dining tlu pc nod m which children nc under 
tie itment in oidct tint tcichtis nu\ undeistand v irntions in their 
be h \\ lour 

llnough this eh miu i o f iwmniunii Hum oppoitunitics occur tor m 
tormil disc ission ot other l uliudu u problems, and therein tuithcr in 
sight is g lined into the cduc itional md psvcholognal needs of el lldre n 

I he xtiutus icier re cl to in this section ue rcprcsentrtiv oi those 
undciliktn In I dm tttonil Ps\ehe)logists cverwvhcie, but the r e mi\ 
be local vimtions in emphasis The School Psvchologicil Service is 
still (lc\ eloping and we do not wish to suggest that present activities 
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are, or will remain, the only duties of Educational Psychologists; it is 
expected that new functions will emerge and that present ones will be 
modified. Probable futuie developments are indicated in Section IV of 
this Memorandum. 


ji im siRccTtRr \\n \nvfi\i\i rmion oi mi- 

SCI I OOl I’SMHOTOf U \I SI R\ It Ir 

The dir< ition of the School Psvchologu il Scivut falls to the Senior 
Educational Psvchologist who is responsible to the Chur Education 
Olllctr. This si rue tin c is favourable to the development of the Service 
md to effective liaison between it and other servnes tor -hildren. 
The Senior Educational Psvchologist usualh c.uries out much of the 
consultative woik to which uteiencc has a!rcad\ been made. 

Although pnmanlv lcsponsible to the Chief Education Olheer, in 
some aieas the Fduc itional Psychologist ma\ he icsponsiblc <0 the 
Pnnupal SJ100I Medical (hinder foi the adnunistt ition of the Child 
(I'nelane^ Chnic In eithei ease close contact is maint lined between 
pswlu logists, School Medical Oiliccis and upn sentativcs ol othei local 
seiviccs, mj'h mtoin' ition is exchanged in an cndcavoui to reach full 
understanding oi children's problems and to see ujc dhetive treatment 
ot them 

T lie stating oi ( hild (iiiidance Clinics was dealt with m the Re'port 
ot the Committee on M iladjusted Childitn (n^s) The ratios proposed 
vui< one psxchi itnst, two psvchologists and duct ps\chiatnc social 
workus to childon So far as it applied to psvchologists this 

estimate, included onlv then woik in the Child Cuidmcc (lime and 
school woik on bchali oi cluldicn attending the (Time, Inn not the 
other woik of the School Psychological Sciucc as ourlined in this docu- 
nKiit Tlu latio ot ps«ehologi4t te> population to cover horh clinical 
weak and a full psvcho’ogicul scivicc to schools sho Id be nuch higher 
thin that ]ust queued The following 1 ltios would be in keeping with 
present dav needs, namch, one psychologist to kmkk> chilchen in 
uihan areas, and one psvchologist to 6,000 in counts aieas In Scotland 
the ratio is alicadv one psvchologist to 8,000 cluldicn tor the eountry as 
a whole. 

Lach psvcheilogist needs a separate epnet room suitable foi interview- 
ing m puvaev; the natiuc of the woik makes the sharing of a room 
undesirable. In iddition, ofhec space is nctissuy for admimstr ition 
and clerical woik. Adequate secretarial help should he available to 
relieve psychologists ui routine admimstiatrve woik. 
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III THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE AND THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 

(a) Functional relationship 

The mam functions of the Child Guidance Clinic or Child Psvchiatnc 
Unit are the diagnosis and the treatment of ps\ chological distutbancc 
and developmental difficulties This work is more clinically and psv 
chiatncally orientated than that of the School Ps\chologicaI Stmcc 
The psychologist working in the School Psychological Service his re 
sponsibilities not only to the child and his parents but llso to tht Chief 
Education Officer, the school and other agencies A different set of 
values applies once a child is referred to a Child Guidance Clime or 
Child Psvchiatnc Unit, he then becomes a child patient The effect of 
this is to centre the treatment on him and to bung into effect more 
confidential relationships with him and with his puents At this point 
also the ease comes under medic ll supcrsision ind becomes the rtspon 
sibilitv of the ps\chiatnst, who has avulible ill the icsonn.es of the 
Local Authoutv and the National Health St i vice h>i tht treatment of 
the child 

In most mis the iducitionil Psvchologist works in the Child 
Guidance team is well as in the School PsvchologK il Service His role 
m Child Guidanct is three told 

(l) He contributes to the di ignosis of the ch’ld s piohums In using 
psveh >logic ll tests md techniques 

(n) He mav unde it ike tcnujnl wo k with mdiv dull vhihlien f i 
whom tlu chosen tieitment is re tdut it toil 
(ill) lie js itsponsib 1 In seeing tint the iieihtes of Vv Schorl 
Ps\ch llogic ll Semee me iv ill ible toi the suit ible cclnc i^ic n il 
pi lament ot llu child when i chuigc is ttcomine ruled ind 
tor keeping the Clinic stifi intoimed ol the child s idjustm nt 
in school At the sime time he confers with the school stifi on 
the suggestions of the Clinic te mi reg tiding trie chilel s tie itnunt 
in school 

Rcscuch in Child Guidmct is often neglected, vet it is essenti il m 
evaluating the effectiveness ut clinic il work Tht psvchologist is norm 
all) well qualified m icscaich methods 

(b) Admimstratu e lelationslup 

It is commonlv held — and this we endorse — that the Fducatiemil 
Psvchologist makes his most effective contribution when he is a mem- 
ber of both tht Child Guidance team and the School Psv chological 
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Service. The psychologist often administers the Child Guidance Clinic 
and this has proved to be a satisfactory arrangement. 

In the larger authorities, there may be a case for some specialisation 
on the part of psychologists. Some may specialise in aspects of educa- 
tional work, e.g. provision for mentally and physically handicapped 
children, while others may concentrate on clinical work. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the needs of the Child Guidance 
Clinic and the School Psychological Service be considered together 
when the employ ment of psychologists is under consideration. 


I\. Mil RE Dt\ tLOPMEMS IN Tilt SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIC'S!. SLR\ ICE 

Nowidax? there is increasing stress on the need for research in educa- 
te -n, therefore research in local authority areas may be expected to 
increase. The trained psychologist has experience of experimental 
psychology and the design of investigations. Moreover, he has a know- 
ledge of local conditions, and there are many problems in education 
which can best be studied by those who have such knowledge. The 
combination of these two factors makes it likely that the Educational 
Psephologist will become more involved in research. He can make an 
effective < ontiibution b) providing objective evidence on questions 
which arise rn forming policy. Two examples may be given of the ways 
m which Educational Psychologists, in cooperation with their col- 
leagues, may further research : 

First, provision of facilities foi the education of all types of handi- 
capped children is increasing. Consequently, there is a need to know 
more about the wa\s in which such children learn and about the diffi- 
culties of adjustment arising from their handicap. 

Secondly, there is already available data from the field of social psy- 
chology on the formation of # groups and then interaction. Although 
much of this woik is relevant to the school situation it is, as yet, 
seldom applied. In the 1 future more attention is likely to lx* paid to the 
social climate within which children learn and the hearing this has on 
their future development. 

Recent developments in the Youth and Youth Employment Services 
may well result in requests to the Educational Psychologist for help in 
connection with, e.g. vocational guidance or handicapped schcxil leavers 
or the implementation of the recommendations of the Albemarle 
Report regarding social misfits. Increasingly in the future it may be 
expected that the psychologist will help with the training of social 
workers employed by Local Authorities. It will always be an impprtant 
part of their work to communicate to other workers in education and 
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allied fields psychological findings that will be helpful in the da) to daj 
handling of children 

In the past the psychologist has been concerned with the problem* 
of handicapped children and with abnormal rather than with normal 
behaviour Although he will continue to be concc rned with these prob 
lems and to work on them with psychiatrists, School Medical Ofhcus 
and others, he can be expected, in the futuie, to contribute a great dci 
more to the educationa* gmd incc of noimal chiidicn Indeed it is likely 
that by increased activity m this pirticuhr field, he ve ill be able to 
make an effective contribution to the prevention ot mil idjustnnnt 


\ mr irsini\< 01 nutviiowi isvchokx isis 

Qualific itions foi I dueation il Psychologists ue m hoi 0111 s degree 11 
psychology or iecogm^ed cejun dent ti lining md cxpeiicnce 11 tiach 
ing and post gradu it* training in tdue ltion il psychology Dus ti mu ig 
is esse nti il to c n lblc the psychologist toe irr\ out th v ricty ol worl u 
e]imed in the Child (midincc Clinic nd the S*ho <1 Ps dialogic d 
Scivuc, woik entitling, 1 it does the ipj lu itu n *t |s eh > 1 < ^ic d 
knowledge within tlu tr \ new >1] ot edi c ition 1 o unploy * ill yyith in 
extensive 01 spiudised In yvleilj it <du iti* n hut limit f ps\ ho 
logk d knowledge is t ) 1 ill to ppi u He the lull * \t til flic wc 1 
It is c ou ill v unde si ddt t » ipp tint people wh > h i\ in ide ill *s 

ptufnu. in education md wh > m i\ e* m ]ucritiy t ul f o ip > c ite tl e 
nature ot cdiie iti >n d pi tide ms 


M M MM MO 

At pres nt*hcu is 1 trend in s me rc^i 11s tc link l hild tiiud inu mon 
closely with the N iti >n il I lc iltli S mu h 1 st nlishin^ tilde! P*\ 
elmtJU Clinks in issjuitun yyitli Ik spit d I h s 111 ^emem Ins 
idymtiges toi Pose liildun who nee 1 flu lull img <1 me die d 
suvices which only i hospu d Lin picwdc \t die sun time it his 
disidvant iges in the tie itmcnt of oth t ehilditn o’ v h ini tner* n* 
mmy for whom the medic il ispeits oi th* problem n* second uy to 
the education d and social aspects In such c ises m intim ite knowledge 
ot local conditions anel 1 icdities is mvduible In Child Psyeliatiu 
Units theic is usudK less liuson with educ ition d md soenl igtnucs 
The Child tiuidunc Clinic, howevei, his ti lditiondh been 1 place 
in which medical, souil and cduiitiond consid* r ition s ut ic vie wed 
with equal earc 
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The School Psychological Service has heetv develop, Irv part, to 
W 1 with the educational and learning difficulties of children. This 
>ivice in most areas brings to the attention of Child Guidance Clinics 
iscs which otherwise might not he referred. Moreover it pays con- 
ideruble attention to preventive work. 

In most areas all three types ot service— Child Psychiatric Unit, 
."hild Guidance Clinic and School Psychological Service— are reeyuired 
;o meet the waiving needs ot children. Close consultation between them 

all is essential. ( 

This document has been prepared to outline the functions ot tut 
Sch(K)l Psvchological Service, to clanfv the work ot the Educational 
Psvchologtst and to comment on the iclation between die work of the 
School Psvchological Vrvicc, the C'hild < undancc Cinu and the School 
Health Service. While the objective, nan.clv the t.ealthv development 
ot childien, .s common to all, there ate eliilcienecs in emphisis which, 
It is hoped, these notes have made deal 
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I ifttetriJjMiaK to bring tbe two together, 

„ M , rmv lb*»t two&ned to Open University srwk tm 4kHt^ 

fof balance tf l^tgrovuid patera against ugwficalti, dMpilftftti 
it of «Sriv4t iriteresr to ail teacher* and students,, esp«ij#|? the** 
a p u dh hf &X diplomas degree* in education, and indeed to all reader* 
jtfBKkmfy coa&mad mth the subject 

M$k pi die twenty-nine reading* tackle ^he subject indirectly. They pto* 
■vUk^X^^t ait headings each with its own introductory section* the r*W 
nuterhdto enable the reader to draw his own conclusions The topics 
}ndude Kudks of learning styles, basic questions of motx\ ation and attitudes 
{he social milieu and its influences on learning, and adjustment and learning 
at children who present special problems The concluding section brags the 
«ead)er even more centrally into the pictuie by looking at how research 
findings and help from other agencies ran be used m the classroom 
There « growing interest in curriculum development, but if this develop- 
ment is to be tffcctivc the new curru ula will need to be tailored to the need® 
of the individual pupil This will onh Iw possible li w c understand the 
pupil’s abilities, his personal characteristics, md how these internet in the 
learning situation. Personality growth and Learning makcj an important 
contribution to this understanding 
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